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TENNESSEE. 
Got.  Johuiion'M  Appeal. 

The  Naabville  papers  of  March  18  contain  the 
following  document : — 

FELLmv-CiTizKXs  : — Ten'nebsee  assumed  the 
form  of  a  body  politic,  aa  one  of  the  UnitodStati-s 
of  America,  in  the  year  17'JIJ,  at  once  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  ot  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
bound  by  all  its  obligations.  For  nearly  sixty- 
five  years  she  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
her  rij^bts,  and  in  the  performance  oi  all  her  du- 
ties, one  of  the  most  loyal  and  devoted  of  the  sis- 
terhood of  States.  She  had  been  honored  by  the 
elevation  of  tvpo  of  her  citizens  to  the  highest 
place  iti  the  gift  of  American  people,  and  a  third 
had  been  nominated  for  the  same  high  oiBce,  who 
received  a  liberal  though  ineffective  support. 
Her  pojiulation  had  rapidly  and  largely  increased, 
and  their  moral  and  material  interests  correspond- 
ingly advanced.  Never  was  a  people  more  pros- 
perous, i;ontented  and  liappy  than  the  people  of 
Tennessee  under  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  none  so  little  burdened  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  authority  by  which  they  were  pro- 
tected. They  felt  their  Government  only  in  thi^ 
conscious  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  it  conferred 
and  the  blessings  it  bestowed. 

Such  was  our  enviable  condition  until  within 
the  year  just  past,  when,  under  what  baneful  in- 
fluences it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  enquire,  the 
authority  of  the  Government  was  set  at  defiance, 
and  the  Constitution  and  Laws  contemned,  by  a 
rebellious,  armed  force.  Men  who,  in  addition 
to  ordinary  privileges  and  duties  of  the  citizen, 
had  enjoyed  largely  the  bounty  and  official  pat- 
ronage of  the  Government,  and  have  by  repeat^'d 
oaths,  obligated  tliemselves  to  its  support,  with 
sudden  ingratitude  for  the  bounty  and  disregard 
for  their  solemn  obligation,  engaged,  deliberately 
and  ostentatiously  in  the  accomplishment  of  its 
overthrow.  Many,  accustomed  to  defer  to  their 
opinions  and  to  accept  their  guidance,  and  others, 
carried  away  by  excitement  or  overawed  by  sedi- 
tious clamor,  arrayed  themselves  under  their  ban- 
ners, thus  organizmg  a  treasonable  power,  which, 
for  the  time  being,  stifled  and  suppressed  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  this  condition  ofafi'airsit  devolved  upon  the 
President,  bound  by  his  official  oath,  to  preserve, 
protect  and  defend  the  Constitution,  aud  charged 
by  ehe  law  with  the  duty  of  suppressing  insurrec- 
tion and  domestic  violence,  to  resist  and  repel 
this  rebellious  force  by  the  military  arm  of  the 
Government,  and  thus  to  ro-estal)liah  the  Federal 
authority.  Congress,  assembling  at  an  early  day, 
found  him  engaged  in  the  active  disciiarge  of  tiiis 
momentous  and  responsible  trust.  That  body 
came  promptly  to  his  aid,  and,  while  supplying 
him  with  treasure  and  arms  to  an  extent  that 
would  previously  have  been  considered  fabulous, 
they,  at  the  same  time,  with  almost  absolute  una- 
nimity, declared,  "  tliat  this  war  is  not  waged  on 
their  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any 
purpose  of  subjugation,  nor  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing or  interfering  with  the  rights  of  established 
institutions  of  these  States,  but  to  defend  and 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and 
to  })resprve  the  Union  with  all  the  dignity,  ciiual- 
ity  and  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired  ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished, 
the  war  ought  to  cease."  In  this  spirit,  and  by 
such  co-operation,  has  the  President  conducted 
this  mighty  contest,  until,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army,  he  has  caused  the  National 
flag  to  float  undisputed  over  the  capital  of  our 
State.  Meanwhile,  the  State  Government  has 
diflappoared.    The  ezecutiva  has  abdicated  ;  the 


Legislature  has  dissolved ;  the  Judiciary  is  in 
abeyance.  The  great  ship  of  State,  freighted  with 
its  precious  cargo  of  human  interests  and  human 
hopes,  its  sails  all  set,  and  its  glorious  fiug  unfurl- 
ed, has  been  suddenly  abandoned  by  her  officers 
and  mutinous  crew,  and  left  to  float  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds,  and  to  be  plundered  by  every  rover 
upon  the  deep.  Indeed,  the  work  of  plunder  has 
already  commenced.  The  archives  have  been  des- 
ecrated ;  the  public  property  stolen  and  destroyed; 
the  vaults  of  the  State  Bank  violated,  and  its 
treasures  robbed,  including  the  funds  carefully 
gathered  and  consecrated  for  all  time  to  the  in- 
struction of  our  children. 

In  sucli  a  lamentable  crisjs,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  could  not  be  unmindful  of  its 
high  constitutional  obligation  to  guarantee  to  ev- 
ery State  in  this  Union  a  Republican  form  of  Gov- 
ernment, an  obligation  which  every  State  has  a 
direct  and  immediate  interest  in  having  observed 
toward  every  other  State,  and  from  which,  by  no 
section  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  any  State, 
can  the  Federal  Government  be  abs!:)lved.  A  Mo-^ 
publican  form  of  Government,  in  consonancC^ith 
the  Constitution  of  the  United,  States,  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  our  political  exist- 
ence, by  which  every  part  of  the  country  is  alike 
bound,  and  from  which  no  part  can  escajie.  The 
obligation  the  National  Government  is  now  at- 
tempting to  discharge.  I  have  been  appointed, 
in  the  absence  of  the  regular  and  established 
State  authorities,  as  Military  Governor  for  the 
time  being,  to  preserve  the  public  property  of  the 
State,  to  give  the  protection  of  Vdw  actively  en- 
forced to  her  citizens,  and,  ;is  speedily  as  may  be, 
to  restore  her  Government  to  the  same  condition 
as  before  the  existing  rebellion. 

In  this  grateful  but  arduous  undertaking,  I 
shall  avail  myself  of  all  the  aid  that  may  be  af- 
forded by  my  fellow-citizens.  And  for  tliis  pur- 
pose I  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  invite  all  the 
people  of  Tennessee,  desirous  or  willing  to  see  a 
restoration  of  her  ancient  Government,  witliout 
distinction  of  party  affiliations,  or  past  political 
opinions  or  action,  to  unite  with  me,  by  counsel 
and  co-operative  agency,  to  accomplish  this  great 
end.  I  find  most,  if  not  all  of  the  offices,  both 
State  and  Federal,  vacated,  either  by  actual  aban- 
donment, or  by  the  action  of  the  incumbents  in 
attempting  to  subordinate  their  functions  to  a 
power  in  liostihty  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
State,  and  subversive  of  her  national  allegiance. 
These  offices  must  be  filled  temporarily,  until  the 
State  shall  be  restored  so  far  to  its  accustomed 
quiet  that  the  people  can  peaceably  assemble  at 
the  ballot-box,  and  select  agents  of  their  (jwn 
choice.  Otherwise  anarchy  would  prevail,  and 
no  man's  life  or  property  would  be  safe  from  the 
desperate  and  unprincipled. 

1  shall,  thi.refore,  as  early  as  practicable,  desig- 
nate for  various  positions  under  the  State  and 
county  Governments,  from  among  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, persons  of  probity  and  intelligence,  and 
bearing  true  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and 
Government  of  che  United  States,  who  will  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  their  respective  offices,  until 
their  places  can  bo  filled  by  the  people.  Their 
authority,  when  their  appointments  shall  have 
lieeu  made,  will  be  accordingly  respected  and  ob- 
served. 

To  the  people  themselves,  the  protection  of  the 
Government  is  extended.  All  their  rights  will 
be  duly  respected,  and  their  wrongs  redre.'-sed 
when  made  known.  Those  who  through  the  dark 
and  weary  night  of  the  Rebellion  have  maintained 
their  ellegiance  to  the  Federal  government  will 
be  honored.  The  erring  and  misguided  will  be 
welcomed  on  their  return. 

And  while  it  may  become  necessary,  in  vindi- 
catinc  the  violated  majesty  of  the  law,  and  in  re- 


asserting its  imperial  sway,  to  punish  intelligent 
and  cnijgfiiQua  traa^on^o  ^>g^  pl^eea,  -no  merely 
retaliatory  or  vindieitive  policy  will  be  adopted. 
To  those,  especially, -who  in  a  private,  unofficial 
capacity  have  assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility  to 
the  Government,  a  lull  and  complete  amnesty  for 
all  past  acts  and  declarations  is  offered,  upon  the 
one  condition  of  their  again  yielding  themselves 
peaceful  citizens  to  the  just  supremacy  of  the 
laws.  This  I  advise  them  to  do  for  their  own 
:;ood,  and  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  be- 
loved  State,  endeared  to  me  by  the  associations  of 
long  and  active  years,  and  by  the  enjoyment  of 
her  highest  honors. 

And  appealing  to  my  fellow-citizens  ot  Tennes- 
see, I  point  them  to  my  long  public  life  as  a 
pledge  for  the  sincerity  of  my  motives  and  an 
earnest  for  the  performance  of  my  present  and  fu- 
ture duties.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Ilriujanipsjiire, 


Keeae,  Thursday  Afternoon,  April  3,  1863 


T^On  WASHINGTON. 


inkai  ot  Vkc-Prebldcst  JohutcJii— HiS  Sptech 
on  Taking  the  O&th. 


VAUmiClOKT  ADDhi-SS  oF  UPEAKER  COLFAX. 

At  a  quarter  to  twelve  o'clock  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hamlin  escorted  the  Vice  President  elect 
into  the  Senate  Cbarabcr,  tind  si  ftw  moiaents 
afterwards  Messrs.  Beward,  Stanton  and  Speed 
entered,  and  scaled  ihc£i!.''fivcs  t"  the  Icit  ol 
the  Chttif.  The  Judgto  ol  the  Si'ic-eme  Cr,\\n 
'  eHtei-ed '  imruediately  aitcrwariis,  and  ficaled 
Iheiraelvcs  to  the  right  of  the  Chair. 

Vica  PRE8IDBNT  HAMLIN'S   VALKDICTOU?. 

At  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  ilamlim  briiily  ad- 
xlreesed  the  Senate,  thanking  the  members  fcr 
the  kiudnesB  and  considcratiou  that  had  been 
shown  to  him  on  all  occasions. 
'  It  was  impoBaible  to  hear  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Bamlin  distinctly,  owing  to  the  confusion  and 
conversation  couUnually  kept  up  between  the 
■women  in  the  gallerie;". 

VJCa  PBK8IDENT  J0UNSON8W0KN  IJ^TOOrFICa. 

Mr.  Johnson,  before  taking  the  oath  of  office, 
made  a  short  speech,  which,  «.a  in  the  casii  of 
Mr.  Hamlim,  was  nca:iy  ii;tt)'.dib]c,  owiti-c  to 
the  want  of  crder  which  prevailed  amonj^  the 
women  in  the  gallericE.  By  the  ckolca  of  the 
people,  he  said,  he  bud  been  bjo.de  presiding 
cflicer  of  this  body,  and,  in  [Tcsciuirg  himself 
here  in  obedience  to  the  beheals  of  the  cunatj- 
tution  of  tho  Unitxwl  States,  it  would  p'.irhnps 
not  be  out  of  piRcc  to  remnrJi  just  h*rr:  'whiit  a 
8triliu3g  thing  the  coi'.slitt;tion  V;'us,  It  was 
the  constitution  of  the  \ieot'.Iti  of  tl;e  couutry, 
and  under  it,  here  to-c'.'sor,  before  the  American 
Senate,  ne  felt  thai  iic  was  a  man  and  an  J^.m^i- 
ican  cuizin.  He  had  a  proud  illustiaty^u  of 
the  fact  that,  under  the  constitution,  a  man 
coiud  rise  from  the  ranks  to  occupy  the  second 
ulace  ia  the  gift  of  the  Amcricun  TOvernmtnt. 
Those  of  u»=i  who  have  lal)ort;d  ouTwhole  lives 
for  tho  tstablishmenc  of  a  tree  governtaent, 
itnow  how  to  cherish  its  great  biet!»;ac;a.  lie 
would  say  to  Seuaiora  and  othura  btfore  him 
—to  the  Supreme  Court  wlijoh  sat  before  him 
—that  they  all  got  their  power  frum  the  people 
of  this  country.  ThoQ.,  turning  towards  ilr. 
Chase, Mr.  Jotmson.  said:— And  FoUr  exalta- 
tion and  position  depend  u^on'the  people. 
Then,  turning  towards  t<^  Vne  Cabinet  minis- 
ters, he  said:— 4.ndl  <\\\  say  to  yon,  Mr.  Sec- 
«taiy  Seward,  and  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary  Stan 
4;on,  and  lo  yoo,  Mr.  Secretary— (to  a  gentle- 
man near  by,  sotlo  voce,  "  Who  is  Secretary  of 
the  Navy?"  The  person  addressed  repUcti  iu 
a  whiapfT  "  Mr.  ■Welles")— and  to  you,  Mr. 
Secref-ary  Welles,  I  would  say,  you  all  derive 
yoii'.  power  from  the  people. 
•  'Mr.  Johnson  then  remarked  that  the  great 
Tilement  of  vitality  in  this  Government  was  its 
nearness  and  proiimity  to  the  people.  He 
wanted  to  say  to  all  who  heard  hia.,  in  the 
face  of  the  American  people,  that  »ll  power 
was  derived  from  the  people.  Ifo  would  ssiy 
in  the  hearing  of  the  forei,«o  minifiters,  for  he 
was  going  to  tell  tho  tr«th  ncre  today,  that  he 
w«a  a  plebeiau-^5i«  thanked  Uod  tor  it.  It 
was  the  popular  heart  of  this  nation  that  was 
l>eatmg  to  tustain  Cabinet  oHiciala  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  wiia  a 
atraage  occasion  that  called  forth  a  plebeiau 
Jiko  him  lo  tell  such  things  as  thcHo.  Jlr. 
Joimaon  next  adverted  to  allairs  in  Tennes- 
see, and  the  abolition  ot  slavery  there.  He 
thanked  God  Tennessee  was  a  State  in  the 
:  Union,  and  had  never  been  out.  The  State 
Government  had  been  discontinued  for  a  time. 
There  had  been  an  interregnum;  a  hiatus;  bui 
she  had  never  been  out  of  the  Union.  He 
stood  here  to-day  as  her  represcnialivo.  Ou 
this  day  she  would  elect  a  Goveruur  and  a 
Legislature,  and  she  woulil  very  soon  scud 
Senators  and  meovbcra  to  Cougrchs. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  took  the  oath  of  office, 
and  Mr.  Hamlm  declared  tJie  Senate  aoii^urn- 
ed  sine  dU. 

VALMMGIOKY  OP  SPKAKKIl  COLlfAX. 

llr.  Coifax,  in  takiog  leave  of  the  members 
pf  the  House,  said : — 


'      GkNX LKMKN  OP  TmE  HOUBK  OF  ilfil'RKBKNTA- 

laTRB— The  parting  hour  has  come,  and  yonder 
«lock,  which  takes  note  of  time,  will  soon  an 
nounco  that  the  Congress  of  which  we  are  mem- 
bers has  passed  into  history.  Honored  by  your  I 
vote  with  this  responsibic  position,  1  have  faith- 
fully striven  loperibrmits  always  complex  and 
often  perplexing  duties  v^ithout  parliRan  uiaa, 
and  with  the  sincerest  impartiality.  Wheihtr 
1  have  realizedtheUueid«alof  a  juslpresidiug 
officer,  aiding,  on  tho  one  hano,  the  udvaijce 
of  the  public  oofllncKS,  with  me  rospo^iuibiliiy 
of  which  t'afe  msjority  is  charged,  and,  ou  the 
other,  allunlcg  no  trespass  on  the  parliauKint- 
ary  righil's  ol  the  minority,  must  be  iett  lor 
otuerii  \o  decide.  But  looking  back  now  over 
.the  e'ltire  Congress,  I  cannot  remember  a  single 
WOVd  addressed  to  you  which 

■  ,  Dyluu  1  would  wisU  to  blot. 

On  this  day,  which,  by  spontaneous  conseiiti 
Is  being  obser/ed  wherever  our  liag  11  Dais  as  a 
day  of  national  rejoicing,  with  the  roar  cf  can- 
Dons  greeting  the  rising  sun  on  the  rock  bound 
'  coast  of  Maine,  re-echoed  and  re  echoed  I'y  an- 
swering  volleys  frons   city  to  city,  and  irom 
XhountaijQ  loak  lo  njountJ.iu  p-ak,  ull,  iVom  the 
tfoidougate,  they  di^ away,  laroutou  the  Paci- 
fic, we  Jt^ii?.6le  our  c6agraiulationa  with  Ihoae  of 
the  froeaien  we  represent,  over  the  victories  for 
the  Union  that  have  made  the  winter  j  ust  clos- 
iag^^losewith  joy  and  hopo.    With  them  we 
rejoice  that  the  national  standard  which  our 
^.evolutionary  fathers  unfurled  over  the  knd, 
but  which  rebellion  sought  to  strike  down  and 
;  .destroy,  waves  as  undisputed  at  this  hour  over 
the  cradle  of  a  reunion  at  Charleston  as  over 
the  cradle  of  liberty  at   Faneuil    Hall,  and 
(he  wholoi  firmament  is  adamc  with  the  brll- 
jLtant  glow  of  triumph  for  that  cause.    We 
kave  but  recently  celebrated  the  birthday  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country  and  renewed  our 
pledge  to  each  other  that  the  nation  he  fouudcd 
should  not  b3  sundered  by  the  hand  of  treason, 
and  the  good  news  that  assures  the  salvation 
of  the  Republic,  is  doubly  joyous,  because  it 
tells  us  that  tho  prayers  of  tUe  last  lour  ye.irs 
have  not  been  unanswered,  and  the  priceleas 
blood  of  our  brave  defenaers,  so  freely  siied 
and  so  profusely  spilt,  has  not  been  shed  ia 
vain.    \\x  turn  too,  to-day,  with  a  prouder  joy 
than  cvet  before  to  that  banner,  brilliant  wiin 
stars f>"om  the  heavens  and raiflianl  with  gl.nits 
froB'i  Bunker  Hill  to  Yorktown,  Irora  Luur.y's 
L»jie  lo  l^ew  Orleans,  and  ail  through  me 
*aarker  hours  of  the  rtbellion  of  the  past,  to 
Savannah,  Fort  Sumter,  Charleston,  Columbia, 
Port  Fisher  and  Wilmington  in  the  present, 
which  has  ever  symbolized  cur  unity  i;iid  oar 
national  life,  as  we  see  inscribed  upju  it  iucf- 
facably  that  now   doubly  noble  inscription, 
"  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  ana 
inseparable." 

But  in  the  hour  of  gladness  I  cannot  forget 
the  obligations  paramount  and  undying  we 
owe  to  our  heroic  defenders  on  eveiy  bottle- 
fleld  upon  the  laud  and  upon  every  wave- 
rocked  monitor  and  fiigate  upon  the  sea.  In- 
spired by  the  sublimest  spirit  of  self-sacrlhce 
they  have  reahzed  a  million-fold  the  historic 
fJVble  of  Curtiua,  as  they  have  offered  to  close 
^ip  with  their  own  bodies  if  need  be  the  ya'vn- 
ing  chasm  that  imperilled  the  liepublic.  For 
you  and  me  and  for  their  country  they  h{;ve 
turned  their  backs  on  the  deliglits  of  horue 
and  severed  the  tenderest  ot  ties  to  brave 
death  in  a  thousand  f  ,rms,  to  coolront,  with 
uablanched  creeks,  the  tempest  of  shot  aid 
ahell  and  flame,  to  storm  frownlrg  battorits 
4ad  bristling  entrenchments,  to  blci  .,  to  suifjr, 
and  to  die.  As  we  look  from  this  Capitol  hill 
over  the  nation,  there  are  crushed  and  broiicn 
hearts  in  every  hamlet  There  are  wounded 
soldiers,  mangled  wifh  Kebcl  bullets,  in  evui-y 
hospital.  ■  In  every  churchyard  there  are  pa- 
triot graves.  There  are  bleaching  banes  on 
every  battle  field.  It  is  the  lofuy  and  unfalter- 
ing heroism  of  the  honored  living  and  the 
even  more  honored  dead  that  has  taken  us 
tfoiu  every  valley  of  disaster  and  deleat,  and 
placed  our  feet  on  the  sun-crowned  heighta  tf 
victory.  The  granite  shaft  may  commemorato 
their  deeds — our  Ameii<-An  "valhalla"  msy 
be  crowned  with  the  s'atues  cl' our  heroes — 
but  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  them  can  never 
be  paid  while  time  shall  last  and  the  nistoiy  of 
a  rescued  nation  shall  endure.  If  my  voice 
from  this  reorosentaiivc  hall  cou'd  be  heard 


throughout  the  land,  I  would  adjure  all  who 
lore  the  Itepublic  to  preserve  this  obligation 
ever  fresh  In  their  hearts.  The  brave  who 
hare  fallen  in  these  struggles  lo  prevent  un 
alien  flag  from  waving  oyer  the  ashes  of  Wash- 
ington, or  over  the  graves  where  sleep  the 
great  and  patriotic  rivals  of  the  last  gcneia- 
ton.  The  nero  of  New  Orleans  and  the  illus- 
rious  statesman  ol  Kentucky  cannot  relum 
to  us.  Ou  Shiloh's  plain  and  Caioiiua'a  sandy 
shore,  be'ora  R  chmond,  and  ab^^ve  the  clout  s 
at  Lookout  Mountain  tue  patriot  maiiyrs  o 
constitutional  liberty  sleep  in  thiir  bloouy 
shrouds  till  the  mormtg  of  the  reaurrcctii  n 

But  the  living  arj  l-jlt  behind,  a  id  if  the 
sacred  record  appropriately  commtnck  the 
poor,  "  who  are  ever  wiih  us,"  to  our  bcnc;tac- 
tiouB  and  regard,  may  I  not  remind  jou  that 
the  widow  and  tne  laherlesa,  ihu  mivimcd  and 
the  wounded,  the  diseased  and  the  ei.lidriug, 
whose  anguish  spring;^  from  tiic  great  contcbt, 
have  claims  on  ah  of  us,  heightened  immea- 
surably by  the  sacred  cant,e  lor  which  tiiiy 
have  given  so  much.  Thus  and  thus  alone, 
by  pouring  the  oil  of  consolation  iut(j  the 
wounds  that  wicked  treason  has  made,  can 
we  prove  our  devotion  to  our  fatheriaad  and 
our  alfecti(mate  gfaiilude  to  its  defenaeis. 
And  rejoicing  over  the  bow  of  prom  se,  wc 
already  see  aiching  the  storm  cloud  of  war, 
giving  assurance  tnal  no  deluge  of  Secessiuu 
shall  again  overwhelm  or  endanger  fur  nu- 
lion.'we  can  joiu  with  heart  and  soul,  and  sin- 
cerely and  trustingly,  in  the  pott's  prayer : — 

Now,  Ffttlier,  lay  Tliy  bcialins  Land 
In  luei'ttv  Ull  our  Hlnct^eii  UliU  ; 
t/ti !  leuu  Its  WiUJUi-rur«  to  lut  lolJ, 
Aaa  b«  ttiBlr  bLitpharil  u.^.  of  oid— 
eiuBhahour  outlou'SHOug  t>8ceu(l 
To  Thee,  our  Kuler,  Fattier,  Friend, 
While  Ueuvea'u  wi"e  arch  resounds  astiln 
With  peace  on  eartli.good  will  to  men. 

Now  let  ua  go  hence  from  our  labors  here 
aud  into  the  Senate  Chambir,  and  from  the 
portico  of  the  Capitol  there,  with  th^  statue  o'' 

the  Gctldess  of  Liberty  looking  down  for  t 
first  time  unou  such  a  scene,  to  witness  a 
participate  iu  the  iuaiiguralion  of  the  elect 
the  Amuiiean  people.  And  now,  thanki 
you  most  truly  for  yonv  approbation  of  r 
oflicial  conduct,  which  you  have  recorded  - 
your  Journal,  t  dt^olhre  the  House  of  Rep) 
scniativea  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress 
th»=-  Uuited  SlaU-s  ailjourntd  }<ine.  die. 
The  addrcfs  \Ya:i  warmly  applauded. 


BRAHAM  LINCOLN, 


ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


heated  liiecussion.  That  President  Jol  men's  policy 
will  not  Ci<dODtialIy  differ  from  that  which  Mr.  Liiicolu 
had  in  riow  will  a}ipear  Irom  a  brief  itatument  eon- 
oeruiog  the  case  of  Virginia. 

As  was  orijsinally  stated  in  the  Kiohuiond  curres- 
pondeuoo  in  the  .Advertiser,  while  ilr.  Lincoln  was  in 
that  city  ho  waa  approached  by  Judge  Cainpboll  and 
other  memberd  ol  that  rebel  clique,  with  request.-i  that 
the  rebel  State  Legislature  of  Virginia  be  permitted  to 
auHembleat  Kicbmond  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the 
qutation  of  withdrawing  the  State  from  the  confederacy 
aad  returning  it  to  the  Union.  This  Mr.  Lincoln  refused, 
in  espreas  terms,  to  allow.  After  he  left  Richmond, 
and  before  ho  returned  to  M'ashington,  however,  he 
ordered  General  Woitzel  to  allow  "the  perjuns  who 
"v.all  themaelves  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  Convene 
'in  Richmond  for  the  sole  puipose  of  withdrawing  the 
"Virgiuui  troops  from  the  rebel  army."  The  surren- 
der of  the  whole  army  of  (ieneral  Lee  induced  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  recall  this  order,  which  he  did  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  Sunday,  April  i)th,  or  very  early  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  April  10th. 

Immediately  thereafter  he  requested  the  presence 
of  Governor  Pierpoint,  the  loyal  Governor  of  A'ir- 
ginia,  at  Washington.  The  Governor  reached 
that  city  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  11th. 
That  afternoon  a  long  Cabinet  conference  was  held, 
at  which  audience  was  given  to  Governor  Peirpoiut. 
The  question  how  "the  proper  practical  relations"  of 
Virginia  to  the  Union  could  bu  restored,  was  taken 
up  and  discussed  at  length.  Tbe  practical  conclusion 
was  reached  that,  so  far  at  lea-at  as  the  Executive 
was  concerned,  Virginia  was  not  then  out  of  the 
Union;  and  that  so  far,  again,  as  the  Executive  was 
cuaoerned,  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  State 
.lUtli  >rity  are  Governor  Peirpoiut  aud  the  handful  of 
gentlemen  constituting  the  loyal  Legislature.  "In 
"reinaugurating  the  national  authority,"  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  said,  "We  must  begin  with,  and  mould  from, 
"disorganized  and  discordant  elements."  Governor 
Peirpoint  was  a  governor  only  in  name,  one  might 
almost  say;  and  the  Legislature  was  as  insignihcant  as 
the  territory  it  actually  governed.  In  fact,  the  loyal 
Slate  government  was  so  grotesque  that  one  could  not 
help  laughing  at  its  aaaumptions.  Yet  Mr.  Lincoln, 
in  carrying  out  his  policy,  wisely  took  up  this  carica- 
ture of  government,  and  set  it  as  the  nucleus  around 
whiob  to  mould  "the  disorganized  and  discordant  ele- 
"meiits"  witliin  the  State. 

This  was  the  main  tbing  done  at  that  conference  of 
the  11th.     How  further  to    proceed   was   an   anjious 
question.    I  believe  Air.  Lincoln  laid  his  views  on  the 
Oirect  issue  befure   the   C'aLiinet,    and    submitted   i\e 
dratt  of  an  order  upou   tbe  subject.     Governor  Pier 
[Hiiut  remained  in  the  city  and  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  on  Wednesday,  aud  also  one  on  the  same 
day  with  Mr.  Stanton.     At  the  regular  Cabinet  meet- 
ing on   Friday,    tbe    day   of  Mr.    Lincoln's   murder. 
General     Grant      was      present,      as     was     also     a 
part       of       the       time,       I       believe,       Governor 
Peirpoint.      The    meeting    extended    to  an   unusual 
length,  aud  it  waa  no  less  jusily  tban  touchingly  said 
on  the  following  Sunday  by  one  of  the    city  divines, 
(hat  Mr.  Lincoln  was  murdered  in  the  interest  of  the 
rebellion  ou  the  day  of  all  others  in   his  administra- 
tion  when  his  thoughts   and  his  words  were  most  full 
of  charity  and   mercy  aud  forgiveness   toward  those 
engaged    in    the  rebellion.     At   the   meeting  of   this 
day  Mr.  Lincoln  certainly  orought  forward   many  of 
the   details  of  Lis  proposed   uourse  in    respect  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  also  ."l.tud  Mr.  Seward's    views  in  relation 
to  it.     The  miliixiry  ijteicst  being  more  involved,  in 
iho   President's    view,    than    the    political    interest, 
Secretary   Stautun   and  General  Grant  were  heard  at 
leugth,     and    their    opinions     were    given    oontrol- 
ling     weight    on     several     points.       The    decision 
to  remove  General  Shepluy  as  Military  Governor  of 
Richmond  had  been  reached  some  days  previously,  I 
know,  as  had  that  to  substitute  for  him  Qentral  Dent, 
tbe   brother-in-law   of  General  Grant.     I  think,  but 
am  not  positive,  that  it   had   also   been   determined, 
previously,  to  remove  General  Ord,    create    the  Mili- 


tary Division  of  the  James,  and  make  General  llal- 
leck  its  oummander.  Thic  determination  was  at  least 
reached  at  this  meeting,  so  far  as  the  removal  of  Gen- 
oral  Ord  and  the  creation  of  the  new  miliUry  divi- 
.lioii;  and  it  was  then  also  determined  to  remove  all 
restrictions  upon  domestic  trade,  except  as  to  articles 
contraband  of  war,  in  that  part  of  the  Slate  held  by 
our  forces,  and  thus  make  a  practical  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  rebellion  had  ended  there.  Tue  issu- 
ance of  the  nocussary  orders  to  carry  these  details  of 
policy  into  elfect  was  suspended  by  tho  murder  of  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  the  i  ath  of  olhce  as  President  on 
the  loth,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  carry  <iut  this 
policy  Ou  the  19th,  the  order  was  issued  removing 
General  Ord  and  General  Shepley,  creating  the  new 
Military  Division  of  the  James,  making  General  Ilal- 
lecU  iti  oommander,  and  a.-^signing  General  Dent  to 
duty  as  Military  Govoruor  of  Richmond.  Ou  the  2Uth, 
General  Halleok  left  for  Richmond,  and  on  the 
'24th  ho  assumed  command.  Governor  Pierpoiut 
waa  either  called  to  Washington  or  came  of  bis 
own  accord.  At  least  he  was  thereon  tho  I'Jth  aud 
for  a  day  or  two  thereafter.  He  had  interviews  with 
Presideut  John.sou  and  some  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
>^Ough  I  did  not  learn  that  he  was  present  at  any  reg- 
ular Ciihiuct  meeting. 

■  Ou  the  20th,  there  was  in  print  an  Executive  order 
relating  to  the  reeslablishment  of  civil  authority  iu 
Virginia.  It  was  signed  by  President  Johnson,  but 
was,  iu  all  its  essential  points,  agreed  upon  at  the 
last  Cabinet  conference  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  held  on  the 
day  of  his  assa-ssinalion.  Whether  this  order  was 
ever  formally  promulgated,  or  was  ouly  put  in  type 
fur  further  oonsideration,  I  am  uuablo  to  say.  1  be- 
lieve, however,  that  it  had  been  adopted  and  regularly 
issued  ou  the  '21st.  It  directed  each  member  of  the 
Cabinet  to  recognize  that,  so  far  as  Virginia  was  con- 
Ooroed,  tbe  rebellion  was  ended,  and  proceed  at  once 
to  do  what  was  required  of  his  respective  department 
to  givo  practical  force  to  this  recognition.  Among 
other  things,  it  was  directed  that  recommendations  be 
made  to  the  President  of  persons  for  appointment  to 
such  olHcos  in  the  State  as  are  in  his  control — from 
resideut  persons,  I  believe,  if  such  as  are  fitted  there- 
for can  be  found  within  a  certain  specified  time.  Such 
suggestions  as  might  properly  come  from  the  Execu- 
tive were  also  made  to  Governor  Pierpoint,  with  a 
view  to  assist  him  in  his  work. 

Ou  the  '26th  of  April,  General  llalleck  issued  his 
General  Orders  No.  Two,  the  first  paragraph  of  wh^h 
rea  s  as  follows: — "All  restrictions  upon  domestic 
"oommorco  and  trade,  except  as  to  articles  contra- 
"band  of  war,  iu  tho  State  of  Virginia,  as  insurgent 
"territory,  are,  by  the  authority  of  the  President,  re- 
"voked  in  respect  to  all  parts  and  counties  of  this 
"State,  which  have  duly  submilted  to  the  authority 
"and  arc  iu  the  military  possession  of  the  United 
"Stales."  It  will  be  observed  that  he  says  "by  the 
"authority  of  the  President."  With  the  surrender  of 
General  Joe  Johust  m's  army  practically  ends  the 
military  power  of  the  rebellion  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River;  and  this  is  therefore  ap|iropriately  foUoweJ, 
on  the  29th,  by  tho  Executive  order  extending  to  the 
entire  Southern  territory  ea.-'t  of  tho  river  the  trade 
privileges  already  extended  by  General  llalleck  to 
Virginia. 

This  brief  summary  makes  clear  two  points,  viz.:  — 
that  I^resident  Johnson  will  not  allow  any  mere  ab- 
stractions as  to  the  stiatus  of  the  Southern  States  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  reinaugurating  therein  the  na- 
tional authority;  and  that  he  is  carrying  out  the 
main  features  of  a  policy  roughly  blocked  out,  at 
least,  by  Mr.  Lincoln  befure  hia  death. 

Dixon. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ;\nviaiii^ER. 
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ANDREW  JOHNSON 
From  a  photograph  taken  in  iSbj,  by 
A.  Gardner,  Washington.,  D.  C,  and 
published  by  Philip  J.  Solomons,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


THEfRESIDENFS  POLICY. 


JiEEflNC  IN  COOPER  WSTITUTE 


Tlie  Ori^aulzation  and  Hesolutions. 


;^peeclies  of  Messrs,  Seward,  Deiiiiisoii, 
•Eaymond  and  Others. 


Amass-meeting  in  ratification  of  '■'■the  gen- 
-eriil  principles  annouDoed  by  President  JoLneou  iii  hiu 
anoQal  Message  to  Coagress,  and  ulao  in  lus  recent 
Veto  lIcsBan'e,"  was  held  last  cvoDinj^  in  the  Cooper 
lastitate.'  At  8  o'clock,  when  the  proucediDgs  coin- 
xaenced,  not  a  foot  of  utaudLn^  room  could  be  obtaiuud 
lii  the  la.rge  ball,  while  inauy  were  oom[ieUtd  to  leave, 
tmable  to  olitaiu  entrance  to  the  buiidine.  The  plat- 
Sorm  was  profusely  decorated  with  the  ^Nutional  colors. 
Immedialoly  over  tbo  chair  was  the  portrait  of  Audrow 
JohnjOD,  with  one  of  C-raut  on  the  right  aad  of  Slier- 
aoan  on  tho  left  baud.  A  bust  of  Wastiujjton  wuj 
■pJacod  in  front  of  tbo  spealior's  desk,  and  a  large  muu- 
*ier  of  banners  adorned  the  ceiling,  while  a  baud  of 
auufllc  enlivened  tha  procecdinf^s  by  performing',  at 
tatervals,  several  National  and  other  air3. 

Before  the  orators  of  tho  eveuiug  came  on  tho  plat- 
funn  the  audioDce  amoned  themselves  by  shouting  and 
cheericp  for  everything  imapinablo.  Abcat  71  o'clock 
Mr.  P.  il.  Wet.moilj  appeared  ou  the  stage,  and  in  coiu- 
pUment  to  a  few  ladies  who  were  prcnent  and  appeared 
rather  nncomfurtablo,  said:  "I  bavo  oflon  noticed  that 
ttt  a  largo  njecting  where  tbero  aie  ladies  present  ihey 
like  to  have  some  muslo  while  they  aro  waiung  for  the 
jipeakers." 

A  Voice— Thi-eo  sheers  for  tho  muaio.  [TremoLdous 
.ikbouta.] 

A  long  interval  elapsed,  but  there  was  do  raaiie. 

TELE  rOLUlCS  OF  THE  ■  ILEETII^C . 
ilr.  WETMOlffi  again  ciud;  "I  have  been  a^kod  what 
•Jti  the  politicsof  thia  nioeliug  I"  I  call  for  three  ohecra 
.for  tha  Union.  (The  call  was  responded  tu.)  Agaiu  the 
.eeatleman  said:  -"I  perceive  all  that  musio  (of  which, 
■icept  the  sound  of  a  two-ocnt  trampet  belonging  to  a 
•mall  boy  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  platform,  there  was  iiol 
»ije  faintest  symptom)  Las  been  lost  in  the  crowd.  Have 
f  ou  got  a  good  singer  there  J" 

An  unmistakably  Celtio  voice  exclaimed;  "ICo,"  but 
we  have  got  a  'fast-rate  whistler.'"  [Laughccr  and 
-ahuers.  ] 

Tho  audience  were  becoming  by  this  time,  imputient 
'£t  the  delay,  and  there  were  loud  shouTS  for  tha  ••i''ay- 
jalans,"  "Field,"  'lOpdyke,"  &c. 

On  the  platform  Messrs.  Opdyke,  Corue;j,  Judge 
-"Xlaly  and  others  wore  seatciL 

At  8  o'clock  iXr.  Geokqe  OruTKi;  called  the  metiing 
So  order.  He  said:  "As  Chairman  of  the  Cotniuiitce 
*f  Arrangements,  allow  me  to  express  my  grattccation 
■to  see  you  in  euch  large  numbers  to  indorse  the  policy 
«rf  onr  patriotic  Chief  ilagistrate,  Andrew  Jolmson— 
ft  jjolioy  so  Jast  and  wise  as  to  embrace  all  the  iuicrosts 
«f  our  common  country,  and.  which  it  deserves  of  all 
iaea.  I  have  tho  pleaanro  of  nominating  as  the  pre- 
oidlng  oflieur  of  this  meeting,  a  citLjon  well  known  to 
goa.  alike  distLugnished  for  his  moral  worth  and  public 
Mi/irit.  I  nominate  the  Hon.  Francis  B.  Cutting  as  pro- 
•«iding  oiEeer." 

Kr.  Cu-rnsG  then  loot  tho  Chair  amid  very  grcnt 
•applause. 

Mr.  "Wet.moi;e  then  read  the  follo-sving  list  of 

ViOE-1'REaiDENTi— Ilauiiltoii  Fibh,  Wiiliani  C.  Brj-unt,  A. 
.>.  Low,  JiiiDi:3  Brnwu,  Siueon  Dmiior,  llL-nry  Clev.-e,  I(.  in. 
jlihilchford,  SL^plir.rd  Knaj.p,  Aaron  ■Vtiud^rpoul,  MuinljalU). 
Robcrte,  Paul  Spofl'.ird,  lidwiu  Hoyt.  J.  K.  1).  Lanier.  Duvid 
Cows,  U.-nry  A.  .Siiiythe,  H.  II.  Vim  UycW,  V.  C. 
.jP»lljouD,  tfti-wart  Urowii,  Smui.cl  Wetmoro,  William 
ai.    Fof!.-.       FnmoU       SkidJy,      Cliurlijn      h'.      Livi-nnoto, 


^wfuunaC       un  Bamiett.  JoliuU.   Jod  _ . 

aJo«eBl..  rinDell,  !i.  B.  Cliittondon,  Cliaclof!  -Ausiistiia  fjj'via' 
V>.eur,;e  OpJyke.  .\.  O.  liu-/,„]^i,ii,  I',  ti.  \Vl„;tttoa.  K.  [i 
,^throp,  "-lorace  B.  Clalliii,  VVaiiaiji  H.  Aspinwall,  Isaac  N. 
JPtielpa,  B  mjat.iiii  II.  Wiiithrop,  S.iiiiuelBlutc!iCord,(icor-M  H. 
Jwtifou,  D  ,d  Dudley  Fi.^ld,  Dunjol  C.  Kiuj;-.iaiid,  r„ul  y. 
Worbcs,  X.  i'iiam  E.  Uodno,  jr..  Shf]ipiirJ  (Jaudy, 
Vvilliain  K.  tlcroui;,  Abraham  Si.  Coz/.iju»,  JCraruny  Warren' 
■^.eoaard  W.  Jerouie,  VVi„.  Alleii  Butler.  JiuiL-i  Miuiroc' 
..*uru«u  Kelly,  ICzra  Nye,  P.-lij  Hall,  Wm.  O.  Nuilson,  Tiujo- 
Hiy  G.  Churc'jill.  Eltiaijharii  'rownsiind,  JobepU  Stuart.  Joliu 
t*.  Ivaiio,  H.  S.  Fearing,  Tnwiiaeud  llania,  Mosed  Lazarus, 
jjotiah  M.  Fiik,  Lawr.MJce  J«ronie,  John  A.  Ibimiltou.  John 
ai.  J«i;k9ou,  W.  B.  DiQsijiorB,  Stephen  Hyatt.  Joaeidi  W.  Al- 
ijivp,  JoljD  T.  Farieh,  Kenruoy  Vv'arrau,  J.  j.  'rowiioeud, 
/iei.rv  Berg..  lercel  Low,  Wed.  W.  (Jbrk,  Douglas  Uubiuiou. 
f>.  W.  Burnhaji:,  S.  Jaudou,  Mi/jthcrn  Touipkini,  F.dw.ird 
lnJ«Lit,  E.  P.  Cowlou,  Danl.  Devliii,  Hiraj:i  Walluidsu, 
yJta.  il.  Traye-rs.  I'iirke  Godwin.  Abruijimi  Wukuman 
j/aiuea  Wud. worth.  11.  W.  T.  JIaH,  Jolm  T.  Fomst 
iSmjiy    W.    Unbloll,  J.  T.    Mailey.    Win.    B.  Bend.  JiLury 


3«?,  Clias.  L.  Auilionv,  fl.  A.  .(ol:n;on,  ;,to3-5  F.  Odfll,  Ar- 
toofjjeary.  D«nitd  .^.  bic!ce:i3nn.  r^r.icl  Lov/-,  ,Tobn  Q.  Jones, 
B,  Caylufl,  Nahom  .SnlUvin,  Oeor.;c  Bn/^s,  S.  C.  ".VtllinuiB, 
Kicbard  .Schell,  Tliornaii  Murphy,  Abraham  Lent,  John  U. 
White,  W'm.  Lainibt-or,  jr..  \Vm.  ButlLT  Dunoon.  Eli^lia  Riz?^, 
f.  W.  Ccggill.  HowaT.i  L.  Paraicleo.  VV.  H.  llaya,  John  A. 
^«rker,  Chan.  Harrioi^iQ,  Krastii^  C.  Benedict,  Thomas  E. 
JWth,  James  K.  Place.  Ethan  Allon,  R.  T.  Sherman,  Wrn.  HI. 
nffaltou,  .Redrew  Carrfgao,  Jos.  B.  V'd.-nLim,  Kobort  Cutting, 
Ir.,  M.  IL  Idvin.  K.  [I.  Lyman,  Kdword  E.  Coator,  Itoliert 
Bca«Il,  Josiah  lloddcn,  C.  Winthrop,  C-  f£.  LUieuthal,  J. 
VmlttnHter.  Charles  L.  Front. 

6EcaBTABiES— Henry  E.  Davies,  jr.,  U-  A.  Bailey,  John 
B.  Draper,  WiUiam  P.  JonoH. 

Xbcse  oliicers  were  d-oly  elected. 

StPEECH  OF  TBH  HOS.  F.  B.  Ct7TTTr<l. 

Tie  Hon.  Mr.  Ct^rTTNr.  then  came  forward  and  aaid: 

GENTiEMEy  AXD  Fellow-Citizexs:  I  need  not  say 
tkat  I  feel  greatly  honored  by  being  called,  on  this  oc- 
••oioo,  to  preside  over  thia  groat  meeting,  because  it  is 
•  position  that  any  one  who  felt  proud  of  the  good  opin- 
ion of  his  fellow-eitizens  would  'gladly  have  accepted. 
CTbii  greet  meeting,  reprcsentincr,  as  it  does,  a  large  pro 
yortiouof  the  intelh^ionee.  the  patriotism  and  the  practi- 
e«l  common  sense  of  tnis  community  is  destined,  I  trust,  to 
prtxluce  great  fruits  iu  the  present  distracted  condition 
sf  oar  public  councils.  I  rise  not  for  the  purpose  of 
Biaking  s  speech  or  eitendiog  my  remarks,  because 
jMnne  of  the  mo  iistinguisLed  public  meu  of  this 
jBoontry,  some  of  i  lust  eminc-it  speakers  are  here, 
many  of  whom  have  Mnio  at  great  personal  ineonve- 
Jilenoe  from  a  very  great  distance  to  address  you.  and 
Aid  you  by  their  advio"'  iu  the  present  crisis  of  ntfairs, 
pad  some  of  these  geutlcmen,  altar  the  address  which 
MS  been  prepared  shall  hare  been  read,  and  after  the 
Waolntions  shall  have  been  3ul>Tiiitte<l  to  yon." 

(At  this  point  the  Hon.  W.  JJ.  ScTurd  made  bis  np- 
•e^ranoe  on  the  platform.  Tho  andi^'j^ce  rose  oi,  mas^s 
knd  cheered  vociferously.  'Whea  the  tumult  had  iu 
•ome  measure  .'=nb.;ided,  Mr.  Cutting  ,s:;id: ) 

"r»oa  may  web,  fellow-titi.TCUs,  welcemo  the  distin- 
jCnishcd  gentleman  who  has  entered,  for  you  conld 
Haver  have  welcomed  a  truer  patriot,  ii  better  Aiueri- 
wui.  ora  man  who  has  .siood  to  tiie  Governmout  with 
•reater  fidelity  th'u:igh  all  tho  bloody  eoenes  through 
which  it  has  passed  lean  ho.  [Apph-.use. ]  ICnomies  of 
aocrse  he  has  made,  but  his  hosts,  and  troops  and  thon- 
ionds  of  friends  would  need  (icres  to  hold  them.  The 
fesolntions  which  shall  bo  .snbniided  to  you,  in  my 
Bind,  breathe  the  true  spirit  of  conciliation,  of  mod- 
•rjitien,  of  fraternal  love.  Alter  the  termination  of  the 
4r«r_it  w-as  expected  that  we  should  have  a  Chiistian 
fpirit,  instead  of  witnc.ising  such  scenes  in  (.'ongress 
fspplaasej;  men  undertaking  to  wrangle  aadto  theoiizo 
gmtil  they  have  befogged  themselves  end  every- 1 
tiodj  around  them;  until  they  have  ceased  to 
■ea  clearly  or  to  hear  plainly  the  voice  and 
•entimcQta  of  the  American  people.  I  say 
jit  in  no  spirit  of  menace,  but  1  tell  the  majority  in  Con- 
gress that  if  they  proceed  to  haggle  and  barsain  for 
)Dore  and  for  better  terms,  instead  of  hastemng  to  make 
peace,  they  will  be  displaced  by  almost  tbo  nuanimous 
voice  of  this  country,  (immense  apphiuse.]  Uentle- 
Aiea,  I  am  afraid  t  am  beginniugto  make  a  speech,  and 
lierefora  I  will  stop. 

Voices — "  Co  on,  go  on." 

Ml.  Cltten'g — "  No,  I  will  stop,  bccauue  it  is  a  diffi- 
•alt  thing  when  a  horse  gets  uuuer  full  way  to  stop  him 
trjthout  damage."     [Laughter  and  cheers. J 

Mr.  David  Dltdley  Fiet.d  then  presented  the  foUow- 
Ise  address  aad  resolutions,  merely  remarking  tliat  he 
(bad  been  requested  to  prepare  thera,  and  also  to  address 
Ibe  meeting;  bnt  that  he  had  nothing  now  to  say  beyoud 
What  they  contained: 

ADIlKESS  TO  THE  CITIZEN'S  OF  NEW-TORE. 
It  Is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  people  at  all  times  to 
4iicns«  tho  acta  of  their  public  servants,  and  especially 
Ivhen  grave  pnblic  questions  are  depending.  The  pres- 
•ut  i»  6  time  which  demands  such  discussion,  both  be- 
csnse  the  .questions  now  before  the  country  are  of  great 
jnaffnitade  in  themselves,   and  because  ditferent  views 

Evail  in  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of 
government.  'Wo  hope  these  dilferencos  aro  not 
jconcilable;  and  in  order  to  promote  a  final  agree- 
DiAit,  the  people  should  interpose  with  an  expression  of 
IbetJ  own  opinions.  The  issue  of  the  war, glorious  to  our 
uttDst  and  more  gUirious  for  tha  freedom  which  it 
brongi't,  leaves  uport^our  bauds  tha  great  task  of  pacid- 
eatiOD.  This  is  the  llt.st  question.  B very  other  is  sub- 
ordinate U)  it.  All  attempts  to  pervert  tho  occasion 
to  purposes  of  party,  on  whichever  side,  are  unworthy 
of  just  men  Otni  dangerous  to  tho  public  welfare.  'VVhat 
»ho  country  ncv-ds  is  repde.  The  conflict  of  arms  has 
teased,  tho  conSict  of  possions,  wliicli  led  to  that  of 
arms,  Bhould  eenso  also.  The  ai.icrity  with  which  our  i 
hflroio  fuMiors  liavi^ jet'irned  to  p^Kcel'ul  pursuits  is  not 
\tfea  biBcrnble  thao  ll't;ir  vi.^toi'ies,   '^')\ey  cbtfris)}  i:o  8ii-  ' 

\ATno°I^lt^tllZ^^^'^P^''^'  overcome.  They 
Oonstitntll;;'  iJ^'arbefX't^^^"'  J^J^,,:'''«  ^.?}°^'  ">« 
'  R-ant  a  firm  and  lastine^^n^T^f  '''""''"'S-  ^^<^y  now 
■  <^f  armed  host  litic^  but  o^?  J .  ''"^  T'^^'^'  "  "^"^s^^ion 
-and  we  Want  Klme  channek^f  ""''"""y-  '^^''y  ^^""^t 
and  the  whole  oe ople  leU   t  e«   t'.'""""""  ^^^^  ^^"Poned 

wa.- and  t,,repuin'their  places  If '.^el''  ""^  ''"^"'  "^ 
eiLizensof  ouecouutrv  itb  „'„n""'^-  ""™"  «»  '"Jal 
"'•■■■'liny.  The  el"mcut  oi-  iV  r?,  'f  ^"""'"""on  .nad  ono 
the  only  one,  is  he  nolinV-n  .  ?'^^'"=''-  ^'"^-  "^  »'g  tldnk 
-the  late  s  aves  Xm  w '  T'^'''""  °f  '"o   freedmen 

.:reat  Oonstitutiona  am^idment  '^7°'""""^'^  ''^ '"« 
«tantial  disagreement  am,i  "?,?,?, ;  ^'"'"'  '^  »"  aub- 
^'^ !)  nghts.  We  all  ag,™"'  L'  '^.^'.^'■'"  'f  Peeting  the,r 
cnilnghtBof  auy  o  her  .."-"'  .''"  '""'"  ""  '"« 
"f  person  and  prup.ny  Z  h.V'^""'-"^"  "«'"« 
testify;     in    Kl„„r     ,i  ,^'        "   ^^t'''    to   sue    and    to! 

the  liw.  "B,:!'"ji,o '  ?  t":;^'  ^a  ir'v  ^''■-- 

suUruau  is  the  dividiuo-  mp»f,>,  -..."''*"  '"^^"  "'» 
fat  they  should  huvo  L^reM^i  ^^"f^  '^^°  i"^*'^' 
Some  of  them  say  h^t  the  eh  -H^  t'^  "",  ^^^^°  ferminds. 
nght;  that  every  nelson  bas^n"/'"';;-'""'''  '=*  '^  "''f^'^ 
>.i  the  enactment  of  tliolau  A.  whi''.  '"■  ''"''""^'l^^" 
Others   say  that  tho  '>^<^  l^^d^tt  ^Jl^^^:;::^:^^  , 


of  the  KcbcilioD,  and  therefore  should  l)o  endowed  with 
the  privilege  of  p:irticipaiiug  in  the  goi'ernment  of  the 
I uuutry  wiiich  they  helped  to  save.     Otucrs   still   miiiii- 
tain    That   the  snUrnge   is  the   only   safegnard   of   the 
( olored    race    for    the    preaervaiion   of   their   freedom 
and    civil    rights.      On   the   other   band,    these   propo- 
silions    aro    denied     aud     two    other    considerations 
nre    put    forward  :      First,       thitt      in      respect      tu 
the    Stall's,     whether    those    lately    la    reboJiun    or 
!  tliose    which    have    over    been      hiyal,      the     Federal 
I  •Jovernmeut  baa  no  rijihi  to  iulerfere  with  the  question 
I  of  the  elective  fruuclilse,  and  second,  that  in  respect  to 
till'  lJisiri£l  of  Coluinhiu  uud  tho  Territories,  which  are 
huliject  to  the  leiiislution  of  Congress,  tlio  question  is 
j  uno  ut^  cxpedii'iicy,  depending  upou   the   cireiimstauecs 
joi'each  pariieular  case — tho  olocti<e   franchise   being 
I       not  a  right.  Lint  a  trust — and   that  wherever  .^reat  uum- 
bi'i'.s  ol  tlio  blacks  are  in  an  ignorant  aud   doliasod  con- 
ditiou,    it   would   be   unwise   and   dangerous   to  admit 
theui  to  tho  snifi'age.     These  are  the  opposing  theories: 
and   it   cannot   bo    denied     that    tho  judcmeut    whicri 
iu<-n   will   loruj    upon   thum   depends   much    upon  their 
theory    of    goi-erninent.      Tlu'y    who    believe    in    the 
Do'Lucratic-Uepublican     theory     inherited     from      tho 
fathois     will     guard     with     scrupulous     fidelity     the 
rigl;ts    of    the    .•5t:ilc8    as     they    were     reserved    by 
the  Coniliiution.     It  will  be  reniembered  that  tho  tenth 
amondmont    of    that    instrument  declares   that    "tho 
powers  not  herein  delegated  to  tho  United  States  by  the 
Constituiion,  nor  prohibited   by  it  to  tho  States,  are  re- 
served  fo   ihe   States   respectively   or   to   the   pcopln." 
There   can   bo   no  question   whaiover   that  the   power 
deteriuiniug  who  shad  and  who  shall  not  enjoy  the  eloo- 
tive  frauohifip,    belongs   exohuiveiy   to   tho   respective 
Stales,     i-i'ew-roik  has  no  moie  rij-'ht  to  say  who   shall 
or  shall   nut   voie  in  Virginia  than  'Virgiuia  has  to  say 
who  shall  or  .shull  not  vote  in  Kev.'-York.    Over  the 
District  of   Coluinbia  the  power    of   Conirress   is    uo 
doubt   plenary,  but   it  is  a  power   to  be  eicrcised,  rot 
only   fur   the   inbabitanls  of  the  Bistrict,  but   for   tho 
whide  country.     Our    Congress,   our   I'lesiilcnt,    our 
.fudges,    our     Cabiuec     Minibters,    the    ilinisters    of 
fiireigu     States,     our    Treasury,     our     archives    are 
there.     Wu  must   provide  for  the  safety,  comfort  and 
cunvenierice  of  all  Lhese  perS'i.is,    nut  less  than    for  the 
safety,   coraioit   and   conveuiencc  of  tho  other  inhabit 
nuts.     To  admit  into   ibc   Govoinineot  of.that  district 
all    tho    blacks  who   may  Iluck   iuto  it  from    the    ad- 
loiiiing   .States   for  a    brief  sojourn,    without   any   dis- 
eriiuiuMtion,  is  an  act  of  revolutionary  fruiiiv.     To  sny 
that  a  like  iudi8eiimiii.^tion  exists  as  to  tho  whites  is  no 
answi'i'.    It   IS    bad  to   have    l.UOO    itruoraut    voters; 
it  is  worse   to   have   li.OdU.     If  the   sutfrago   is  already 
debased,     us   boine   muii   say.  it    is    an    act  of  folly  to 
dcbui^e  it  biill  further,  even  though  it  stiould  bo  done  by 
way  of  supposed  counterpoise  lo   injurious  furces.     The 
elective  I'ranchijie  IS  not  a  natural  right,  bnt  a  political 
tru.st.  if  it  is  even  true  that  every  person  who  is  suojuct 
lo  the  laws,  is  entitled  to  a  ji  irt   in  making  thein.    then 
every  sojourner  auiung  us,  every  foreigner  tho  moment 
belauds  is  entitled  to  a  vote.  lor  he  is  as  much  governed 
by  our  laws  as  if  be  had  uhviiys  lived  npou  our  soil.     To 
have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  oia;;  isl  ry,  is  to  bold  a 
.trust,  conferred  b»  tho  Itiws  nni^   regulated  by  them,  iic- 
c:jrding   to   circnrastonce.-,  for  the    best  government  uf 
tho  whole  body  oi  iiihabita. ...-,.    Because  the  blacks  have 
fuutrut   for  the   country,  th.it  does  not  necessuiily  j/j'o 
them  a  right  to  govern  n,  or  to  [lai'tieipate  in  its  gove^  - 
jueiit.     If  it  were  othen/ise,  every  bravo   boy  liom  si.  • 
teeu  to  tv,'euty-one  \^ho  fought  m  the  Union  ranks,  unc 
tiicie  were  thousandii  upon  thousunUs  of  such,  should 
have      u      vote      in.stcad      of     waiting     lor      years 
lo  participate  in  the  goverumcut  to   which  he  is  suo- 
jbcled.     The  blacks  fought  for  a  couutry,  and  they  have 
it;  theyl"ou'rl;t  fur  their  freedom,  and  they  have  ob- 
tciined  it.     For,  thanks  be  to  God,  the   snu  of  this  glori- 
ous moruiug  ha.'j  not  seen  a  single  slave  through  all  tho 
unbroken  land,  from  sea  to  sea.     We  would   welcome 
our  ciuancipiitod   brother  to  tho  rights  of  manhood. 
We   wuiiUl  take    him    by    tho    hand    and     Ind     him 
etiud  up  and   be  of  good    cheer,   fur    henceforth   no  | 
In  in  can  call  him.^elf  his   niajtor.     iJut   when  we  are 
c>ked    to    give    all    the    men    of    bis    race,   at    clio 
,  moiueut    of   their    emancipation,     tho    right    to    par- 
ticioate    in     tbo     Gorernnient,       we      must     answer, 
I  in  tho  words  cf  ono  of  their  osvn  number,    more  intelli- 
gent than  many  others,    white    or    black— "The  able- 
bodied  only    bear    arms,    (fne    able-minded  only  should 
vote."    To  insist  that  the  blacks  will  not  bo   protected 
in  their  .freedom  and  aU  their  rights,  if   they    have   not 
tho  elective  franchise,  is  to  forget  that   by  the  second 
clause   of   tho    great    amendment,   it  is  provided,  that 
'■Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this    articlo   by 
appropriate    legislation.'    It    is  also  to  forget  that  the 
meu      and     women    of   the    South    are  of  lika   senti- 
ments    and    iiistinctB    with   ourselves,      and     some- 
thing    certainly     may    be      e_xpected      from      their 
regard    to    their    interests    and    from    their  sense  of 
jnstice.    It  is  a  curious  feature  of   the  Freedmen's  bill 
which  the  rresident  has  just  veio€>-l,  that  it  took  the 
blacks  under  tha  nrotiection  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  if  they  were  not  able  to  take  oaro  of  theraselves, 
while  the  same  persons  who  urged  this  the  hardest  are 
the  moot  rlamorons  to  give   this  .same   dependent  popu- 
ulation  a  l.irge  share  in  tha  government  of  tho  country. 
Tho  exclu.sion  of  representatives  in  boi:h  houses  of  Cou- 
p-ess from  the  States  lately  in  Kebellion   can  only   bo 
jcstilied  on  tha   theory  that  their  States  aro  not  in  the 
Cuion.or  that  no  proper  elections   have   been  held,   or 
that  the  persona  elected  cannot  take  the  oath  prescribed 
by  Congress  as  a  test  of  loyalty.     Tho  first  theory  is  op- 
posed to  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the   wUole  i^orth 
dixi-iug  the  war,  and  the  last  cannot  apply  because  the 
tiie  eath  has  not  been  tendered  to  any  person  claiming 
to  be  a  representative.     The  second  theory  should  seem 
also,  not  to  be  held,  for  there  does  not  pppear  to  have 
been  any  investigation  before  the  regular  committees  on 
elections  of  the  regularity  and  fiiiruesa  of  the  respective 
olcctiona.    Somo  other  re.ison  is  supposed  to  exist,  and 
that  .1  dc-uiro  to  make  the  exclusion  a  means  of  compel- 
ling these  States  to  do  something  which   they  conld  not 
otherwise  bo  compollod   to  do.    This    is  an   unjust  pro- 
ceeding, an  unsafe   precedent.     Congress  cannot  right- 
tully  do  indirectly  what  it  cannot  do  directly.     Wo  are 
' "■''     " '•■""      '"     express    onr    couvietion    that 


bound     thertiforo      to 


the  rxclnsion  oj  roprcjsentatiTes  from  the  eleven 
ritatca  whicli  are  now  nnrepreacDted  In  Con- 
gioaa  of  loyal  men  who  were  lairly  elected 
mid  can  take  the  ontb,  ia  a  munlfeat  usnrpation. 
Fellow  citizen?,  tlia  maintenance  of  tbe  C'onaiitQtion — 
which  is  bnt  another  expression  for  the  tidciity  of  the 
pjblic  bcrvanta  to  the  trusts  which  they  have  sworn  to 
execute— is  of  more  vaMio  to  the  people  of  thia  country 
tiian  tbe  rise  or  full  of  any  party,  or  the  soocesa  or 
failure  of  any  measure.  In  tbe  present  nnhappy  ditfer- 
ences  between  Congress  and  the  President,  tbe  latter, 
ia  obeilience  to  bis  sense  of  constitutioaal  dnty,  de- 
clines the  vast  patronage  and  power,  civU  nnd  mili- 
tary, which  the  former  would  give  him.  Wo  honor 
him  for  tliis.  ^Ve  believe  tbe  whole  country  will  do 
as  much.  It  knows  that  no  man  has  suffered 
more,  or  strnggled  harder  tor  his  convictiona.  His 
loyalty  to  his  conrtry  and  his  devotion  to  all  classes  of 
Its  peoplo  aj'e  uuijuestioucd,  and  while  it  does  not- be- 
come freemen  to  promise  beforehand  concurrences  in 
nil  tbo  acta  of  any  public  servant,  we  express  to  An- 
drew .fobnson  our  confidence  iu  his  integrity  and  bis 
fidelity  to  tbe  principles  in  reference  to  which  be  was 
elected,  our  hearty  commendation  of  the  general  doc- 
trines of  bis  two  messages,  and  our  readiness  to  support 
him  in  allconsfituvional  measures  for  thu  public  welfare. 
1>.ES0I,UT10:S3. 

Pesolvrd,  That  tlifi  ritizciia  pf  New-York,  here  aasembled, 
In.yal  to  tile  Cou^^tirutioii  nnil  ilie  Union,  and  Idithtul  to  the 
[innciples  which  liavo  carried  tlio  country  triumphantly 
duouiih  i.he  war,  ;iro  C'mviut«ii  of  the  n-'ces^ity  of  un  t-arly 
and  couiDl>!to  pacilication  of  tbo  country,  that  the  people  may 
alt  fn.5;ii;6  iu  their  proper  puraaitfl  and  rt-cp  the  just  reward*  of 
their  latjorn. 

Uesohed,  That,  therefore,  we  desire  to  ^ee  the  restoration  of 
practical  a.id  constitutional  relations  between  all  the  Statei 
and  tile  Federal  Governtnt-nt  at  the  earliest  practicable  period, 
nnd  to  that  end  >v8  lavor  the  admiaaioa  into  Conjjrfis  ot'all 
loyal  repiesentativei  from  tbe  Statea  lately  in  rebelUon  who 
wero  fairly  elected  and  can  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  Coq- 
gresi  08  a  testot  uiiswervin;;  loyalty  through  all  the  pressure 
3uJ  P'tU  of  the  K«bellion. 

liesolved,  That  we  approve  the  general  principles  announced 
by  the  President  iu  lua  Annual  Message  and  ia  liis  late  niei- 
hj5e,  oxplaininu  ttle  reasons  for  withlioldinir  hia  assent  to  the 
hill  for  thtr  continuance  and  enlargement  of  the  Kreedmen'a 
Bureau;  and  while  wo  eipresa  this  approval,  we  give  him 
our  confidence,  and  promise  him  our  continued  support  in  all 
proper  meiisiires  for  the  r.'atoratioti  ot  Coustitutional  govern- 
nu'nt  in  all  iiarti;  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  we  also  take  this  occaa,*on  to  express  our  ap- 
proval of  the  action  of  our  Souat.ir,  Edv,dn  D.  Morgan,  and 
our  Representatives,  Ili'nry  J.  l^aymond  and  William  A. 
Darling,  iu  sustaining  the  President. 

lutiiLvrd,  That,  notwithitauitjin,'  the  failure  0('  the  bill  late- 
ly p.ii-ed  through  the  two  llou.f^s  of  Congress  for  the  protec- 
;m;!!  C'f  !be  iVevioi'-ii,  wewstU  it  ucderstood  that'  Jve  claim 


for  them  the  full  poBsession  and  enjoyment  of  all  civil  rights 
equally  with  any  other  ioliabitants  of  the  country,  by  which 
we  meiui  all  righta  of  peisou  and  property,  iucludiug  those 
without  whicli  the  others  iire  usnleEs — the  right  to  sue  and  to 
testify,  and  complete  equality  bt-lbro  the  law — aud  we  think 
that  Congrt^ss  und  tlio  President  are  bound  to  uso  all  the 
means  which  the  Cou:ititutioii  Una  given  them  to  secate 
thjt   end. 

Hetulved,  That  the  Constitution  is  at  once  our  charter  and 
defence;  no  magistrate  ran  go  bejond  it;  no  department  of 
thf  GoveiniUfiit,  however  powerful,  legislitivo  or  eXHcuiive. 
ia  permitted  to  transcend  it ;  and  however  bf  nevolent  or  c,th--r- 
wise  meritorious  a  uiea-uie  maybe,  if  It  be  not  wiihiuthe 
powers  granted  by  the  Constitution  it  cannot  bo  adopted,  and 
wu  in,-;ist  that  every  on.?  of  our  public  tervimts  shall  conform 
to  the  will  of  the  wliolo  people,  us  muuifeuted  in  the  ureal 
organic  act,  which  ia  autecedeut  and  superior  to  the  Govern- 
ment itself. 

Tho  rendinu  of  tbo  address  and  resolutions  wus 
repeatedly  interruiitcd  by  di.stui'bauoes  among  tho 
amlience.  The  Ohainnan  called  Ibroidor  seveiol  limes, 
and  the  oroivd  icspondcd  by  calling  for  tho  puLiee, 
when  the  C'bairiiiau  retorted  by  telling  them  that  a 
meetiug  snch  us  that  ought  to  bo  able  to  preserve  order 
without  tho  iirterfereueii  of  tho  police.  Tbe  reading  of 
the  a-idreso  and  resolutions  was  utlength  linished.wlieu 
the  iiuestioii  of  their  adoption  was  put  and  curried. 

The  Chairman  then  iutroiluced  tho  Hon.  W.  H. 
SewaicD,  who  cumo  forward  amid  a  storm  of  applauoe. 
and  commenced  his  speech.  Dis  voico  was  for  the 
must  part  sti-ong  and  linn,  but  at  tho  closo  of  nearly  all 
his  sentences  bis  acccutu  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely 
uuJorsliiod  even  within  a  few  fr.et  of  llie  stage. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.    WM.  H.    KEWAUD. 

Fel!ow-ci[iaoii8 — 1  hcive  been  in  the  hubit,  aa  yon  per- 
hujislinow,  of  addressing — (Voices,  "Louder  I  louder  I") 
.\ly  voico  bus  been  broken,  aud  I  trust  ynu  will  b.ivo 
chiiilyaod  not  ask  mo  to  speak  louder.  The  doctors 
conlil  tell  you  why.  I  was  saying,  for  the  iul'ormation 
of  (huso  who  hear  me — that  can  hoar  luc — that  It  bus 
been  my  hubit.  fi>r  many  years  ji.ist,  of  addressing  my 
felliiw-cilizeus  of  the  Stnto  of  Kew-i'ork  on  tbo  evo  of 
iinpuitaut  elections,  from  my  own  hunio  ut 
AuiuuD.  I  have  been  heard,  through  tho  kindjiess  of 
my  fellow-citi/.ens,  from  Moniauk  I'oiiit  toCiiautauijuu, 
and  from  Lake  Ciiamplaiu  to  tho  Ocean,  when  I  only 
spoke  even  within  tbo  protection  of  my  parUirs  or  fire- 
side and  home.  I  was  hero  on  tbo  IStti  of  October  last 
to  speak  to  you  then  and  I  did  sponk  concoriiiag  the 
dangers  of  a  collision  between  thu  Kcpublican  friends 
of  the  I'rosiderii  of  the  Onitud  Stuies  and  him  whom  tho 
people  of  tbo  United  States  have  elevated  to  that 
high  and  responsible  trust.  I  stated  then 
what  I  thougiu  would  answer  for  instruction 
and  profit  for  a  whole  year,  and  you  all  agreed  then  to 
give  mo  a  respite  of  one  whole  year,  and  that  1  should 
come  buck  aud  apeak  to  you  on  political  tupics  in  Octo- 
ber. Iriliti;  and  now  you  have  c.illed  mo  back  here  again 
on  tho  iid  of  I'^obi  uary.  It  is  rather  hard  that  a  person 
shall  be  reiiiiired  to  perioral  duty  uti  he  capital  and  at 
tho  sumo  time  that  of  a  traveling  lecturer  or  spcakur  ut 
home,  osipeoi  Illy  from  so  large  a  State  as  tins.  Bnt  I 
have  come  back  in  obedience  to  your  summons.  I  have 
Come  buck  oucerfully — I  have  como  back  cheer- 
fully, for  I  am  no  Secessiouist.  [Laughter.  J  I 
know  how  to  obey,  1  lliinl.,  tho  commands  of  my  fe  low- 
citizens  of  my  native  State  without  violating  my  allegi- 
auco  to  tho  United  Slates.  fChecia.]  llut  although  1 
have  como  back  in  obodieiico  tu  this  summons,  1  have 
not  come  baei  aa  an  ulaiiuist — 1  have  no  terrors  to 
sound   I  havo  uo  dangers  to   wnru   you   of,    I   have   no 


alarm  to  awaken  or  approheusioiia  to  excite  about  pub- 
lic atFairs.  There  are  no  dauiicrs,  there  are  uo  perils, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  alarm.  Tbo  country  baa  been 
Saved  [chceraj— saved,  completely  saved,  tnnnks  be  to 
God  I  and  it  is  nut  to  bo  saved  over  again  ia  this  day 
and       generation.  Tbe         State       is        safe— the 

goodly  fillip  has  passed  beyond  the  breakers,  the 
billowH  and  the  temjiest  which  boat  upon  her  during 
bye  years,  and  sho  is  uow  succcssltully  and  proudly 
riding  into  tho  port  w  hero  she  ougut  to  be.  There  are", 
iudecd,  a  few  reefs  at  tho  mouth  af  tho  harbor,  and 
skill  will  bo  exoiciaed  by  a  wiso,  prudent  and 
a  curefal  crew,  and  sho  will  meet  with  no  shock, 
uo  collision;  oui  sho  Will  ride  safely  into  her  ancient 
mooring,  whether  she  pass  through  this  chauuel  which 
they  say  is  entirely  sale,  or  whether,  taking  tho  advice 
of  others,  the  mcuibcrs  of  Congress  more  especiallv, 
siio  lowera  her  sails  and  tucks  round  iu  order  to  tike  a 
longer  sweep.  The  country  is  snfc,  I  toll  you,  any 
bow  I  [Checrs.J  It  is  ouiy  a  dispute  between  the 
pilots;  tor  all  aro  honest  men— all  well-meaning  piK':a. 
All  that  can  or  will  happen  will  bo  thia:  that 
sho  may  rub  tho  bottom  or  sides,  and  that  us  sho 
presses  upon  the  sands  she  may  rock  and  roll  a 
little,  and  then  tome  of  tbe  pilots — pe»cnanc6 
it  may  bo  some  Congressman  or  some  Cabinet  Minister, 
porclianoo  it  may  bo  some  Senator  or  some  (■'resident, 
perchance  it  may  be  some  staieamaii — may  unfortunate- 
ly get  wasuud  overboard.  1  should  bo  sorry  for  this  to 
happen;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  all  that  can  happen,  bo- 
cause  the  good  ship  ia  coming  in  without  a  leak  fore  or 
alt,  and  without  a  spar  or  a  splinter  starboard  or  lar- 
board— aho  is  coming  in  all  safe  and  sound.  (Cheers.] 
I  should  bo  Very  sorry  if  any  id  theso  pilota  should  bo 
washed  overboard;  but  if  that  can  be  prevented  you 
and  1  will  tiy  and  do  tho  best  wo  can  to  prevent  it. 
Well,  then.ii  can  be  borne.  A  nd  if  I  should  happen  to 
1)0  one  of  tliTisb"  tliat  nro  lv)3t;  in  that  iv.iy,  Ut 
no  friend  take  any  concern  on  that  account. 
And  now.  fellow-citizens,  having  once  relieved  you  of 
your  anxieties,  showing  yon  I  came  hero  to  talk  no 
alarm,  I  will  proceed  with  the  subject  which  you  wish 
me  to  discuss.  Th.it  subject  ia  a  dilference  of  opinion 
between  the  President,  who  ia  one  of  the  pilota  who 
st.ind  at  the  helm,  and  the  assistants,  who  ore  sum- 
moned up  from  time  to  time  to  tho  watch  at  tho  forward 
deck  under  the  conitnaud  of  the  qnaa-termaster.  It  is  a 
very  considerublu  dilference,  and  I,  perhaija,  cannot 
explain  it  to  jou  any  better  than  I  shall  do  by  remind- 
ing suob  of  yon,  and  I  suppose  there  are  many  »uch, 
who  have  been  sometime  iu  your  Uvea  in  the  habit  of 
attcudinc  tbe  theater.  All  such  may  remember  a  play 
which  bud  some  popularity  some  years  ago. 
It  was  entitled,  "  Tuo  Nervous  Man  and  the 
Man  of  Xerve  !  These  two  obnracters,  the  nervous 
man  and  the  man  of  nerve,  lived  in  dififerent  poi-ta  of 
tho  country.  Tlioy  were  friends.  They  had  been 
friends  in  their  youth,  and  their  friendship  increased 
with  adAaucing  years.  The  nervous  man  had  a  son,  a 
hopeful  sou,  and  tho  man  of  nerve  had  a  loveable  daugh- 
ter. These  fnud  parcnis  contracted  a  marringo  be- 
tween these  paitiea,  which  should  bring  their  two 
houses,  and,  1  suppose,  their  estatea  together,  but 
without  letting  the  candidatea  into  the  secret.  In  tho 
mean  time  these  two  amiable  young  persons,  through 
some  caprico  of  fortune,  or  of  some  other  more  capri- 
cious god.  happened  to  fall  together  at  a  watering- 
phice,  and  knowing  nothing  of  each  other's  previous 
history  or  relation,  and  nothing  of  tho  viowa  of  their 
parents,  they  fell  in  love,  aa  was  most  natnra!;  and 
aa  was  most  natural  after  falling  in  love, 
agreed  to  be  married.  Each  went  home  and  reported 
to  tho  parent.  What  waa  their  surprise  to  flml  that  the 
nervous  man  refused  to  allow  hia  son  to  marry  tho  lady 
of  hia  choice,  who  waa  a  stranger  to  him,  nnd  an- 
nounced that  he  had  In  view  a  marriage  whicii  waa 
most  desirable,  tho  other  p.irty  to  which  he  would  pro- 
duce, anil  with  whom  ho  wa-s  expected  to  fall  in  love 
at  lirst  sight.  Tho  man  of  nerve  waa  iMjually  mys- 
terious with  tho  lady.  And  so  finding  they  were  to  bo 
married,  as  they  supposed  to  strangers,  tbey  both  run 
away  and  got  married  together.  When  the  newa 
of  it  came  the  nervous  man  was  all  on  fire  with 
disappointmout,  with  passion  and  rage.  He  disavowed 
hia  son,  he  disinherited  him,  he  declared  he 
would  never  see  bim  again;  and  tho  man  of  nerve  on  the 
other  hand  protested  that  hia  daughter  should  be  recov- 
ered, and  she  should  still  marry  the  man  of  hia  choice. 
Wbat  waa  the  surprise  of  the  parenta  when  the  lovers 
having  come  from  church  and  fell  and  begged  the 
parents'  forgiveness  and  blessing,  the  parents  disooy- 
ered  the  son  and  daughter  had  each  married  the  very 
■^arty  tliet  had  pledged  them  to  marry  beforehand.     It 

,Q«,_^. ,...;icm6ut,  bat  it  waa  asjccoaa.      I'lio-norv-. 

)as  man  refused  to  give  his  consent,  although  the  mar- 
riage was  ii  revocable,  although  it  came  jast  as  he 
wanted.  But  the  man  of  nerve  had  more  consideration. 
He  said  it  would  all  come  out  right,  and  he  extended 
hia  forgiveness-  But  the  nervous  man  waa  still 
implacable— could  not  be  even  soothed,  much  lesa 
propitiated.  Tbo  man  of  nerve  soid,  "  Why,  old 
friend,  why  don't  you  forgive  your  son  after  having 
had  it  all  your  own  way — for  they  got  married  your 
way  aa  you  wanted  them  i"  "Yea,  I  have  had  it  all 
my  own   way;   but  I  won't  fergive   him  for  all  that, 

d nit,"  said  he,  "because  I  have  not  had  my  own 

way  of  having  it  I"  [Laughter.]  The  Prosident  of  the 
United  States  baa  got  the  Union  restored,  proaperoua, 
safe  and  sound.  lie  baa  got  it  restored  with  Slavery, 
wnieh  was  the  cause  ot  its  dangers  and  evils,  abolished. 
He  has  got  it  with  a  Rebel  debt  expunged,  aud 
bo  has  got  it  restored  with  the  loyal  debt 
accepted  by  the  Rebel  States.  Ha  has  got  it  restorcil 
just  exactly  in  the  way  he  wanted  to  have  it.  Tho 
uervoua  men  ot  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  got  it  restored  exactly  in  the  same  way — the 
Rebel  debts  all  abolished,  loyal  debts  all  established, 
Slavery  all  abrogated— everything  all  Just  aa  they 
wanted  it,  only  they  have  not  had  their  own  way  of 
having  it  I  |  Laughter.  1  The  President  ia  a  man  who 
knows  that  that  is  about  all  a  man  in  thia  troublesome 
world  could  expect.  But  the  nervous  man  or  tho  man 
of  uerva  would  expect  not  only  to  have  it  just  right,  but 
to      have      it      his    own      way    of     happening.     But, 


fellow-citizens,  I  have  said  that  there  ia  no 
danger  or  dilBculty  in  our  condition  or  ciroumatancea; 
and  I  will  now  tell  you  the  reason  why.  The  States 
which  were  in  the  Rebellion  have  been  aided  in  rcor- 
iranizing  themselves  by  Constitutions  which  are  loyab 
by  men  who  nro  loyal,  and  in  sending  to  Congress  loyal 
Representatives  to  restimo  their  places  iu  the  seata 
which  disloyal  traitors  in  a  fitof  passion  and  spleen  and  i 
in  viol/itiou  of  the  Constitution  and  tho  Union  aban- 
doned, ifow  I  am  sure  this  plan  ia  going  to  succeed.  I 
ata  sure  w  jt  bcoatia*  SQnio  piaa  mast  BU^jcocd,   nmi 

'  because  this  is  the  only  plan  which  has  erer  been 
attempted  or  which  I  think  ever  will  be  attempted. 
Certainly  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  atcotuptod  w'th 
success.  It  ifl  nearly  eieouted  already.  Tho  States  are 
ti.erejnst  aa  fully  in  the  exercise  of  their  State  func- 
tiona  and  powers  and  faculties  as  the  State  of  Kevv- 
York  is  at  Albany  to-day.  Representatives  canoome 
up  and  lay  their  bands  upon  the  Bible  and  take  the  ^ 
oath,  and  remain  there.  Now,  I  think  this  is  going  to  be 
done.  It  may  not  bo  done  to-day.  I  thought  it  ought 
to  be  done  on  the  first  day  of  thia  session  of  Congresa: 
Others  thought  it  better  to  wait  and  inquire — take  a 
recess.  Then  I  thought  it  had  better  be  douo 
when  th  e  lecesa  was  ended.  Othors  thought  it 
belter  bo  postponed  to  the  Ist  of  Febru.ny.  Now  they 
are  talking  of  postpouiug  it  till  tbey  cau  pass  some  law. 
But  for  all  that  I  know  a  State  which  ia  loyal,  and 
continues  to  be  loval  from  this  time  henteforward.  and 
is  reprcoented  by  loyal  representatives,  is  sure  someday 
— in  this  Cungiesaor  some  otherCongrosa— Bome  timoin 
the  life  of  tbe  Republic,  will  come  iu.  That  is  all  that 
remaius  to  be  uoue — and  it  is  tho  same  plan  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  jirojccted  before  ho  was  re- 
moied  fiom  his  high  trust,  tho  same  one  that 
Andrew  Johnson  was  executing  for  Irim  in  Teimessec — 
it  will  bo  done.  Now,  if  I  err  iu  this  my  judgment  is 
incorrect.  '1  ben  as  the  Union  ia  to  bo  restored  some 
time,  tiiore  ia  to  be  gome  plan  which  is  practicable,  and 
if  there  is  some  oue,  theu  some  ono  who  is  in  favor  of  It 
can  lell  me  wbat  that  plan  is  and  when  it  .is  likely 
to  bo  adopted.  I  pause  for  a  reply.  I  bavo  never  seen 
any  other  plan  proposed.  I  havo  seen  this  plan  sug- 
gested at  two  suoeoasive  Congrcdscs,  that,  notwith- 
standing tho  conditious  of  tbo  States  they  sboiild  bu 
legislated  into  tho  condition  of  Territories,  aud  should 
bo  L'oTcrnod  by  tbe  military  arm  till  they  hud  performed 
sulHoicit  acts  of  purgation,  and  should  bo  brought  in  at 
some  far  off  period.  If  this  ia  oatiablo  of  being  called  a 
p'an  of  restoration,  then  I  think  it  has  proved  a  total 
failure,  because  it  requirea  a  liw  to  reduce  the  States 
already  with  governments  iu  full  operation  to  the  cou- 
ditiou  of  territories.  That  cannot  bu  done  without  uu 
act  of  Congress.  Everyone  knows  it  will  require  tho 
ttsseut  of  the  President,  and  everybody  knows  who  has 
read  hia  measago  ho  is  uot  going  to  knock  down  aud 
lear  to  pieces  the  States  which  ho  huB  built  up  with  hia 
swu  liuuils.  It  takes  ten  emperors,  with  their  couibiucd 
lorcos  unci  statesmen  uot  troubled  by  any  Congresses, 
to  effect  the  reduction  of  ono  State  iuto  tho  couiJition  of 
a  province  with  a  pro-Consul  ae  its  ruler.  I  thiuk, 
therefore,  that  tho  plan  is  not  practicable,  aud  havo 
given  it  up.  I  will  show  you.  It  is  no  longer  mou- 
lioned  or  luopoaed.  The  bill  boa  met  the  sleep  of 
death,  and  iu  its  place  we  fijjd  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  £t wo  -houses  of  Congress,  passed  on  Tuesday, 
last — a  joint  resolution  that  the  Slatea  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted anyhow — that  is  to  say,  thov  never  shall  be  re- 
admitted until  they  have  a  law  passed.  'Well,  that  ia 
certainly  giving  np  the  idea  of  reduciug  them  to  terri- 
tories. They  are  content  to  let  them  stand  out  where 
tbey  are  and  not  let  them  iu  at  all.  I  think  that  the 
President's  plan  is  certain  to  be  mlopted  at  last.  I  will 
give  you  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  think  so.  'Ihe  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  for  ninety  years  showa  that 
there  never  was  a  State  kept  out  of  thia  Union 
that  wanted  to  come  in;  there  never  was  a 
State  that  wanted  to  get  out  that  ever  was 
permitted  to  do  bo.  [Applause.]  There  nover  was  a 
State  outside  that  was  within  the  verge  of  tho  Union 
that  did  not  got  itself  in  somehow.  We  havo  had  a 
Congress  tuatfor  a  large  portion  of  this  period  bus  had 
a  lancy  for  playing  experiments  at  kueiiing  States  out 
of  the  Union  that  were  out:  but  it  ia  only  tho  present 
one  that  carries  the  chimera  so  far  as  to  keep  out 
States  that  are  ia.  They  lured  it.  There  were  tour 
States  when  the  Constitntiou  was  udoptea  that  refused 
to  come  in.  Nino  adopted  tho  Coustitiitiou.  Well, 
aftor  yeara,  all  tho  other  four,  with  wry  faces 
unouirh,  eamo  iu,  and  made  tho  Union  tbirtcon 
instead  of  nino.  Well,  then,  the  Congress  tried  hard 
to  keep  out  Michigan,  aud  they  tried  very  hard  to  keep 
Missouri  out,  and  they  went  into  on  agony  over  Texas. 
That  oue  died,  and  wo  got  perfectly  beside  ouraclvea 
iu  relation  to  California's  ooniing  in.  We  would  not 
let  her  come  in  iiuyliow.  But  here  they  all  are — 
Texas,  ilissonri,  OUlifornia — all  of  them  loyal,  and 
all  of  them,  exccpfr>,,  Texas,  perfectly  dutiful.  We 
have  brought  iu  new  States,  and  not  kept  them 
as  territories.  Every  province,  every  oisirict  at  tho 
east  sii^o  of  tbo  Alioa:ssiijpi  Kiver,  rushed  through  a 
state  of  pupilage  into  the  Federal  Uniou  as  fast  its  tuny 
could  get  iu.  Every  State  west  of  the  MissiMSippi — we 
bought  provinces  from  Spain  from  France  and  from 
Mexico,  including  tho  whole  territory.  Wo  wrangled 
whether  they  should  come  in  us  provinces  or  States, 
aud  vory  soon  they  camo  iu  as  States  aud  hero  thoy  all 
ore  now.  Toll  your  neighbors  and  friends  that  so  far 
aa  to  keeping  States  out  of  tho  Union  when  they  are 
urganizeil,  that  yon  cannolkcepyouiselves  from  gettiug 
Slates  ill  without  tryiug.  If  itjwere  possiiile  that  we 
should  got  provinces  north  of  the  truiitier  or  ia  ifexioo 
they  would  bo  incoutinenily  pei-feot,  full,  complete 
States.  We  caunot  go  further  weat  without  getting 
into  the  ocean,  aud  therefore  I  do  not  extend  in  that 
directiciu.  It  ia  the  necessity  of  tho  American  people 
and    nation,   of     the    peoplo     of     tbiii    continent   us 


far    as     propinquity     or     neigliborliood    Will    allow, 
not  to   make   other   tenitorieH    or    provinceB  aconrd- 
ing  to   tbo  rulefl  of 'V\''asniueton,  but  States.    A  Stuto 
does  not  like  to  Ijave  a  dej) Jiy  Guvcrnmeut,  and  a  St.ito 
wlion  it  buB  got  tobca  State  likes  to   bo  a  luembei-  ot 
the   Fr.derul    Uinuu,   because  it  wants  tho  conimnroial, 
the  hoeiui  and  other  advantut'eM  and  to  sbaro  in  the  na- 
tional renown,  and  tberefuro  it  is  our  destiny— it  BCeuis  , 
indeod   us  if   tbe   Lord    Aliuigbiy  in  bia  wisdom  liad 
burled  all    these   States,    Mesieau,    Freucli,  Spanish, 
white  people,  slaves,  free,   native  born,   aliens— hurled 
them  ivito  the  Union  spite  of   the  will  of  tbo  American 
people      themselves,     thus      dctlaring      and      mani- 
festing      his       will       that       we       hero       in     th^'i  ; 
eontiueut  of  North  Ameriea  shall  not  be  many  nr.tions.  | 
but   one    nation.     [Chcera.]     i~elloH--cit;2eL3,   I  have 
thus  far  said  nothing  of   the  ftelinirs  of  morality,  of  ro 
licionandof   patriotism.     I  do    not  propoao  to    iais( 
them  here.    I  confess  that  the  rejrulatious  of  Soriptai'c 
aieliot  in  these  latter  days   a<?eet:ted    as    au   infallible 
,  gTiide  of    faith — much  less  an  miallible  guide  of   prac- 
tice, and    therefore  I  do    not    ask   you    whether    we 
ought   not,   since    the    prcdistal   has     abandoned    his 
course      and     his    views,    and     has     returned     and 
is  on  the  way  to  meet  the  parent  at  the  door.    I  do  uot 
nsk  you  whether  we  oiigut   not  or  whether  we  ought  to 
kill  the  fattted  calf,  and  invite  this  Rebel  brother  to  the 
jlaxoTiona  entertainment;    bat  I  do  say  this,  speaking 
as  H  matter  of  worldly  peuitenoo  and  not  of'ciiristiau 
faith  or  doctrine,  that  when  live  years  ago  this  prodigal 
abandoned  us,   and   attempted  to   pull  the  house  dosvn 
over   our    beads,     we    solemnly    resolved   we   would 
pursae  and  bring  back  that  prodigal  brother,  and  when 
no  hud  been  brought  back  and    was  repentant,  that  we 
would  compel  him  to  take  his  seat  at  his  fathers  table. 
Now,    what  I  say  is,  wo    have  done  just  exactly  that 
thinjr.       We    have    reduced    him;     wo    have  humil- 
iated    him;      we      have      brought      him      to     poni 
tence     nud    oontritiou,    and    to     sorrow    and     loy- 
alty, and    to    hog    for   his    place    ho    rejected    in   his 
pride    and    folly- his    s.'at    at     the    family    mrtusion. 
Tnere  are  no  more  controversies  abont  slavery.    There 
was  no  cause  of  embarrassment  but  slavery.    That  yoa 
have  giuen  to  the  dogs,  and  that  made  a  finish  of  it. 
They  have  tot  left  a  hair  of  its  skin,  or  a  disjointed 
bone,  or  a  fragment  to  cumber  the  ground,  or  sharpen 
the  cupidity  of  those  sinners  called  slaveholders,  or  to 
awaken  tlie  hopes  of  that  mistaken  class  of  men  called 
"dough-faces."     There  is    no  longer  any  controversy 
about  slavery  to  give  yoa  an  excuse  for  keeping  these 
States  out  of  the  Union.      They  are  all  free   States 
well  yoa  may  say  that,  after  all,  a  destiny  that  seems  so 
fixed  as  this— snch  an  irresistible  proclivity  of  States  to 
come  together— show  and  impossibiiitv  to  keep  thei 
oat.    I  tell  yoti,  my  good  friends,  wo  naqe  noticed  wh^ 
this  country  has  done  for  a  period  of  90  yoarg.    It  hai 
Slavery  them  not  only  in  the  Rebel   Sta-^s,  but  partiall 
in  every  State.     1  saw  the  people  abolit  h  it.  State  aft« 
State,  aad  proceed  to  educate  and  elevate  the  emano) 
pated      Iroedmen,      until      Slavery,      finding       thai 
Its  time  was  coming,  organized  itself  into  a  Rebellion 
and     then     I     saw     thera     take     it     and     tear   i 
iu  pieces  and  cast  down.    This  has  been  done  by  thi 
American  people  in  90  years.     TJhcle  Sam's  position  hm 
been  done  by  oarselves  in  this  generation.     Well,  don'i 
you  give  yourselves  the  least  concern.    The  Americai 
people  are  one  hundred  fold  wiser  than  they  were  lOf 
yours     ago,     and    they    have    given     proof     of    it; 
ond       after     the     next     hundred     years    they    will 
be  a  hundred  fold   wiser  than  we  in   the    generations 
that  is  crowding  us  off  the  stage,  will  be  as  much  wiser 
as  we  are  than  those  who  wont  before  ns.    When  I   see 
this,  I  ask,  how  all  this  has  been  done.     Has  the  United 
States,  except  as    a    military  neoesaity.  ever  abolished 
Slavoiy  (   M'o,  but  the  States  have  abolished  it  and  have 
etfoctaally  abolished  the  whole  iustitution.      I  had  the 
great    privilege    the    other    day     of    certifying     that 
Slavery    was     abolished   ia    the    United     States     of 
America,     from    one     end     of     the     land     to     the 
other.     [Cheers.)    Do  vou  think  that  I  certified   that 
President  Lincoln  abolished  it  by  a  proclamation?    No 
such  thing.     What  I  did  certify  and   what  the  record 
is,  that  there  are  a6  States  in  the  Union  of  which  11 
were  Rebel  and  Slave  States,   and   two-thirds   ot  the 

whole  number,   including  a  consiiler  ible  portion  of 

that  11,  not  the  President,  not  the  Congress,  not  the 
any,  but  the  State*  of  this  Union,  loyal  and  disloyal, 
altogether  abolished  it.  [Applause.]  And  now  I  know 
that  this  lias  been  done  by  the  American  people  and  not 
done  by  Congresg,  not  by  the  President  bat  by  the  States, 
and  by  all  the  cicizona  of  the  States  in  obedience  to  the 
exactions  of  moral  opinion  created  in  the  States  by  the 
loyal  citizens  of  the  States.  I  entertain  no  doubt  and 
no  apprehension  that  this  work  of  melioration,  of 
progress,  of  the  removal  of  the  restiictiocs  from 
labor,  of  the  destrnction  of  clHsecs  and  caste  in 
the  United  States  is  snro  to  be  accomplished — 
is  golujj  00  Qou— and  from  Uii«  Sour,  iiD,'i  wilj  b«  until 


you  or  yoar  children  may  hope  to  read  the  Declaration 
of  IndejMiidenco  as  a  faot  that  all  men  are  liee  and 
equal.   [Cheers.] 

I  have  refrained,  thus  far,  from  Bpaaking  of  the  ox- 
citing  Bubjcot — a  collision  between  and  difiercnce 
of  opinion  between  tno  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Congress  about  the  FroedmiMi'.i 
Bureau  bill.  I  will  say  upon  that  subject  that  duly  con- 
sidered and  ulono  it  la  not  a  matter  of  suflicient  mo- 
ment to  excito  tho  attention  which  it  has  received  or 
tho  interest  which  has  been  converged  upon  it.  15oth 
the  Congress  of  tho  United  States  and  tho  President 
know  that  we  aro  iu  u  transition  state  from  war  to 
peace,  that  wo  have  many  freedmen  and  refugees— that 
tlioy  are  destitute  ami  sufiering,  and  that  it  i^ 
the  duty  of  a  just  people  in  its  triumph 
to  protect  all  those  who  were  tho  victims 
in  tho  attainment  of  its  success.  Both  Congress  aud 
tho  President  have  agreed  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
pmiectiou  of  refugees  and  froedmon  during  tho  war, 
and  one  year  thereafter.  Both  Couixross  and  tho  Preai- 
deut  agreed  that  when  we  bad  passed  from  a  state  of 
war  to  a  state  of  peace,  that  tho  maiutaiuenca  ol  the 
Freodinen's  IJureau  would  be  unnecessary,  unwise,  uu- 
CDustitutional  and,  tliorefuro,  neither  Congress  nor  tho 
President  desire  thnt  that  shall  bo  the  ca.ie. 
There  is  in  them  this  difference  of  opinion  botwcen  tlio 
two:  Tho  President  looks  to  the  admission  of  tlio 
States  into  tho  Union  according  to  their  organization, 
and  that  their  transition  state  has  nearly  passed.  The 
Congress  is  auiuilUng  that  they  sliuU  comu  in,  and 
seeking  to  postpouo  thinks  that  the  transitioa  period  i.s 
to  bo  piotruetod,  therefure  Congrosa  thought  it 
WHS  wise  to  have  tho  new  bill  contain- 
ing tho  I'roodnien's  bureau  bill  iudeCiiite  as  tho 
I'rebidoiit  says  ut  lea.st  until  Congress  shall  repeal  it. 
Tho  President  thinks  it  is  niiuucebsaiy.  Kow  if  you 
will  refer  to  tho  old  bill  creating  the  I'reedmen's  Bureau, 
you  will  find  it  is  limited  by  tho  laws  of  cuactmeut  to 
the  war  of  the  Itebolliou  and  one  year  thereaiter.  Is 
the  WOT  ended »  Practioally  it  Is.  Hostilities  have 
ceased.  Is  peace  restored  J  No;  practically  the  States 
are  still  disturbed  and  there  ia  a  necessity  "for  military 
force.  The  peace  has  not  absolutely  come.  Coming,  but 
uot  come,  the  President  says.  Tho  prochinialiuu  of 
ISUl  aniKmiieod  civil  war.  A  proclamatiou  of  the 
['resident  will  imuounce  that  tho  war  ia  at  au  end. 
Now,  if  I  am  right  in  tills,  thou  peace  in  a  legal  sense 
wid  como  tube  in  the  United  States  Just  at  the  day 
when  tho  President  issues  a  proolumat'ou,  or  Congress 
passe.)  H  law  declaring  that  pence  has  como,  and  not  be- 
loro.  If  tho  proclamation  should  be  made  to-day. 
then  by  tho  terms  of  tho  act  creating  a  IVued- 
men's  Bureuu,  we  will  have  one  whole 
rear  thereafter.  At  tho  end  of  that  time  tho  President 
says  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  osperieiioe.  If  we 
need  the  continuation  of  the  l''roodmen's  Bureau,  Con- 
gress wiil  then  be  in  session  to  enact  a  bill,  and  if  as 
wo  all  trust  we  ohall  have  frem  them  ibo'.22d  of  Peliru- 
ary  will  be  a  very  good  day,  the  most  glorious  of  all 
days,  for  a  proclamation  that  tlie  Kebelliou 
is  ended  that  the  li'eedmen  of  this 
coniiic  y  are  restored  to  their  own  natural  rights.  Well, 
this  being  the  case  what  is  the  course  of  duty  ?  What 
is  the  dift'ereuco  between  tho  President  and  Congress  ( 
Tho  President  says,  "  I  have  got  50,000  men  and  I  do 
not  want  any  more — I  can  execute  tho  duties  of  tho 
Freodincu's  liiu'eao  I  have  got  eleven  millions  of  dol- 
laiH  under  the  old  law,  and  I  do  uot  want  any  moie. 
I  can  administer  the  Freodmeu's  Bureau  with  eleven 
million  of  dollars,  and  I  have  got  500  agents,  militury 
and  civil;-  with  tiieir  Bularies  they  are  suflicient  to  exe- 
cute the  administration  of  tho  Freediuon's  Bui'eau.  I 
dou't  want  any  more  agents.  Congress  ooraes 
ulonc,  and  says,  "ilr.  President,  you  are  entirely 
mistaken,  you  want  more  money,  you  want  more  men, 
vou  want  luoro  atienls,  you  want  10,000  agents, 
$•,':),  000. 000.  It  is  folly  to  quarrel  with  tho  President 
of  the  United  States  ia  tho  house  of  his  friends. 
Why,  fellow-citizens,  the  powers  ofl'cred  to  the 
President  might  tempt  a  'Maximilian  a  Louis  Naiwlcoa 
Pardon  me.  friends,  they  aro  iusufilciout  to  baiielit 
Audiew  Johnson.  fCheei.s  ]  1  really  do  not  believe 
tliere  is  one  man  in  tlio  United  States  that  would  take 
the  positiou  if  required  to  take  it  with  such  powers  and 
privileges ;  and  if  there  is,  I  know  he  is  the  only  one, 
and  tucrefoi'e  it  is  safe.  There  is  no  other  country  on 
the  world  where  the  experiment  might  not  have  been 
tried  with  more  success.  When  the  time  shall  como 
that  there  shall  be  in  the  White  House  a  President  of 
the  Dnited  States  who  besides  50,000  men  which  he  dues 
need,  will  take  50,000  more  that  he  does  not  need,  and 
in  addition  to  $11, oui>,000  will  receive  $25,000,000  moro 
from  a  dehciout  Congress,  then  I  tell  you  that  the  timo 
will  have  arrived  for  tho  rolling  of  an  Imperial  ihioue 
into  iho  White-House  and  surrounding  it  with  Impe- 
rial guards.     [Applause] 

Sl'EECH  Off  GOV  DEKISON  OF  OHIO. 

Postraabter-Goneral  Dii^iiso.N  was  then  introduced, 
and  made  a  snort  speech,  reeapitnlatiug  tho  arguments 
used  by  the  President  in  his  veto  message,  which,  he 
said,  was  adviised  suijported  and  by  every  member  of 
the  Cabinet. 

SW'.ECH  OP  UENIiY  J.   KA■S'M()^T>. 

In  answer  to  luud  calls  tho  Chairman  tuen  introduced 
tho  Hon.  HENitr  J.  Kaymond  who  spoke  at  length, 
lanicuting  tho  extraordinary  powers  conferred  on  the 
lleoonstructiuti  Commiitee,  and  saying  that  on  Monday 
last  ho  knew  that  a  majority  of  the  House  wore  iu  favor 
of  the  admission  of  tho  ^Tenneaseo  delegates;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  malice  engeudei-ed  by  tho  Presi- 
dent's veto,  thej'  had  since  refused  to  admit  any  of  tho 
Southern  delegates.     [Applause]. 

OTIIBE  PEOCEEDLN'GB. 

A  resolution  forming  the  oiliors  of  the  meeting  into  a, 
permanent  organization  to  hold  meetings  for  the  samo 
object,  was  adopted.  A  Commiitee  was  also  appointed 
to  go  to  Washington  and  lay  iho  iirocuodmgii  of  tho 
evening  before  tho  President. 

'The  meetlug  then  adjourned. 
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Mr.  J.  F.  Wilson,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  made  the  following 

REPOET. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  charged  hy  the  House  xoith  the  examination  of 
certain  allegations  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  submit  the  following  report  : 

On  the  seventh  day  of  January,  1S67,  the  House,  on  motion  of  Hon.  James 
M.  Ashley,  a  representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  adopted  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution,  to  wit : 

"  I  do  impeach  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President  and  acting  President  of  the 
United  States,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

"  I  charge  him  with  a  iisurpation  of  power  and  violation  of  law ;  in  that 
he  has  corruptly  used  the  appointing  power  ;  in  that  he  has  corruptly  used  the 
pardoning  power ;  in  that  he  has  corruptly  used  the  veto  power  ;  in  that  he 
has  corruptly  disposed  of  the  public  property  of  the  United  States ;  in  that  he 
has  corruptly  interfered  in  elections,  and  committed  acts,  and  conspired  with 
others  to  commit  acts,  which,  in  contemplation  of  the  Constitution,  are  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

"  Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  official  conduct  of  Andrew  John- 
sou,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  discharging  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  ofSce  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  report  to  this  house  whether, 
in  their  opinion,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  while  in  said  office,  has  been  guilty 
of  acts  which  were  designed  or  calculated  to  overthrow,  subvert,  or  corrupt  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  department  or  officer  thereof;  and 
whether  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  has  been  guilty  of  any  act,  or  has  conspired 
with  others  to  do  acts,  which,  in  contemplation  of  the  Constitution,  are  high 
crimes  or  misdemeanors,  requiring  the  interposition  of  the  constitutional  power 
of  this  house ;  and  that  said  committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers  and  to  administer  the  customary  oath  to  witnesses." 

The  duty  imposed  on  the  committee,  by  this  action  of  the  House,  was  of  the 
highest  and  gravest  character.  No  committee  during  the  entire  history  of  the 
government  had  ever  been  charged  with  a  more  important  trust.  The  respon- 
sibility which  it  imposed  was  of  oppressive  weight,  and  of  most  unpleasant  na- 
ture. Gladly  would  the  committee  have  escaped  from  the  arduous  labors  im- 
posed on  it  by  the  resolution  of  the  House ;  but,  once  imposed,  prompt,  delib- 
erate, and  faithful  action,  with  a  view  to  correct  results,  became  its  duty,  and  to 
this  end  it  has  directed  its  efforts. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  the  House,  the  Hon.  James  M. 
Ashley  communicated  to  the  committee,  in  support  of  his  charges  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  such  facts  as  were  in  his  possession,  and  the 
investigation  was  proceeded  with,  and  has  been  continued  almost  without  a 
day's  interruption.     A  large  number  of  witnesses  has  been  examined,  many  doc- 
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uments  collected,  and  everything  done  ■which  could  be  done  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion of  the  case.  But  the  investigation  covers  a  bi-oad  field,  embraces  many 
novel  and  interesting  and  important  questions,  and  involves  a  multitude  of  facts  j 
while  most  of  the  witnesses  are  distant  from  the  capital ;  owing  to  which,  the 
committee,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  its  action,  has 
not  been  able  to  conclude  its  labors,  and  is  not,  therefore,  prepared  to  submit  a 
definite  and  final  report. 

If  the  investigation  had  even  approached  completeness,  the  committee  would 
not  feel  authorized  to  present  the  result  to  the  House  at  this  late  period  of  the 
session,  unless  the  charges  had  been  so  entirely  negatived  as  to  admit  of  no 
discussion,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  is  not  the  case.  Certainly, 
no  affirmative  report  could  be  properly  considered  in  the  expiring  hours  of  this 
Congress. 

The  committee  not  having  fully  investigated  all  the  charges  preferred  against 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  to  submit  any  con- 
clusion, beyond  the  statement  that  sufiicient  testimony  has  been  brought  to  its 
notice  to  justify  and  demand  a  further  prosecution  of  the  investigation. 

The  testimony  which  the  committee  has  taken  will  pass  into  the  custody  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  can  go  into  the  hands  of  such  committee  as  may  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  this  investigation  to  a  close^  so  that  the  la- 
bor expended  upon  it  may  not  have  been  in  vain. 

The  committee  regrets  its  inability  definitely  to  dispose  of  the  important 
subject  committed  to  its  charge,  and  presents  this  report  for  its  own  justification, 
and  foif  the  additional  purpose  of  notifying  the  succeeding  Congress  of  the  in- 
completeness of  its  labors,  and  that  they  should  be  completed. 

JAMES  V.  WILSON,  Chairman. 

G.  S.  BOUTWELL. 

THOS.  WILLIAMS. 

BURTON  C.  COOK. 

WM.  LAWEENCE. 

FHANCIS  THOMAS. 

D.  MORRIS. 

F.  E.  WOODBRIDGE. 


MINORITY  REPORT. 


Mr.  Rogers,  the  minority  of  the  committee,  submits  the  following  as-hi* 
views  : 

The  subscriber,  one  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  by  the- 
House  the  inquiry  to  inquire  into  the  official  conduct  of  his  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  his  impeachment  upon  certain 
charges  made  by  the  Hon.  James  M.  Ashley,  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

The  committee  refuse  to  allow  a  report  to  be  made  giving  the  evidence  to  the 
House  at  this  time,  upon  grounds  which  are  no  doubt  satisfactory  to  themselves. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  report  the  evidence  upon  which  my  conclusion  is  based, 
which  I  would  gladly  do,  did  the  committee  deem  it  expedient.  The  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  and  the  records  was  commenced,  as  appears  by  the  majority 
report,  about  the  time  of  the  reference,  to  wit,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1867,  and 
continued  daily.  A  large  number  of  witnesses  has  been  examined,  and  every- 
thing done  that  could  be  to  bring  the  case  to  a  close,  as  appears  by  tlie  majority 
report;  and  the  majority  came  to  the  conclusion  "  that  sufficient  testimony  has 
been  brought  to  its  notice  to  justify  and  demand  a  further  prosecution  of  the  in- 
vestigation." I  have  carefully  examined  all  the  evidence  in  the  case,  and  do  report 
that  there  is  not  one  particle  of  evidence  to  sustain  any  of  the  charges  which  the 
House  charged  the  committee  to  investigate,  and  that  the  case  is  wholly  without 
a  particle  of  evidence  upon  which  an  impeachment  could  be  founded,  and  that 
with  all  the  effort  that  has  been  made,  and  the  mass  of  evidence  that  has  been 
taken,  tlie  case  is  entirely  bald  of  proof.  I  furthermore  report  that  the  most  of 
the  testimony  that  has  been  taken  is  of  a  secondary  character,  and  such  as  would 
not  be  admitted  in  a  court  of  justice.  In  view  of  this  conclusion,  I  can  see  no 
good  in  a  continuation  of  the  investigation.  I  am  convinced  that  all  the  proof 
that  can  be  produced  has  been  before  the  committee,  as  no  pains  have  been  spared 
to  give  the  case  a  full  investigation.  Why,  then,  keep  the  country  in  a  feverish 
state  of  excitement  upon  this  question  any  longer,  as  it  is  sure  to  end,  in  my 
opinion,  in  a  complete  vindication  of  the  President,  if  justice  be  done  him  by  tlie- 
committee,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt. 

A.  J.  ROGERS. 


40th  Congress, 
2d  Session. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


Ex.  Doc. 
No.  149. 


CORRESPONDENCE— GRANT  AND  THE  PRESIDENT. 


L  E  T  T  E  E 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  ¥AR, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  tlie   House,  transmitting  correspoyidence  between  the  President 
and  General  Grant,  relative  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 


February  4,  18G8. — Keferred  to  the  Committee  on  Eeconstructiou  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Drpartment, 
Washington  City,  February  4,  1868. 
Sir  :  In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  3d 
instant,  I  transmit  herewith  copies  furnished  me  by  General  Grant  of  corre- 
spondence between  him  and  the  President,  relating  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  which  he  reports  to  be  all  the  correspondence  he  has  had  with  the  President 
on  the  subject. 

I  have  had  no  correspondence  with  the  President  since  the  12th  of  August 
last.  After  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  his  alleged  reason  for  ray  suspension 
from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  I  resumed  the  duties  of  that  office  as  re- 
quired by  the  act  of  Congress,  and  have  continued  to  discharge  them  without 
any  personal  or  written  communication  witli  the  President.  No  orders  have 
been  issued  from  this  department  in  the  name  of  the  Pi-esident,  with  my  knowl- 
edge, and  I  have  received  no  orders  from  him. 

The  correspondence  sent  herewith  embraces  all  the  correspondence  known  to 
me  on  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  resolution  of  the  Hnuse  of  Representatives. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


No.  1. — General  Grant  to  the  President. 

HEAOaUARTERS    ArMY    OF    THE    UnITED    StATES, 

Washington,  January  24,  18G8. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor,  very  respectfully,  to  request  to  have,  in  writing,  the 
order  which  the  President  gave  me  verbally  on  Sunday,  the   19th  instant   to 
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disregard  the  orders  of  the  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  as  Secretary  of  War,  until 
I  knew,  from  the  President  himself,  that  they  were  his  orders. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General. 
His  Excellency  A.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States. 


No.  2. — General  Grant  to  the  President. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  28,  1868. 

Sir  :  On  the  24th  instant,  I  requested  you  to  give  me  in  writing  the  instruc- 
tions which  you  had  previously  given  me  verbally,  not  to  obey  any  order  from 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War.  unless  I  knew  that  it  came  from  your- 
self. To  this  written  request  I  received  a  message  that  has  left  doubt  in  my 
mind  of  your  intentions.  To  prevent  any  possible  misunderstanding,  therefore, 
I  renew  the  request  that  you  will  give  me  written  instructions,  and,  till  they  are 
received,  will  suspend  action  on  your  verbal  ones. 

I  am  compelled  to  ask  these  instructions  in  writing,  in  consequence  of  the 
many  and  gross  misrepresentations,  affecting  my  personal  honor,  circulated 
through  the  press  for  the  last  fortnight,  purporting  to  come  from  the  President, 
of  conversations  which  occurred  either  with  the  President  privately  in  his  office, 
or  in  cabinet  meeting.     What  is  written  admits  of  no  misunderstanding. 

In  view  of  the  misrepresentations  referred  to,  it  will  be  well  to  state  the  facts 
in  the  case. 

Some  time  after  I  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  the 
President  asked  me  my  views  as  to  the  course  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  pur- 
sue, in  case  the  Senate  should  not  concur  in  his  suspension,  to  obtain  possession 
of  his  otiSce.  My  reply  was,  in  substance,  that  JNIr.  Stanton  would  have  to 
appeal  to  the  courts  to  reinstate  him,  illustrating  my  position  by  citing  the 
ground  I  had  taken  in  the  case  of  the  Baltimore  police  commissioners. 

In  that  case  I  did  not  doubt  the  technical  right  of  Governor  Swann  to  remove 
the  old  commissioners  and  to  appoint  their  successors.  As  the  old  commissioners 
refused  to  give  up,  however,  I  contended  that  no  resource  was  left  but  to  appeal 
to  the  courts. 

Finding  that  tiie  President  was  desirous  of  keeping  Mr.  Stanton  out  of  office, 
whether  sustained  in  the  suspension  or  not,  I  stated  that  I  had  not  looked  par- 
ticularly into  the  tenure  of  office  bill,  but  that  what  I  had  stated  was  a  general 
principle,  and  if  I  should  change  my  mind  in  this  particular  case  I  would  inform 
him  of  the  fact. 

Subsequently,  on  reading  the  tenure  of  office  bill  closely,  I  found  that  I  could 
iiot,  without  violation  of  the  law,  refuse  to  vacate  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War 
the  moment  Mr.  Stanton  was  reinstated  by  the  Senate,  even  though  the  Presi- 
dent should  order  me  to  retain  it,  which  he  never  did. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  learning  on  Saturday,  the  lllh  instant, 
that  the  Senate  had  taken  up  the  subject  of  Mr.  Stanton's  suspension,  after  some 
conversation  witii  Lieutenant  General  Sherman  and  some  members  of  my  staff, 
in  which  I  stated  that  the  law  left  me  no  discretion  as  to  my  action,  should  Mr. 
Stanton  be  reinstated,  and  that  I  intended  to  inform  the  President,  I  went  to 
the  President  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  this  decision  known,  and  did  so 
make  it  known. 

In  doing  this  I  fulfilled  the  promise  made  in  our  last  preceding  conversation 
on  the  subject. 

The  President,  however,  instead  of  accepting  my  view  of  the  requirements  of 
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the  tenure  of  ofSce  bill,  contended  tliat  lie  Lad  puspended  Mr.  Stanton  under  the 
authority  given  by  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  same  authority  did  not  preclude 
him  from  reporting,  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  his  reasons  for  the  suspension  to  tho 
Senate.  That,  having  appointed  me  under  the  authority  given  by  the  Consti- 
tution, and  not  under  any  act  of  Congress,  I  could  not  be  governed  by  the  act. 
I  stated  that  the  law  Avas  binding  on  me,  constitutional  or  not,  until  set  aside  by 
the  proper  tribunal.  An  hour  or  more  was  consumed,  each  reiterating  his  views 
on  tins  subject,  until,  getting  late,  the  President  said  he  would  see  me  again. 

I  did  not  agree  to  call  again  on  Monday,  nor  at  any  other  definite  time,  nor 
was  I  sent  for  by  the  President  until  the  following  Tuesday. 

From  the  11th  to  the  cabinet  meeting  on  the  14th  instant,  a  doubt  never 
entered  my  mind  about  the  President's  fully  understanding  my  position,  namely, 
that  if  the  Senate  refnsed  to  concur  in  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton,  my  powers 
as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  would  cease,  and  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  resume 
at  once  the  functions  of  his  office  would  luider  the  law  be  indisputable,  and  I 
acted  accordingly.  With  Mr.  Stanton  I  had  no  communication,  direct  nor  indi- 
rect,  on  the  subject  of  his  reinstatement,  during  his  suspension. 

I  knew  it  had  been  recommended  to  the  President  to  send  in  the  name  of 
Governor  Cox,  of  Ohio,  for  Secretary  of  War,  and  thus  save  all  embarrassment — 
a  proposition  that  I  sincerely  hoped  he  would  entertain  favorably  ;  General 
Sherman  seeing  the  President  at  my  particular  request  to  urge  this,  on  the  1 3th 
instant. 

On  Tuesday,  (the  day  Mr.  Stanton  re-entered  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,)  General  Comstock,  who  had  cai'ried  my  official  letter  announcing  that, 
with  Mr.  Stanton's  reinstatement  by  the  Senate,  I  had  ceased  to  be  Secretary 
of  War«f/  interim,  and  who  saw  the  President  open  and  read  the  communica- 
tion, brought  back  to  me  from  the  President  a  message  that  he  wanted  to  see  me 
that  day  at  the  cabinet  meeting,  after  1  had  made  known  the  fact  that  I  was  no 
longer  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

At  this  meeting,  after  opening  it  as  though  1  were  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
when  reminded  of  the  notification  already  given  him  that  1  was  no  longer  Sec- 
retary of  War  ad  interim,  the  President  gave  a  version  of  the  conversations 
alluded  to  already.  In  this  statement  it  was  asserted  that  in  both  conversations 
I  had  agreed  to  hold  on  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  until  displaced  by  the 
courts,  or  resign,  so  as  to  place  the  President  where  he  would  have  been  had  I 
never  accepted  the  office.  After  hearing  the  President  through,  I  stated  our 
conversations  substantially  as  given  in  this  letter.  I  will  add  that  my  conver- 
sation before  the  cabinet  embraced  other  matter  not  pertinent  here,  and  is  there- 
fore left  out. 

I  ill  nowise  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  President's  statement  of  our  con- 
versations, though,  to  soften  the  evident  contradiction  my  statement  gave,  I  said 
(alluding  to  our  first  conversation  on  the  subject)  the  President  might  have 
understood  me  the  way  he  said,  namely,  that  1  had  promised  to  resign  if  I  did 
not  resist  the  reinstatement.     I  made  no  such  promise. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General. 

His  Excellency  A.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Headquarters  Armv  of  the  United  States, 

January  30,  1SG8. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his  information. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Genera 
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No.  3. — Indorsement  of  the   President  on  General  Grant's  note  of  January  24, 

1868. 

January  29,  1868. 
As  requested  in  this  coTnmunication,  General  Grant  is  instructed,  in  writing 
not  to  obey  any  order  from  the  War  Department,  assumed  to  be  issued  by  the 
direction  of  the  Pi  esident,  unless  such  order  is  known  by  the  General  command- 
ing the  armies  of  the  United  States  to  have  been  authorized  by  the  Executive. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


No.  4. —  General  Grant  to  the  President. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  January  30,  1868. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  return  of  my  note  of  the  24th 
instant,  with  your  indorsement  thereon,  that  I  am  not  to  obey  any  order  fi-om 
the  War  Department  assumed  to  be  issued  by  the  direction  of  the  President, 
unless  such  order  is  known  by  me  to  have  been  authorized  by  the  Executive;  and 
in  reply  thereto  to  say,  that  I  am  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he  has 
not  received  from  the  Executive  any  order  or  instructions  limiting  or  impairing 
his  authority  to  issue  orders  to  the  army  as  has  heretofore  been  his  practice  under 
the  law  and  the  customs  of  the  department.  While  this  authority  to  the  War 
Department  is  not  countermanded,  it  will  be  satisfactory  evidence  to  me  that 
any  orders  issued  from  the  War  Department,  by  direction  of  the  President,  are 
authorized  by  the  Executive. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General. 
His  Excellency  A.  Johnson, 

President  of  til e  United  States. 


Official  copy: 


Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States. 

GEORGE  K.  LEET, 

■    Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Headquarters  Army  United  States, 

January  30,  1868. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his  information. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Ge7ieral. 


No.  5. —  The  President  to  General  Grant. 

Executive  ]\Iansion, 

January  31,  1868. 

General  :  I  have  received  your  communication  of  the  2Sth  instant,  renewing 
your  request  of  the  24th,  that  I  should  repeat  in  a  written  form  my  verbal  instruc- 
tions of  the  19th  instant,  viz  :  That  you  obey  no  order  from  the  Honorable 
Edwin  ]M.  Stanton,  as  Secretary  of  War,  unless  you  have  information  that  it 
was  issued  by  the  President's  directions. 

In  submitting  this  request,  (with  which  I  complied  on  the  29th  instant,)  you 
take  occasion  to  allude  to  recent  publications  in  reference  to  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  vacation,  by  yourself,  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  war  ad 
interim,  and,  with  the  view  of  correcting  statements,  which  you  term  "  gross  mis- 
representations," give  at  length  your  own  recollection  of  the  facts  under  which, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  President,  from  whom  you  had  received  and  accepted 
the  appointment,  you  yielded  the  Department  of  War  to  the  present  incumbent. 
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As  stated  in  yonr  communication,  sometime  after  you  had  assumed  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  we  interchanged  views  respecting  the  course 
that  should  be  pursued  in  the  event  of  non-concurrence  by  the  Senate  in  the 
suspension  from  office  of  Mr.  Stanton.  I  sought  that  interview,  calling  myself 
at  the  War  Department.  My  sole  object  in  then  bringing  the  subject  to  your 
attention  was  to  ascertain  definitely  what  would  be  your  own  action  should  such  an 
attempt  be  made  for  his  restoration  to  the  War  Department.  That  object  was  accom- 
plished, for  the  interview  terminated  with  the  distinct  understandini^  that  if,  upon 
reflection,  you  should  prefer  not  to  become  a  party  to  the  controversy,  or  should 
conclude  that  it  would  be  yonr  duty  to  surrender  the  department  to  Mr.  Stanton, 
upon  action  in  his  favor  by  the  Senate,  you  were  to  return  the  office  to  me  prior 
to  a  decision  by  the  Senate,  in  order  that,  if  I  desired  to  do  so,  I  might  designate 
some  one  to  succeed  you.  It  must  have  been  apparent  to  you  that,  had  not  this 
understanding  been  reached,  it  was  my  purpose  to  relieve  you  from  the  furtlier  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  to  appoint  some  other 
person  in  that  capacity. 

Other  c  )nversations  upon  this  subject  ensued,  all  of  them  having,  on  my  part, 
the  same  object,  and  leading  to  the  same  conclusion,  as  the  first.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, however,  to  refer  to  any  of  them  excepting  that  of  Saturday,  the  11th 
instant,  mentioned  in  your  communication.  As  it  was  then  known  that  the 
Senate  had  proceeded  to  consider  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton,  I  was  anxious  to  leara 
your  determination.  After  a  protracted  interview,  during  which  the  provisions 
of  the  tenure  of  ofSce  bill  were  freely  discussed,  you  said  that,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon  in  our  first  conference,  you  would  either  return  the  ofHce  to  my  possession 
in  time  to  enable  me  to  appoint  a  successor  before  final  action  by  the  Senate 
upon  Mr.  Stanton's  suspension,  or  would  remain  as  its  head,  awaiting  a  decision 
of  the  question  by  judicial  proceedings.  It  was  then  understood  that  there 
would  be  a  further  conference  on  Monday,  by  which  time  I  supposed  you  would 
be  prepared  to  inform  me  of  your  final  decision.  You  failed,  however,  to  fulfil 
the  engagement,  and  on  Tuesday  notified  me,  in  writing,  of  the  receipt  by  you 
of  official  notification  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
and  at  the  same  time  informed  me  that  according  to  the  act  regulating  the  tenure 
of  certain  civil  offices  your  functions  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  ceased 
from  the  moment  of  the  receipt  of  the  notice.  You  thus,  in  disregard  of  the 
understanding  between  us,  vacatecf  the  office  without  having  given  me  notice  of 
your  intention  to  do  so.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  say  that  in  your  communi- 
cation you  claim  that  you  did  inform  me  of  your  purpose,  and  thus  "fulfilled  the 
promise  made  in  our  last  preceding  conversation  on  this  subject."  Tiie  fact 
that  such  a  promise  existed  is  evidence  of  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  I  have 
mentioned.  You  had  found  in  our  first  conference  "that  the  President  was  de- 
sirous of  keeping  Mr.  Stanton  out  of  office,  whether  sustained  in  the  suspension 
or  not."  You  knew  what  reasons  had  induced  the  President  to  ask  from  you  a 
promise ;  you  also  knew  that  in  case  your  views  of  duty  did  not  accord  with 
his  own  convictions,  it  was  his  purpose  to  fill  your  place  by  another  appointment. 
Even  ignoring  the  existence  of  a  positive  understanding  between  us,  these  con- 
clusions were  plainly  deducible  from  our  various  conversations.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  even  under  these  circumstances  you  did  not  offer  to  return  the 
place  to  my  possession,  but,  according  to  your  own  statement,  placed  yourself  in 
a  position  where,  could  I  have  anticipated  your  action,  1  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  ask  of  you,  as  I  was  compelled  to  ask  of  your  predecessor  in  the  War 
Department,  a  letter  of  resignation,  or  else  to  resort  to  the  more  disagreeable 
expedient  of  suspending  you  by  a  successor. 

As  stated  in  your  letter,  the  nomination  of  Governor  Cox,  of  Ohio,  for  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  was  suggested  to  me.  His  appointment,  as  Mr. 
Stanton's  successor,  was  urged  in  your  name,  and  it  was  said  that  his  selection 
would  save  further  embarrassment.     I  did  not  think  that  in  the  selection  of  a 
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cabinet  officer  I  sboulrl  be  trammelled  by  such  considerations.  I  was  prepared 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  deciding  the  question  in  accordance  with  my  ideas 
of  constitutional  duty,  and,  having  determined  upon  a  course  which  I  deemed 
right  and  proper,  was  anxious  to  learn  the  steps  you  would  take  should  the 
possession  of  the  War  Department  be  demanded  by  Mr.  Stanton.  Had  your 
action  been  in  conformity  to  the  understanding  between  us,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  embarrassment  would  have  attained  its  present  proportions,  or  that  the 
probability  of  its  repetition  would  have  been  so  great. 

I  know  that,  with  a  view  to  an  early  termination  of  a  state  of  affairs  so  detri- 
mental to  the  public  interests,  you  voluntarily  offered,  both  on  Wednesday,  the 
15th  instant,  and  on  the  succeeding  Sunday,  to  call  upon  Mr.  Stanton,  and 
urge  ixpon  him  that  the  good  of  the  service  required  his  resignation.  I  confess 
that  I  considered  your  proposal  as  a  sort  of  reparation  for  the  failure,  on  your 
part,  to  act  in  accordance  with  an  understanding  more  than  once  repeated, 
which  I  thought  had  received  your  full  assent,  and  under  v/liich  you  could  have 
returned  to  me  the  office  which  I  had  conferred  upon  you,  thus  saving  yourself 
from  embarrassment,  and  leaving  the  responsibility  where  it  properly  belonged — 
with  the  President,  who  is  accountable  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws. 

I  have  not  yet  been  informed  by  you  whether,  as  twice  proposed  by  your- 
self, you  have  called  upon  Mr.  Stanton,  and  made  an  effort  to  induce  him  vol- 
untarily to  retire  from  the  War  Department. 

You  conclude  your  communication  with  a  reference  to  our  conversation  at  the 
meeting  of  the  cabinet  held  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  instant.  In  your  account  of 
what  then  occurred,  you  say  that  after  the  President  had  given  his  version  of 
our  previous  conversations,  you  stated  them  substantially  as  given  in  your  let- 
ter ;  that  you  in  no  wise  admitted  the  correctness  of  his  statement  of  them, 
"though,  to  soften  the  evident  contradiction  my  statement  gave,  I  said  (alluding 
to  our  first  conversation  on  the  subject)  the  President  might  have  understood 
in  the  way  he  said,  namely  :  that  I  had  promised  to  resign  if  I  did  not  resist 
the  reinstatement.     I  made  no  such  promise." 

My  recollection  of  what  then  transpired  is  diametrically  the  reverse  of  your 
narration.     In  the  presence  of  the  cabinet  I  asked  you : 

First.  If,  in  a  conversation  which  took  place  shortly  after  your  appointment 
as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interhn,  you  did  not  agree  either  to  remain  at  the  head 
of  the  War  Department  and  abide  any  judicial  proceedings  that  might  follow  non- 
concurrence  by  the  Senate  in  Mr.  Stanton's  suspension;  or,  should  you  wish 
not  to  become  involved  in  such  a  controversy,  to  put  me  in  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  the  office  as  I  occupied  previous  to  your  appointment,  by  return- 
ing it  to  me  in  time  to  anticipate  such  action  by  the  Senate.     This  you  admitted. 

Second.  I  then  asked  you  if,  at  our  conference  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  I 
had  not,  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  requested  you  to  state  what  you  intended 
to  do,  and  further,  if,  in  reply  to  that  inquiry,  you  had  not  referred  to  our  for- 
mer conversations,  saying  that  from  them  I  understood  your  position,  and  that 
your  action  would  be  consistent  with  the  understanding  which  had  been  reached. 
To  these  questions  you  also  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Third.  I  next  asked  if,  at  the  conclusion  of  our  interview  on  Saturday  it  was 
not  understood  that  we  were  to  have  another  conference  on  Monday,  before  final 
action  by  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton.  You  replied  that  such  was 
the  understanding,  but  that  you  did  not  suppose  the  Senate  would  act  so  soon; 
that  on  Monday  you  had  been  engaged  in  a  conference  with  General  Sherman, 
and  were  occupied  with  "many  little  matters,"  and  asked  if  General  Sherman 
had  not  called  on  that  day.  What  relevancy  General  Sherman's  visit  to  me 
on  Monday  had  with  the  purpose  for  which  you  were  then  to  have  called,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  perceive,  as  he  certainly  did  not  inform  me  whether  you  had  deter- 
mined to  retain  possession  of  the  office,  or  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
point a  successor  in  advance  of  any  attempted  reinstatement  of  IMr.  Stanton. 

This  account  of  what  passed  between  us  at  the  cabinet  meeting  on  the  14th 
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instant  widely  differs  from  that  contained  in  your  communication,  for  it  shows 
that  instead  of  having  "  stated  our  conversations  as  given  in  the  letter,"  which 
has  made  this  reply  necessary,  you  admitted  that  my  recital  of  them  was  en- 
tirely accurate,  sincerely  anxious,  however,  to  be  correct  in  my  statements,  I 
have  to-day  read  this  narration  of  what  occurred  on  the  14th  instant  to  the 
memhers  of  the  cabinet  who  were  then  present.  They,  without  exception, 
agree  in  its  accuracy. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  15th  instant, 
you  called  on  me,  in  company  with  Lieutenant  General  Sherman.  After  some 
preliminary  conversation,  you  remarked  that  an  article  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer of  that  date  did  you  much  injustice.  I  replied  that  I  had  }iot  read  the 
Intelligencer  of  that  morning.  You  then  first  told  me  that  it  was  your  intention 
to  urge  Mr.  Stanton  to  resign  his  office. 

After  you  had  withdrawn,  I  carefully  read  the  article  of  which  you  had 
spoken,  and  found  that  its  statements  of  the  understanding  between  us  were 
substantially  correct.  On  the  17th,  I  caused  it  to  be  read  to  four  of  the  five 
members  of  the  cabinet  who  were  present  at  our  conference  on  the  14th,  and 
they  concurred  in  the  general  accuracy  of  its  statements  respecting  our  conver- 
sation upon  that  occasion. 

In  reply  to  your  communication,  I  have  deemed  it  proper,  in  order  to  prevent 
further  misunderstanding,  to  make  this  simple  recital  of  facts. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

General  U.  S.  Grant, 

Commanding  U.  i'.  Armies. 


No.  6  — General  Grant  to  tlte  President. 

PlEADQaARTERS  ARiMY  OF  THE   UnITED  StATES, 

Wasliington,  D.  C,  Fehruary  3,  1868. 

i^iR  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of 
the  31st  ultimo,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  28th  ultimo.  After  a  careful  reading 
and  comparison  of  it  with  the  article  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  i5th 
ultimo,  and  the  article  over  the  initials  J.  B.  S.,  in  the  New  York  World  of  the 
27th  ultimo,  purporting  to  be  based  upon  your  statement  and  that  of  the  mem- 
bers of  your  cabinet  therein  named,  I  find  it  to  be  but  a  reiteration,  only  some- 
what more  in  detail,  of  the  "  many  and  gross  misrepresentations  "  contained  in 
these  articles,  and  which  my  statement  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  my  letter  of  the 
•28th  ultimo  was  intended  to  correct;  and  I  here  reassert  the  correctness  of  my 
statements  in  that  letter,  anything  in  yours  in  reply  to  it  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

I  confess  my  surprise  that  the  cabinet  officers  referred  to  should  so  greatly 
misappreheud  the  facts  in  the  matter  of  admissions  alleged  to  have  been  made 
by  me  at  the  cabinet  meeting  of  the  14tli  ultimo  as  to  suffer  their  uam.es  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  the  charges  in  the  newspaper  article  referred  to,  or  agree  in  the 
accuracy,  as  you  affirm  they  do,  of  your  account  of  what  occurred  at  that  meeting. 

You  know  that  we  parted  on  Saturday,  the  lltli  ultimo,  without  any  promise 
on  my  part,  either  express  or  implied,  to  the  effect  that  I  would  hold  on  to  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  against  the  action  of  the  Senate,  or,  de- 
clining to  do  so  myself,  would  surrender  it  to  you  before  such  action  was  had, 
or  that  I  would  see  you  again  at  any  fixed  time  on  the  suliject. 

The  performance  of  the  promises  alleged  by  you  to  have  been  made  by  me 
would  have  involved  a  resistance  to  laAV,  and  an  inconsistency  with  the  Avhole 
history  of  my  connection  with  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton. 
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From  our  conversations,  and  my  written  protest  of  August  1,  1867,  against 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  you  must  have  known  that  my  greatest  objection  to 
his  removal  or  suspension  was  the  fear  that  some  one  would  be  appointed  in  his 
stead  who  would,  by  opposition  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  i-estoration  of  the 
southern  States  to  their  proper  relations  to  the  government,  embarrass  the  army 
in  the  performance  of  duties  especially  imposed  upon  it  by  these  laws  ;  and  it 
was  to  prevent  such  an  appointment  that  I  accepted  the  ofBce  of  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton by  my  withholding  it  from  him  in  opposition  to  law,  or  not  doing  so  myself, 
surrendering  it  to  one  who  would,  as  the  statement  and  assumptions  in  your  com- 
munication plainly  indicate  was  sought.  And  it  was  to  avoid  this  same  danger, 
as  well  as  to  relieve  you  from  the  personal  embarrassment  in  which  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's reinstatement  would  place  you,  that  I  urged  the  appointment  of  Governor 
Cox,  believing  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you  and  also  to  Mr.  Stanton — sat- 
isfied as  I  was  that  it  was  the  good  of  the  country,  and  n.  )t  the  office,  the  latter 
desired. 

On  the  15th  ultimo,  in  presence  of  General  Sherman,  I  stated  to  you  that  I 
thought  Mr.  Stanton  would  resign,  but  did  not  say  that  I  would  advise  him  to 
do  so.  On  the  ISth  I  did  agree  with  General  Sherman  to  go  and  advise  him 
to  that  course,  and  on  the  19th  I  had  an  interview  alone  with  Mr.  Stanton,  which 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  any  advice  to  him  of  the  kind  would  be  useless,  and 
I  so  informed  General  Sherman. 

Before  I  consented  to  advise  Mr.  Stanton  to  resign,  I  understood  from  him,  in 
a  conversation  on  the  subject  immediately  after  his  reinstatement,  that  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  "  An  act  temporarily  to  supply  vacan- 
cies in  the  executive  departments  in  certain  cases,"  approved  February  20, 1863, 
was  repealed  by  subsequent  legislation,  which  materially  influenced  my  action. 
Previous  to  this  time  I  had  had  no  doubt  that  the  law  of  1863  was  still  in  force, 
and  notwithstanding  my  action,  a  fuller  examination  of  the  law  leaves  a  question 
in  my  mind  whether  it  is  or  is  not  repealed.  This  being  the  case,  I  could  not 
now  advise  his  resignation,  lest  the  same  danger  I  apprehended  on  his  first  removal 
might  follow. 

The  course  you  would  have  it  understood  I  agreed  to  pursue  was  in  viola- 
tion of  law,  and  without  orders  from  you  ;  while  the  course  I  did  pursue,  and 
which  I  never  doubted  you  fully  understood,  was  in  accordance  with  law,  and 
not  in  disobedience  of  any  orders  of  my  superior. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  when  my  honor  as  a  soldier  and  integrity  as  a  man 
have  been  so  violently  assailed,  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  can  but  regard 
this  whole  matter,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  as  an  attempt  to  involve  me 
in  the  resistance  of  law,  for  which  you  hesitated  to  assume  the  responsibility 
in  orders,  and  thus  to  desti'oy  my  character  before  the  country.  I  am  in  a 
measure  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  by  your  recent  orders  directing  me  to  dis- 
obey orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War — my  superior  and  your  subordinate — 
without  having  countermanded  his  authority  to  issue  the  orders  I  am  to 
disobey. 

With  the  assurance,  Mr.  President,  that  nothing  less  than  a  vindication  of 
my  personal  honor  and  character  could  have  induced  this  correspondence  on 
my  part, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General. 

His  Excellency  A.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United,  States. 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his  information,  and  to 
be  made  a  part  of  correspondence  previously  furnished  on  same  subject. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Geneml. 


Ktdivtm  ifotfUHnn 


BcTMiteeBth   President  of  the  United   States    (1865-1869) 
Bom  Ralelgrh,  N.  C,  December  29,   1808;  died   near  Carter's  Station,  Tenn.,  Jnly  31,   1875. 


HE  man  of  whom  we  now  speak  in  his  youth  was  poor,  unlettered,  and  obscure. 
He  had  a  native  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  unfettered  opportunity  afforded 
by  our  institutions  of  government  to  test  freely  his  capacities  in  any  direction 
he  saw  fit.  His  necessities  compelled  him  to  seek  employment  as  a  mechanic, 
and  by  the  labor  of  his  hands  he  earned  his  bread;  but  in  all  those  years  of  toil  he  omitted 
no  opportunity  or  effort  to  supply  the  deficiences  in  his  early  education  and  mental  culture. 
He  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  public  station,  and  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  he  rose  step  by  step  until  he  became  a  member  of  the  coordinate  House  of  Congress, 
then  of  this  body  [the  Senate],  and  afterward  its  presiding  officer;  then,  by  an  event  whose 
dreadful  tragedy  shocked  the  whole  country,  he  became  President  of  the  United  States.  •  •  * 

Friend  and  foe  alike  must  admit  his  steady,  unshaken  love  of  country;  his  constant 
industry;  his  simple  integrity  and  honesty;  his  courage  of  conviction,  that  never  faltered. 
All  these  are  worthy  examples  for  the  emulation  of  American  youth  and  the  youth  of  all 
lands.  These  home-bred  virtues  induced  a  life  of  simplicity  and  thoughtful  economy;  kept 
his  hand  clean  from  even  a  suspicion  of  improper  gain,  and  in  a  long  public  career  preserved 
him  from  the  many  temptations  that  so  often  warp  men  of  strong  passions  and  vigorous 
character  like  his  from  the  path  of  duty.  He  possessed  and  cherished  the  fine  old-fashioned 
sense  of  propriety  that  prevented  his  acceptance  of  gifts  from  any  source  or  of  any  nature 
during  his  tenure  of  high  official  power  and  patronage,  even  though  proffered  in  the  guise 
of  warm  personal  and  patriotic  friendship.  His  performance  of  public  and  official  duties 
was  marked  by  industry  and  constant  care. 

Qualities  and  habits  such  as  these  surely  are  entitled  to  thankful  recognition,  and 
being  admirable  and  wholesome,  are  always  examples  needed  by  a  people;  by  none  more 
than  those  living  under  a  republican  form  of  government;  never  more  than  in  the  times  ia 
which   we   live. 

Andrew  Johnson's  rise  and  success  in  life  will  ever  be  an  encouragement  and  incentive 
to  the  poor  and  friendless  among  his  countrymen  to  cultivate  their  intellectual  faculties;  to 
neglect  no  opportunity  for  the  best  and  most  important  education — self -education;  to  be 
industrious  and  frugal,  that  they  may  be,  and  continue  to  be,  honest  men;  to  avoid  those 
extravagent  modes  of  living  which  create  temptations  so  difficult  to  resist:  to  be  steadfast  in 
adversity,  and  ever  faithful  to  the  government  which  protects  them. — Thomas  F.  BayARD, 
from   Memorial   Address  in  Congress,  January    12,    1876. 


EECONSTHUCTION  DAYS. 


I. 

The  July  number  of  The  Noeth  American  Review  con- 
tained a  series  of  important  letters  bearing  on  reconstruction 
days.  This  series  is  continued  here.  Some  of  these  letters  recall 
the  questions  born  with  the  closing  days  of  the  war.  Some  of 
them  relate  to  questions  a  little  later  than  the  war  days  ;  but  all 
are  of  interest  in  the  sense  of  what  somebody  has  called  the 
"  Broken  Lights  of  the  Foreground." 

The  burning  questions  of  ante-bellum  days  were  forever  settled. 
The  origin  of  them  all  was  dead.  The  surrender  of  the  South 
brought  new  questions — new  experiences.  Some  of  the  war- 
leaders  had  laid  down  the  sword  only  to  mount  the  rostrum, 
and,  with  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  the  new  war  of  ideas  and 
words  commenced.  Was  the  South  ik  the  Union,  or  was  the 
South  OUT  of  the  Union  ?  Should  the  black  man  be  enfranchised, 
or  should  he  not  be  enfranchised  ? 

The  two  problems  formed  the  basis  of  all  other  political  prob- 
lems of  the  day. 

Possibly  the  very  first  to  openly  declare  an  opinion  as  to  negro 
enfranchisement  was  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  not  only  expressed  his  opinions — he  urged  his  principles  on  the 
Administration.  The  fact  lends  a  double  interest  to  those  of  his 
letters  here  printed,  though  fragmentary,  and,  in  a  sense,  private. 

Of  scarcely  less  interest  are  the  added  letters  of  Generals  Sher- 
man, Grant,  Ord,  and  others,  bearing,  as  they  do,  on  questions 
that  were  "burning"  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  out- 
growth of  a  conflict  that,  in  the  words  of  President  Lincoln,  "  no 
mortal  could  make  and  no  mortal  could  stay." 

S.  H.  M.  Byeks. 
IL 

The  note  below,  from  General  Halleck  to  General  Sherman  at 
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Vicksburg,  shows  the  confidence  felt  in  Washington  at  that  time 
in  the  judgment  of  men  who  had  been  successful  at  arms,  and 
who  might  have  opinions  worth  knowing  on  civil  afEairs. 

Private. 

Washington,  August  27,  1863. 
Major-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

My  Dear  General  :  The  question  of  reconstruction  in  Louisiana,  Miss. , 
and  Ark.  will  soon  come  up  for  the  decision  of  the  Government,  and  not  only 
the  length  of  the  war,  but  our  ultimate  and  complete  success,  wUl  depend  upon 
its  decision.  It  is  a  diificult  matter,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  successfully  solved, 
if  the  President  will  consult  the  opinions  of  cool  and  discreet  men  who  are 
capable  of  looking  at  it  in  all  its  bearings  and  efEects.  I  think  he  is  disposed 
to  receive  the  advice  of  our  Generals  who  have  been  in  these  States,  and  know 
much  more  of  their  condition  than  gassy  politicians  in  Congress.  Gen'l  Banks 
has  written  pretty  fully  on  the  subject.  I  wrote  to  Gen'l  Grant  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  for  his  views  in  regard  to  Miss.,  but  he  has  not  yet 
answered.  I  wish  you  would  consult  with  Grant,  McPherson,  and  others  of 
cool,  good  judgment,  and  write  me  your  views  fully.  As  I  may  wish  to  use 
them  with  the  President,  you  had  better  write  me  unofficially,  and  then  your 
letter  will  not  be  put  on  file,  and  cannot  hereafter  be  used  against  you.  You 
have  been  in  Washington  enough  to  know  how  everything  a  man  writes  or 
says  is  picked  up  by  his  enemies  and  misconstrued.  With  kind  wishes  for 
your  future  success,  I  am  yours  truly, 

H.  W.  Halleck. 
III. 

What  President  Johnson's  and  Mi*.  Chase's  views  were,  as  to 
the  recognition  of  official  bodies  chosen  in  the  South  previous  to 
the  ending  of  the  war,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Chase  himself.  This  was  just  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  then  more  willing  to  have 
the  military  attempt  something  in  a  civil  way  for  the  restoration 
of  the  South  than  had  been  the  case  in  the  Johnston-Sherman 
treaty,  though  Mr.  Chase  also  disapproved  the  latter.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  assured  General  Sherman,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  that  the 
rebel  State  governments  in  existence  at  the  time  of  their  laying 
down  their  arms  should  have  temporary  recognition. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  other  views.  Admiral  Porter  has  put  on 
record  that  the  terms  offered  Johnston  by  General  Sherman  were, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  President  Lincoln's  terms.  Only  his  death 
prevented  their  approval.  President  Johnson's  retreat  from  his 
own  policy,  and  his  later  denunciation  of  negro-enfranchisement 
as  aa  "  untried  experiment,"  were  the  first  rocks  in  the  way  to 
reconstruction. 
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U.  S.  Rev.  Steamer,  Wayonda, 
May  5,  1865. 

My  dear  General  :  Tou  were  kind  enough  to  show  me  Schofield's  tele- 
gram. That  you  may  see  what  my  views  are,  I  enclose  printed  copies  of  two 
letters  of  mine  to  President  Lincoln,  written  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  pre- 
ceding the  great  crime.  They  have  been  printed — a  few  copies  only^for  con- 
venience, not  for  publication. 

I  have  some  reason  to  think  that  the  views  they  express  will  ultimately  be 
adopted.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  the  logic  of  events  will  coerce 
their  adoption. 

President  Johnson  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  no  official  body  or  individual, 
owing  election  or  appointment  to  rebel  votes  or  authorities,  can  be  recognized 
by  the  National  Government,  but  that  reorganization  should  proceed  from  the 
people.  He  would  be  gratified  to  have  all  loyal  citizens  participate  in  this 
work  without  reference  to  complexion,  believing  that  by  general  suffrage  the 
best,  safest,  and  most  permanent  reorganization  would  be  secured.  I  have 
ventured  to  represent  to  him  the  importance  of  settling  some  policy — adopting 
this,  if  possible — and  taking  the  initiative  by  proclaiming  and  recommending 
it.  The  matter  was  under  consideration  when  I  left  Washington.  I  am  sure 
that  judicious  steps  taken  in  this  direction  by  General  Schofield,  or  any  other 
general  commanding  in  a  State  whose  government  is  disorganized  by  rebellion, 
would  not  be  disapproved. 

I  was  glad  to  have  your  explanations  concerning  the  arrangement  with 
Johnston.  I  shared  the  regret  it  was  made,  and  disapproved  of  its  terms,  which 
your  best  friends  felt ;  but  neither  my  confidence  in  you,  nor  my  gratitude  for 
your  services,  ever  knew  the  slightest  diminution,  and  I  am  now  as  I  have  ever 
been  since  knowing  you,  with  the  sincerest  admiration  and  esteem,  your  friend. 

S.  P.  Chase. 

Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

IV. 

General  Sherman's  "harshness  toward  the  blacks,"  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Chase  in  the  following  letter,  was  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  charge  that  he  looked  upon  them  as  a  "  sort  of  pariahs  al- 
most without  rights,"  will  sound  amusing  to  many  who  knew 
Sherman's  real  sentiments.  Sherman's  mind  was  taken  up,  first 
of  all,  with  putting  down  the  rebellion.  That  done,  he  was  as 
ready  to  protect  the  colored  man  as  any  officer  in  the  country,  re- 
gardless as  to  his  own  sentiments  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  or 
that.  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  when  he  wished  his  camp  to 
be  cleared  of  "  surplus  negroes  and  mules,"  he  only  wished  for 
room.  There  were  too  many  wagons,  too  many  mules,  too  many 
negroes,  too  many  sick  soldiers  about  the  camp.  They  were  in  bis 
way,  and  in  his  request  to  have  them  removed,  he  bluntly  put 
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them  togetlier  in  a  phrase,  and  without  a  thought  of  offense  or  of 
classing  the  negroes  with  the  cattle.  His  later  actions  proved 
this. 

Washington,  January  2,  1865. 

Deae  General  :  In  common  with  all  loyal  men,  I  partake  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  inspired  by  the  services  of  your  army  and  yourself.  My  hopes  of 
you  at  the  beginning  were  great.  They  have  been  more  than  realized  ;  and  I 
trust  that  the  country's  debt  to  you  is  yet  to  be  largely  augmented. 

But  there  is  one  feature  of  your  military  administration  which  gives  pain 
to  many,  and  I  think  I  perform  the  part  of  a  true  friend,  and  infringe  no  rule 
of  propriety,  in  mentioning  it  to  you. 

I  refer  to  the  apparent  harshness  of  your  action  towards  the  blacks.  You 
are  understood  to  be  opposed  to  their  employment  as  soldiers,  and  to  regard 
them  as  a  sort  of  pariahs  almost  without  rights.  In  your  first  report  after 
opening  communication  with  General  Foster,  you  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  rid- 
ding your  camp  of  the  surplus  negroes,  mules,  etc.  I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  words,  but  I  do  remember  the  report.  I  felt  that  an  expression  classing 
men  with  cattle  found  place  in  a  paper  which  cannot  fail  to  be  historical. 

In  my  judgment,  negroes  as  men  have  the  same  rights  as  other  men.  The 
President  has,  by  proclamation  and  as  a  military  measure,  enfranchised  those 
who  were  held  as  slaves  in  the  Rebel  States.  The  Attorney  General,  in  a  weU- 
considered  opinion,  has  asserted  the  citizenship  of  those  who  are  free.  And  it 
seems  to  me  not  doubtful,  that  in  the  political  reorganization  of  the  States  in 
insurrection,  political  as  well  as  natural  rights  must  be  conceded  to  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  colored  population.  For  myself,  indeed,  I  freely  say  that  I  see 
no  reason  why  all  citizens  may  not  vote,  subject  only  to  such  restrictions  as  are 
applicable  to  all,  irrespective  of  color.  I  feel  sure  that  the  justice  and  good 
sense  of  the  people  will,  at  least,  demand  the  right  of  suffrage  for  all  who  are 
educated,  and  all  who  have  borne  arms  in  the  service  of  the  Union.  Without 
this,  at  least,  I  see  no  security  against  attempted  re-enslavement,  against  the 
most  inhuman  and  cruel  discrimination  and  treatment  of  the  colored  people  as 
a  class,  or  indeed,  against  the  ascendency  of  the  disloyal  element  in  the  insurg- 
ent States,  as  soon  as  the  military  pressure  shall  be  removed. 

Doubtless  you  have  thought  much  on  these  subjects.  But  may  I  not  ask 
you  to  take  them  again  into  your  consideration?  May  I  not  ask  you  especially 
to  avoid  any  appearance  of  harshness  or  severity  which  does  not  represent  or 
express  your  real  sentiments  and  convictions  ?  You  have  a  great  and  most  re- 
sponsible position.  Your  example,  for  good  or  evil,  will  be  followed  by  officers 
of  lower  character  and  less  discretion.  Your  action  will  influence  largely  the 
destinies  of  multitudes.  It  is  my  anxious  wish  that  it  may  command  for  you 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  all  good  men,  and  the  approval  of  Him  who  is  no 
"  respecter  of  persons." 

With  the  sincerest  respect  and  esteem,  yours  very  truly, 


Maj.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman. 


S,  P.  Chase. 
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V. 

This  letter  from  Mr.  Chase  to  General  Sherman  not  only 
shows  the  high  regard  in  which  the  latter  was  held  by  him,  but 
his  conscientious  wish  to  smooth  matters  over  after  the  outrageous 
action  of  both  Halleck  and  Stanton  toward  Sherman,  who  had  been 
branded  almost  as  a  traitor  at  the  very  moment  he  was  receiving  the 
nation's  applause.  Time  and  investigation,  though,  have  pretty 
fully  convinced  the  public  that  the  action  of  Stanton  and  Halleck 
was  not  so  much  the  result  of  enmity,  jealousy,  or  malice  as  it  was 
the  consequence  of  a  temporary  stampede  of  political  sense,  follow- 
ing the  assassination  of  the  President.  The  second  note  below, 
from  Mr.  Chase,  too,  still  bears  on  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
negro. 

[MoKBHEAD  City,  N.  C] 
D".  S.  Rev.  Steamer  Watonda, 

May  6,  1865. 

Dear  General  :  I  have  always  been  thought  a  radical  in  principle,  and 
never  have  disclaimed  the  name  ;  but  I  have  tried  to  be  conservative  in  work- 
ing, and  have  generally  got  along  without  breaking  things.  This  morning,  I 
met  at  Beaufort,  Col.  Taylor,  a  gentleman  of  ability,  a  holder  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  slaves  before  the  war,  and  a  handsome  estate  in  lands.  He  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  best  to  restore  the  old  constitution  of  North 
Carolina,  under  which  all  freemen  voted,  and  believes  that  the  Union  and 
Union  men  will  be  safest  with  universal  suffrage.  I  met  others  with  different 
opinions,  but  none  manifested  any  such  feeling  as  would  lead  me  to  expect  any 
renewal  of  trouble  from  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  all  loyal 
citizens,  and  inviting  all  to  participate  in  the  work  of  reorganization. 

The  matter  must  be  left  to  consideration  and  reflection.  It  is  a  clear  duty 
to  be  frank  and  open ;  and  this  duty  requires  the  National  Government  to  say 
distinctly  what,  in  its  dictionary,  the  words  "loyal  people  "  mean.  The  most 
obvious  signification  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  adopted.  All  loyal  men 
must  be  taken  as  the  synonymous  expression.  John  Sherman  has  maintained 
this  view,  I  am  told,  since  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  in  a  speech  in  Ohio. 
But  I  will  trouble  you  no  further  with  these  ideas.  Time  will  try  all  opinions. 
Our  ends  are  the  same,  permanent  Union  and  permanent  peace. 

Let  me,  however,  most  respectfully,  but  very  earnestly,  advise  against  the 
publication  of  the  general  order  you  have  sent  me.  I  cannot  see  that  any  good 
will  come  of  it ;  but  I  fear  some  evil. 

My  knowledge  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  War  Department  for 
nearly  a  year  past  has  been  only  that  which  all  may  gather  from  the  journals, 
and,  of  course,  I  am  not  well  enough  informed  to  judge  of  the  motives  of  recent 
action.  I  cannot  believe,  however,  that  it  had  its  origin  in  any  bad  feeling 
towards  you;  so  far  as  Randal,  Johnson,  or  Secretary  Stanton  are  concerned. 
Since  my  conversation  with  you,  I  have  seen  more  clearly  the  motives  and 
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views  which  governed  you.  I  presume  they  do  also,  and  will  soon  become  more 
fully  informed  and  more  definitely  impressed.  I  know  what  your  feelings 
must  be,  hut  you  are  not  required  to  do  anything  to  ensure  full  justice  to  your 
acts  and  intentions  both  from  the  Government  and  the  people. 

I  hope  you  will  let  time  and  reason  do  the  work  of  your  vindication,  and 
put  the  order,  at  least,  in  abeyance. 

Pardon  this  expression  of  opinion  on  a  matter  of  which  you  are  so  much 
the  better  judge.  Your  kindness  in  permitting  me  to  see  the  order  seems  to 
warrant  it. 

You  are  a  native  of  Ohio,  a  State  which  adopted  me  and  has  dealt  most 
generously  with  me.  Your  honor  and  fame  are  therefore  especially  dear  to 
me.  Besides  this,  your  brother  was  my  ablest  and  firmest  supporter  in  my  dif- 
ficult financial  administration,  and  my  gratitude  to  him  extends  itself  in  some 
sort  to  you.  So  you  must  excuse  my  solicitude,  not  forgetting  that  it  is  that 
of  one  a  good  deal  older  than  you  are,  who  has  had  a  large  experience,  though 
less  varied  perhaps  than  your  own. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

Maj.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman.  S.  P.  Chase. 


VI. 

U.  S.  Rev.  Steamer  Wayonda, 
[MoREHEAD  City,  N.  C.,] 

May  5,  1865. 

My  Dear  General  :  Thanks  for  your  note  :  it  is  frank  and  to  the  point, 
and  what  you  say  shall  be  carefully  pondered.  All  my  opinions  have  been 
formed  in  the  light  of  practical  experience,  and  are  subject  to  all  the  modifica- 
tions and  corrections  it  suggests. 

You  know  that  I  have  been  long  concerned  in  public  affairs,  and  have  had 
large  interests  to  control  and  serve,  both  in  Ohio  and  Washington.  The 
lesson  that  is  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind  is  that  boldness  and  decision, 
guided  by  common  sense  and  strict  regard  to  rights,  oftenest  prove  sure  guides 
to  safe  results  ;  and  now  my  trouble  in  attempting  reorganization  without  the 
loyal  blacks,  proved  quite  as  much  from  the  apprehension  that  it  will  work 
more  practical  evil  than  it  will  avoid,  as  from  any  abstract  theory. 

But  you  have  my  views  and  1  have  yours.  Let  us  both  reflect  and  observe. 
I  will  try  to  dismiss  from  my  mind  all  mere  preconceptions,  and  have  no  doubt 
you  will  do  the  same,  and  may  God  guide  our  country  right. 

Thinking  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you,  and  finding  one  among  my 
papers,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  order  to  Gen'l  Shepley.  As  I  have  only  one, 
please  return  it.     Yours  most  truly, 

Maj. -Gen'l  W.  T.  Sherman.  S.  P.  Chase. 


i      j    ^DREW  JOHNSON. 

Jk  M'ritind'*    MtetniniaeBnces    «/    th0 
'      €treat  ItnpeacheA, 

There  ore  some  incidents  In  the  life  of  An- 
drew Jottnaon  wblcb  1  have  never  ret  seen  published , 
and  wbicA  I  gainetad  rroiu  hliu  lu  an  hiiervlew  In 
NashvUle  while  be  waa  nallltary  governor  m  Ten- 
nessee. In  that  Interview  be  stwiie  of  the  great  con- 
tiHst  between  bis  position  then  and  when,  a  poor 
boy,  heflrstarrlveifat  Greenville  In  search  of  em- 
ployment, and  bis  alter  visit  to  Uandridge  on  a  elm- 
Uar  mission.  He  came  from  North  Carolina  wttb 
hts  motber.  hi  a  two-wheel  cart  drawn  by  a  blind 
pony.  AiTlvhu{  at  Greenvlile,  he  sold  bis  pony 
aad  cart  anf  xented  a  email  boose,  16x18 
In  dimensions,  and  at  onee  settled  down 
to  worK  at  the  tailor's  trade,  at  which  he 
had  sened  his  apprenticeship  In  North  Carolina. 
Ue  soon  became  dfssatlstled  with  Greenville,  and, 
after  maUlu?  arraiigementB  for  bis  mother's  sup- 
port, started  out  on  foot  In  search  of  a  more  lucrar 
fare  Held  of  laoor.  He  walked  to  SogersvUle,  twen- 
ty-five miles  distant;  from  thence  to  Etutlaclg^ 
KnoxvUle,  and  Klnsston,  working  at  b&HU  placo  a 
Bhort  while. 

He  then  croeaed  the  Cnmbeiland  mognta.  is  and 
worked  his  way  by  de$;rees  Into  middle  Tenues-oea. 
There  be  met  the  now  venerable  G.  W.  Jones,  ol 
FayettevlUe,  ttien  a  poor  young  man  learolDR  Om 
saddlery  and  harness  trade,  a  wirm  trteudablp 
sprang  up  between  these  two  stragglers  tor  a  plaoo 
In  the  world's  broad  domaiu,  each  having  resolved 
to  win,  If  honesty.  Integrity,  and  energy  ooola  pre- 
vail. Theh-  friendship  ripened  with  Che  -fleeting 
years.  Johnson  rose  from  an  alderman  in  his 
adopted  home  to t^e  presidential  chtlr,  and  when 
he  died  his  frieud,  G.  W.  Jones,  addressed  the  larg- 
est assemblage  of  people  ever  gathered  together  la 
east  Tennessee,  the  occasion  of  the  hulneof  the 
corner-stone  ot  Andrew  Johnson's  monumenL 

Johndon  did  not  remain  In  middle  Tennessee  any 
great  length  of  time,  but  soon  turned  hla  wander- 
lug  footsteos  back  toward  tast  Teiineesee,  niorklna 
a  short  while  at  each  town  on  tils  way.  At  Knox- 
vUle be  became  acquainted  with  a  number  ot  prom- 
inent and  Inhuentlal  men.  At  JDahdrtdge  he  worked 
rwo  weeKs  with  George  W.  Tabler,  who,  at  that 
time,  was  one  of  the  best  tailors  In  east  Tennessee. 
Johason  aJwttys  dressed  very  neatly;  went  to  hear 
Father  Campbell,  a  Presbyterian  priacber.  who  then 
preached  In  an  old  log  church.  I  •  the  evening  ha 
would  tase  a  long  walk  for  exero  i  after  tils  day's 
work,  and  would  Keep  the  best  of  (  npany  or  none. 
He  said  tie  wished  to  associate  with  those  trom 
whom  be  could  leam  sometlxlng,  as  his  eduoatloa 
was  very  itmltttd. 

The  great  commoner  owed  much  of  bis  ednoatlon 
to  the  lady  (o  whom  he  was  married  shortly  after- 
ward. She  was  a  woman  of  great  energy,  and  pos- 
sessed a  plain  enueatloo.  She  taught  cer  husoaiid 
to  tmA.  and  many  persons  have  seen  the  two  to  the 
little  sbop  at  night,  be  worklQi;  and  UsteQlag  atten- 
Uve:y  to  the  reading  ot  bis  wife. 
'  When  Mr.  Johnson  tiad  completed  ttie  time  with 
Mr.  TaDler  lor  which  be  tiad  contracted,  he  left 
Candrldee  and  "returDed  to  Greenville,  where  be 
bad  left  bis  mother.  On  bis  way  thither  be  obtained 
the  names  ot  several  ot  the  most  prominent  men  in 
the  nelgbbornood.  tor  whom  he  could  out  and  &t 
clothes.  He  first  stopped  at  Warrensbuce.  on  Lick 
ereeK.  near  the  Cbuckey  river.  He  saw  Philip  Uoser, 
fvho  lived  aa  Long  creek;  CoL  Josepb  Hamilton,  & 

iawyer  wita  owned  a  large  river  farm;  Bobart 
lUi,  wtio  owned  tha  Cbuokey  bend;  Ma]. 
Hogaa,  Ma].  Conneway,  Ha].  Porter  Douglass,: 
and  Mr.  Scruggs,  wbo  owned  a  large  rtver  farm  and 
had  a  Uttl&  store  in  Wajrensbora.  He  made  for  Mr. 
iJejaa.*»'  *«>  s^xit  tbelr  t\t^  to*  ciotb  »ult.  B* 
remained  some  time  making  clothes  for  the  people 
on  Lick  cnek  and  Chookey  river,  and  his  work  there ' 
mads  lilw  very  popular  in  the  lower  end  of  Greene 
county.  One  at  Mr.  Scruggs'  sons,  John,  became  a 
teacher  and  Baptist  preacher,  and  the  ottkez,  James, 
a  trader,  and  aiterward  a  polidclan. 

Beturntng  to  Greenvtlla,  Johnson  rented  a  small 
trame  shop,  hung  out  bis  sign,  "  Andrew  Jotinson, 
Tailor,"  and  settled  down  steatlliy  to  worlt.  He 
married  shortly  afterward,  and  he.  his  wife  and  tila 
sooiher  Uvea  on  one  of  the  bacK  streets  of  GreenvUle, 
In  3  smau  frame  boose  with  two  rooms. .  Forty 
:  years  from  the  time  he  landed  In  GreeaviUe  with  his 
'blind  pciy  and  cart,  he  owned  large  property,  and 
Toee  from  a  poor  taUor  to  an  alderman,  mom- 
bitr  odf  ttta  legislature,  governor,  congresofflaQ, 
senator,  vice  president,  and  president  of  the 
United  States.  Bs  learned  LaUn  aPer  be 
vras  elected  a  member  ot  congress  the  first 
time.  Be  nas  studying  whenever  be  had  a 
,  leisure  momeut  on  his  bands.  His  great  desire  was 
!  to  beueflt  his  chliOioo  ano  give  them  a  good  educa- 
tkin.  He  sent  them  to  the  beat  scboo!  to  be  found 
and  guarded  over  them  with  care.  His  mother  mar- 
ried ft  Qian  named  Doata,  and  lived  until  bar  deatb 
00  a  «j^all  farm  which  her  son  purchased  for  her. 
Ii  was  8»]d  of  Johnson,  even  by  his  worst  enemies, 
that  b9  was  aai  hoaast  poiltictao  and  oould.  not  be 
brilied.  He  was  perfectly  devoted  to  bis  mother, 
and  always  visited  her  on  every  opoortunity.  A 
febmilar  example  was  exhibited  lu  the  case  of  Presl- 
dtot  Andrew  Jackson.  He,  too,  was  a  poor  boy  when 
be  went  to  east  Teimessee.  his  mother  was  de- 
pendent on  him  for  support  Joimson  and  Jaottson 
were  Arm  friends.  Gen.  William  M.  I^wery,  for- 
merly UnltM  Stales  marshal  tor  east  Tennewea, 
bat  now  a  successful  t>aiucer  in  Atlanta,  was  also 
one  at  Johnson's  best  friends,  fle  stood  by  John- 
eon  on  every  oecasloik.  When  Jonnsoo  beeame 
preatriaiit  he  remembered  Gen.  LowerT**  frtendsblb. 
anddeeusd  to  give  him  on  Important  appolmment, 
bot  tbie  ote  aeo.  hofi^  <kt<iiUi09>^Mat}mHk 
Amertottu. :,  '  '      ',  .■  , ,  t 
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JOWNSEND'S  LETTER. 

Lincoln's   Care   of  the  Foe 
Wounded  in  Battle. 


"lluiiest  Abe"  as  lie  jiOoked  to  Audiew 
Johnson's  Private  Secretary. 

Ambitious  of  a  President  Who  "Was  Too 
Easily  Deceived  by  Euemies. 

Washington,  Feb  23— Col  Wright  Rives, 
Andrew  Jolinson'ti  military  secretary, 
called  on  me  last  Saturday  night. 

He  ia  the  eon  of.  John  Cook  Rives,  who 
died  before  the  close  of  tha  civil  war. 
known  to  all  tlie  country  as  of  the  firm  of 
Blair  &  Rivos,  founders  of  Pies  Jaclcson's 
oruan,  the  WashiuKtou  Globe. 

An  organ  for  Andrew  Jackson  to  attack 
Calhoun  and  others  being  resolved  uix)n, 
and  Blair  sent  tor  from  Kentucky  to  edit  it, 
a  business  man  was  found  for  the  paper  in 
this  treasury  clerk.  Blair  survived  Mr 
Rives  13  vears,  though  the  elder  by  four 
years,  and  died  a  feVic  miles  away,  in  Mary- 
land; both  men  bought  county  seats  just 
over  the  District  of  Columbia  line.  Blair's 
son,  Gen  Frank, senator,  etc,  died  1875;  his 
son,  MontgomeiT,  cabinet  officer,  etc,  died 
1883. 

Bla'r  and  Rives  had  to  sell  the  oritiual 
Globe  after  Polk's  accession  to  Ritchie  of 
Richmond,  to  apoease  Calhoun.  Mr  Rives 
then  be.ian  the  ConKrossional  Globe  and 
■was  the  private  contractor  to  print  the  de- 
bates till  Grant's  administration.  He 
organiz^id  the  sliorthand  corps  lo  report 
congress. 

This  son.  Col  Wriirht  Rives,  is  the  laijt 
male  of  the  family  hut  one  brotiier. 

Col  Wright  Rives  is  tall  and  huny  and 
of  a  Mainland  individuality.  Ho  lives  in 
a  large  gray-colorod  brick  house  in  an  es- 
tate of  70  acres,  surrounded  by  towns  which 
have  developed  from  Washington.  His 
father  is  buried  there  in  a  private  tomb, 
surrounded  by  the  stereotyped  plates  of 
bis  paper.  The  duelling  ground  of  Bladeus- 
burg,  the   battle   ground,  also,  of   that  vil- 


lage, are  in  clear  sight. 
Colonel,"   faid 


1,  "I  have  heard  that 
your  lather  built  the  present  Globe  ottioe 
upon  the  earnings  of  a  bet  he  made  that 
Pierce  wouM  be  elected  over  Scott." 

"Father  did  ma'jt  of  the  large  betting  in 
th;it  canipai<?n.  The  Scott  men  blurted, 
and  father  heard  of  one  of  them  iu  the 
valley  of  Virginia  who  had  the 

Ready  Uouey  to  Bet, 
SO  he  went  there  and  carried   his  money 
with  him,  and  the  money  has  bee«i  said  to 
have  built  the  Congressional  Globe  office. 

"My  father  must  have  been  a  sagacious 
politician.  He  predicted  both  Polk's  ani 
Andrew  Johnson's  coming  to  the  nresi- 
dency  many  years  before  they  reached 
that  distinction.  As  I  came  around  to 
your  house  tonight  1  Btoimed  ai  Senator 
Isliam  Harris'  of  Tenncs.see,  another  of 
father's  old  friends,  who  was  in  congress 
in  1860,  Father  eave  Harris,  whose  time- 
piec«  was  always  wrong,  a  Jurgesson 
watch,  which  I  think  cosi  father  §500,  and 
Mr  liarris  carries  it  now.  His  room  was 
full  of  p«;ople,  and  his  head  is  swelled  up 
as  if  he  had  erysipelas." 

"What  dill  you  do  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war?" 

"I  organized  and  instructed  regiments 
before  the  city  hall  iu  Washington,  and 
went  on  Gen  Mansfield's  stati. 

"How  came  you  to  know  Abraham  Lin- 
coln? 

"Lincoln    frequently   came   out    to   our 
house  near  Wsishlngton,  where  father  had 
many  oniiosities.    The  nortrait  of  Jackson 
in  miniature  painted  for  father  the  present  ' 
Andrew  Jackson,  who  is  a  Robards,  I  sup-  i 
pose,  of  Mrs  Jackson's  .stock,    pronounced 
'lately   to   be   the  best  picture  of  Jackson  { 
lextaut.    — 


•  By  the  way,  he  says  Jackson  never  used  i 
any  cotton  bales  at  New  Orleans;  that  the  I 
Htory,i8  a  myth.  Father  raised  the  District  ' 
of  Columbia  regrimenta  for  the  war.  | 

"Father's  last  state  before  he  came  to 
Manrland  was  Illinois:  so  I  went  on  the 
staff  of  John  A.  McClernand,  an  Illinois 
democrat,  and  lay  before  Corinth." 

••Dm  Mr  Lincoln  in  any  way  attest  his 
conhdence  m  you?" 

"He  invited  McClernand  and  I  to  go  to 
the  Antietam  and  the  South  mountain 
country  with  bim  after  the  victories  there, 
which  gave  him  the  opening  to  issue  his 
emancipation  proclamation.  No  other  per- 
son went  along  but  a  man  who 

Uad  Beeu  Secretary  of  State 
of  Illinois,   and  whose   name   at  this  mo- 
ment escapes  me." 

"1  have  often  desired  to  hear  the  exact 
facts  about  that  remarkable  journey." 

"I  will  tell  you  directly  why  my  memory 
of    those    events    became    confused.    Mr 
Lincoln  said  to  McClernand  at  the  white 
bouse,  'I  want  to  go  to  that  region  and  see 
the  soldiei-s,  but  they  tell  me  here  that  I 
shall  not  go;  that    I    will   be  assassinated. 
Now  if  I  can  slip  oiJ  and  say  nothing  about 
it.  I  will  go.'    He  came  to  the  National  ho- 
tel, where  we  were  stopping,  at  (>  o'clock  iu 
the  morning,  in  his  camage,and  sent  no  for 
;  us.    It  was  Sunday.    We  had  no  breakfast, 
|but  we  went   off.    From   the  moment  we 
fliot   on   the    cars   Lincoln    began   to     tell 
stories.    He  seemel  like  a  boy  to  have  es- 
■  caped  from  Washington." 

'  Were  they  good  stories?" 

"The  most  apt  I  ever  heard  and  most 
every  one  of  them  exactly  fitted  the 
event,  as  when  McClernand  profe.^sed  not 
to  be  hungry  and  Mr  Lincoln  likennd  him 
to  the  shy  boy  who  said  he  seldoui  ate  any- 
thing. He  was  right  too,  for  Mcf'lernand 
altar  protesting  was  all  devouring.  Lin- 
coln wore  a  stovepipe  hat.  He  showed  the 
most  extraordinary  tougimess. 

"We  stopped  the  first  night  in  a  town  ;  it 
seems  to  me  it  was  Harper's  Ferry.  The 
next  day  at  dawn  he  was  off  in  an  ambu- 
lance for  Sumner's  corps.  He  slept  in  tents 
almost  every  night,  and  they  had  to  piece 
the  blankets  to  suit  his  great  length.  His 
repeitoire  of  stones  still  ran  on  tresb  and 
exiiaustle.ss." 

"Had  he  also  dignity?" 

"O,  yes.  He  could  be  as  dignitied  and 
was  so  on  an  occasion  as  Gen  Was'uiigtun. 
He  also  had  a  genuine  heart,  and  the  pathos 
of  that  trip  was  as  notalde  as  its  humor.  I 
saw  what  a  gieat  campai'JTuer  he  was.  He 
had  to  get  the  army  ready  for  emanciua- 
tis)n,  which  he  had  recommended  the 
previous  March  in  part. 

"He  reviewed 
£very  Sfau  iu  TUat  'Wbole  Aj-iiiy 
by  corps,  starting  out   evei-y   morning  for 
nearly  a  week  to  visit  another  headquarters 
and  having  the  whole  corps  paraded  under 
arms." 

■'Di^  he  visit  McClellan,  too?" 

"He  did  and  they  -seemed  to  be  perfectly 
affable,  and  ho  was  so  with  Filz  John' 
Porter.  At  McClellan's  we  had  reed  birds, 
then  in  8eason,and  they  gave  Lincoln  a  dis- 
temper and  when  ho  went  to  the  Bush  hos- 
pital the  sentinel  embarassed  tlio  way  by 
turning  out  the  guard  for  the  great  man.'' 

"Did  ue  visit  the  rebel  wounded?" 

"That,  I  thought,  was  the  great  and  pro- 
found scene  of  the  war.    They  were  m  a 
I  large  bam.    Mr  Lincoln  entered  the  place 
of  misery,  and  he  .stooped and  liad  himself 
'  introduced.    De  said  he  was  their  fellow 
,  countryman,  and  desired  to  be  their  friend. 
He  went  from  man  to  man. 

"One  boy  told  what  village  he  was  from. 
'Why,'  said  Mr  Lincoln,  'I  have  been 
there.'  He  described  the  village  and  peo- 
ple in  it.  The  boy  began  to  cry  at  remiuis- 
ceaces  of  his  houie.  The  whole  muster  of 
men  began  to  feel  a  deep  emotion.  No 
hand  was  refused  him.  Ho  gave  orders 
that  at  any  expense  these  poor,  unhaopy 
men  were  to  have  every  luxury,  medicine 
and  help  that  the  govenimont  could  buy. 
They  sobbed  aloud  for  surprise  and  love. 
He  was  as  much   touched  a.  they  were." 

"liow  was  the  weather  there?'' 

"A  teavy  fog  came  up  every  night  and 
was  u'unk  up  by  a  violent  heat  every  day. 
The  thei<mometer  stood  at  90°  and  higher. 
jMr  J^iiicolii  worked  like  a  horse.  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  at  Corinth  that  sninuior 
of  taking  ouinine  and  whisky  every  morn- 
ing. Piobti  jly  the  damp  nights  and  hot 
days  and  tjxercise  in  the  sun  at  Antietam 
bruuttht  it  on.  but  when  I  reached  Wash- 
ington the  typhoid  fever  broke  out  on  me 
and  (or  six  mouths  I  was  delirious,  wasted 
I  and oiTdu up iot  doAd."    ... 


••What   Next  I' » 

"The  Halleck  combination  refused  me 
permission  to  go  to  Charleston,  where  no- 
body else  wanted  to  go,  and  live  among 
the  swamos.  My  pliysicians  said  I  must  go 
to  a  warm  climate.  So  I  went  to  Vicks- 
burg,  where  McClernand  was  on  the  right, 
on  the, Arkansas  side.  1  was  suddenly 
called  hack  from  there,  and  my  steamer 
made  direct  connection  at  Memphis  with 
the  Silver  Mojn,  which  put  me  ashore  at 
Cairo  just  as  a  train  was  leaving  for  the 
east.  She  was  the  fastest  steamer  on  the 
river. 

"1  reported  at  the  white  house.  Mr  Lin- 
coln said  he  did  not  believe  me.  for  I  had 
beat  his  latest  mails  and  dispatches.  He 
asked  me  if  we  would  take  Vicksburg.  I 
said  yes;  that  we  inclosed  it  and  had  it  un- 
dermined, but  had  no  siege  guns  to  reduce 
it.  'Why,'  said  he,  'Halleck  says  we  have.' 
'No, .sir;  except  what  Admiral  Porter  has 
lent  McClernand  on  the  right,  some  of  his 
ship  guns.'  He  said  he  couldnt  understand 
it,  and  took  me  before  the  cabinet,  then  in 
session.  I  repeated,  at  his  request,  my 
statement. 

'The  president  told  me  to  go  over  and 
tell  the  same  to  Halleck.  He  began  to 
bully  me  and  threatened  to  cashier  me 
again  for  coming  to  Washington  against 
general  order.  I  told  him  that  Washing- 
ton was  my  home  and  that  1  was  not  a 
mere  wanderer.  The  reduction  of  Vicks- 
burg put  an  end  to  Llallec  k. 

"1  was  with  Pres  Johnson  during  about 
all  his  term,  which  was  nearly  four  full 
years.  He  iiad  been  self-educated,  had 
risen  from  an  humble  tailor  to  be  governor, 
senator,  vice  president,  etc,  and  one  would 
have  thought  he  could  not  be  deceived 
about  character.  He  was  the  most  easily 
deceived  of  any  man  I  have  ever  known. 
Nearly  eveiybody  swindled  bim.  It  was 
done  by  flattery." 

"Did  he  desire  to  keep  Lincoln's  cabinet 
in?" 

"Mr  Johnson  suggested  to  me  that  if  the 
New  York  Herald  would  publish  an  article 
laying  the  base  for  a  call  for  Seward's  re- 
moval or  resignation  it  would  suit  his 
wishes.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr  Bennett  the 
elder,  telling  him  what  would  be  a  favor 
to  the  president.  The  Herald  published  an 
editorial.  Seward  bad  inquiries  made, 
and  the  Herald  gave  me  away  Thus 
Seward  saved  his  offlciiil  head,  but  the 
moral  unity  of  the  cabinet  was   sacriticed. 

"Mr  Johnson  lived  in  one  idea,  to  be  the 
democratic  nominee  in  1868.  Swarms  of 
southerners  would  come  through  Washing- 
ton and  call  on  him  and  say:  There  is  but 
one  man  we  will  support,"  and  then  de- 
liberately cut  him  in  the  convention. 

"I  recollect  Gov  Ford  of  Ohio  sitting 
under  a  portrait  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  the 
sajue  room  with  Mr  Johnson,  and  saying  as 
if  to  himself,  loud  enough  for  Johnson  to 
hear,  "Andrew  Jackson,  Andrew  Johnson, 
the  two  greatest  men  in  history!" 

"Where  had  you  been  before  you  went  to 
Johnson?" 

"On  Gen  Dix's  staff  in  New  York,  much 
of  the  time  judge  advocate.  .lohnson  let 
the  morale  of  his  administration  go.  He 
raised  an  issue  with  Judge  Holt.  I  got  the 
proceedings  of  the  Mrs  Surratt  court 
martial  for  him  which  the  debate  with 
Holt  began." 

"Did  Johnson  drink  much?" 

"I  think  not.  I  only  saw  him  twice  when 
I  thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
Honor.  Some  of  his  speeches  may  have 
been  made  under  stimulation.  A  very 
little  affected  his  brain." 

I  GeORGB  ALfEED  TOWNSEND. 
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BKMpiISeENCKS   Of   I^iNCOLN, 


:^ev|iewof  tlM9^orce»  In  1861  and  tb«Pr«^f 
'    It^eat's  Or^tlolsm— Tbe  Army  of  Uami^s.   ' 

Many  nev  osecdotes  of  Lincoln's  Uf«  Are 
coming  to  the  surface.  Here  are  two  related 
,  by  a  man  whose  high  military  rank  early  in 
the  war  brought  him  into  frequent  and  more 
■"^or  lees  Intimate  conference  with  President 
Lincoln.  Speaking  of  ^he  great  Am^flcfji 
yesterday,  he  said:  /  y^~f^ 

"The  first  review  of  the  army  during  the  war,. 
,:aod  at  that  time  the  grreateat  review  ever  held 
In  this  country,  was  on  July  i,  18fll,  In  WasnJnjT'"- 
,:ton,    A  reviewing  stand  had  been  erected  neai^ 
I'ihe  white  house  in  Pennsylvania  avenue.  Presl- 
dent  Lincoln  and  his.  cabinet  occupied  it,  with 
Qen.  Scott  and  his,  full  staff  and  Maj.-Qen.  Mo- 
Co  well  and    his    staff.     Gen,    McDowell   was 
sCharfied  with  the  duty  of  selecting  from  the  reg' 
I'tments  to  pass  in  review  such  as  he  deemed  to 
;' he  beat  <iuaUtled  in  all  ways  to  garrison  a  camp 
ipf  tnstruotion  to  be  established  at  CentervtJie, 
I  Va,;  TheW  the  "three-months'  n»en  were  to  be 
.lausteTedoMof  the.  service  and  thenewatmy 
•was  lo  he  mustered,  ■  The  parade  was  remark-^ 
iUble  in  many  way-s,'   Nearly  all  the  regiments. 
^d  cojnn^wds  w«r«  from  N^w  York  anflL  ths^ 
rdiioUW  of-malfoiaas  and  fla«s  was  bQwiiderlng. 
*here  were  the  Highlanders  with  their  tartana'j 
,«n4  spOfaha«nd  plaids  heariny  their  distinctive  ; 
•bahner.    The  Irisli  regjihents  were  therewith 
iiheir  green  '  flags    and    uniform  decorations., 
tJJlenoker's  German  brigade  was  there  with  its.i 
!|UatittCtive  dress  and  banners,    Butterworth'y.? 
iKid  Bllsworth's  aouaves,  the  New  York  fire»t 
wen's  brigade,  the  gorgeous  7th  New  York  regi-«| 
;j»ent,  the  i8tb  New  York,  the  7l3t  New  Yorki* 
two  or  three  Pennsylvania  regiments  and  twq.ij 
from  Ehode  Island,    i  might  name  more,  bjit  the; 
point  is  that  there  were  state  flags,  clan  flags,, 
national  flairs  und  society  flags  of  all  kinds  andi 
aiji  many  different  Uniforms.  ~i 

"President  Lincoln  watched  the  paradja  wlth^* 
the  grave  manner  which  wa.s  characteristic  of; 
him  and  remarked:  'It  is  an  army  of  banners-' 
'That  usually  meana  an  army  of  organizations, 
hut  in  this  case  it  means  an  army  of  disorganli' 
zation.'  Seventeen  days  later  that  army  had; 
passed  through  Bull  Run  and  had  lost  the  battle, 
which  it  fairly  won  merely  because  it  lacked  disy 
cipUne. 

"The  nejt  year  there  was  another  great  re- 
view under  Gen.  McDowell  There  had  been 
great  changes.  The  army  was  organized  by 
corps,  divisions  and  brigades,,  each  designated 

]  by  some  oolor  or '  badgaT"  AU  tfte  confusdon  ot 
1^  flairs  and  uniforms  was  gone.  At  the  head  or 
ieacb  regimdnt  floated  the  flas  of  the  nation-  Mc? 
^Xiincpln  watched  this  parade  with  the  same 
^grhve  dezheanor,  and  wl^en  It  was  past  he  tumefl. 
I  to  me  and  said:  'What  a  difference  between  aci 
jiatmy  of  banners  and  an  army  with  a  banaei^ 
^Q%f)  thing  Is'  now  needful— to  emahelpate  tbft 

>\xaKrt>.u  .■■■■'  ,.     ■™ 

'   "Th4tooun*tneproc]apwt^ong,Qd:  the  li<0orgf 
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<""ha,^mcey' W.  Oepflw^is  la '>U-  lo  say 
in    an    int(-TvJpw    m    the- V,'d.M>3n„to:» 
Post    that    i£    it    had    iiof     bn-i.    ,"or    a 
Etoamboat      rollision      t^iHl      oixan-cil 
^vhile  he  waa  on  his  way  to   his  first 
Republican  national   convention,  Ijick- 
inaoa,  o£  Now  York,  instead  nf  Joiin- 
£on,    of   Tennes-seo,    would    luwo    I); 
nominated  for  vlco  president  in  I 
Depew    js    quoted    us    sayhig    t/ 
bfecause   of   the   collision,    he   itnd 
Companion,     Judge     Itobertson,     w«BS 
Xirst    to     Washington     insLoad     of    to 
JBaltimore,      and     lliat    Secret  arj-      of 
Btate    Seward    asked    them    to    swhin; 
tho   New    Yorlc    delegation    for    John- 
jBon,    with    the   following   explanation 
''Tho  republican  leaders  have  il.<:od  U  ' 
aip  to  nominate  DicUinsou.     1  aia  c,p-  \ 
posed    to    it.      I     believe    the     border  J 
Btatea  that  have  stood  so  lo.val  to  tho 
union  should   have  recagnition.     The  f 
president    knows    nothing-    of    what    Ij: 
desire,   but   I   am   sure    h«   would  ap- 
prove it." 

That  would  make  it  api)ear  Unco  In 
took  no  active  part  in  the  seliiction  of  ; 
a    man    for    vice    president,    and    the 
Interview  goes  on  to  indicate  tbat  thg 
nomination   of  Johnson   over  Dickin-:! 
eon   came   as   an   eleventh   hour   surr'f 
prise  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  De- 
pew and   Robertson  among  tbe   dele- ■ 
gates  from  New  York. 

Col.  A.  K.  McClure,  in  his  "Lincalu 
and ,  Men    of   War   IMmes,"    throws    a| 
different    light    on    the    subject.      He  ' 
i"«ays"*that     early     in    1:864     President 
.:    Xiincoln   had   made  up   his   m}nd  that  { 
*<'or,  political    reasons    the    nomination  i 
for  vice  president  should  go  to  a  wa,rV 
democrat.     His  first  Choice  was  Gen.^' 
Butler,    but    Butler    declined    to    con- 
sider the   proposition.     Later  he  sent 
'iQen.   Sickles  to  Tennessee  to   investl-^ 
gate     Johnson's     record     a^.     military^ 
g-overnor.      Sickles   made,  a   favorable j 
report.       Other     possibilities     besides 
yrohnaon    \Yero    considered,    and    Dick- 
inson  was   one   of  them,    but   Liiicolnii 
came   to    settle    strongly   on    Johnson,,, 
first,  because  he  was,  as  McClure  put»i 
:lt,    "the    niost    consijicuous,    most/^- 
.gresslve  and  most  able  of  all  th»  wAr! 
'democrats  of  that  time,"  and,  second.j 
.because  the   nomination  and   election,: 
of     a     representative     southern     man^ 
i^rom    one     of     the     rebellious     states- 
^Vould    have    a     reassuring  ,  effect    oii; 
iboth    France    and    Great    JJritaiu   and 
Vperhaps   avert   threatened    recognition  j, 
tot  the   confederacy   by   these   powers. 
'•    It   would     be     a    mistake    then     to 
^Imagine  that  the  nomination  of  John- 
ison    came    as    a   surprise   to    Lincoln, 
jfOr   that  when   Seward   intimated   that 
iLincoln    knew    nothing    of    his    plans 
|to  secure  the  nomination' of  Johnspus 
iJie  was  sticking  closely   to   the   truth/ 
f:or'  that  If  Depew  and  Robei^tson   hadi 
iJxat  happened  to  go  to  tlie  convention  j 
p>y    boat    the    convention    would    have.1 
^nominated  a  New  Yorker  instead  of  aJ 
iTennesseean.        The      nomlna.tlon      of| 
i- Johnson  was  the  result  of  months  o^ 
(^careful  investiga,tioiii.and  preparation.-! 
tiA-nd  it  was  niadg  upon  the  advice  ot] 
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I  WAS  on  the  point  of  returning  to  the 
West  when  I  received  a  message  from 
Horace  Greeley,  the  famous  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  asking  me  to  take 
charge  of  the  news  bureau  of  that  journal 
in  Washington,  as  its  chief  correspondent. 
Although  the  terms  offered  by  Mr.  Greeley 
were  tempting,  I  was  disinclined  to  accept, 
because  I  doubted  whether  the  work  would  be 
congenial  to  me,  and  because  it  would  keep  me 
in  the  East.  But  Mr.  Greeley,  as  well  as  some 
of  my  friends  in  Congress,  persuaded  me  that, 
since  I  had  studied  the  condition  of  things  in 
the  South  and  could  give  reliable  information 
concerning  it,  my  presence  in  Washington 
might  be  useful  while  the  Southern  question 
was  under  debate.  This  determined  me  to 
assent,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  1 
should  not  consider  myself  bound  beyond  the 
pending  session  of  Congress. 

Thus  I  entered  the  journalistic  fraternity. 
My  most  agreeable  experience  consisted  in  my 
association  with  other  members  of  the  craft. 
I  found  among  the  correspondents  of  the  press 
a  number  of  gentlemen  of  uncommon  ability 
and  high  principle  —  genuine  gentlemen,  who 
loved  truth  for  its  own  sake,  who  heartily 
detested  sham  and  false  pretense,  and  whose 
sense  of  honor  was  of  the  finest.  This  was  the 
rule,  to  which,  as  to  all  rules,  there  were  of 


course  some  exceptions;  but  ihey  were  rare. 
My  more  or  less  intimate  contact  with  public 
men  high  and  low  was  not  so  uniformly  gratify- 
ing. 1  enjoyed,  indeed,  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing statesmen  of  high  purpose,  of  well-stored 
minds,  of  unselfish  patriotism,  and  of  the 
courage  of  their  convictions.  But  disgustingly 
large  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
small,  selfish  politicians  I  ran  against  —  men 
who  seemed  to  know  no  higher  end  than  the 
advantage  of  their  party,  which  involved  their 
own ;  who  were  always  nervously  sniffing  for 
the  popular  breeze;  whose  most  demonstrative 
ebullitions  of  virtue  consisted  in  the  most 
violent  denunciations  of  the  opposition;  whose 
moral  courage  quaked  at  the  appearance  of 
the  slightest  danger  to  their  own  or  their 
party's  fortunes;  and  whose  littlenesses  ex- 
posed them  sometimes  with  involuntary  frank- 
ness to  the  newspaper  correspondent  whom 
they  approached  to  beg  for  a  "favorable  notice" 
or  for  the  suppression  of  an  unwelcome  news 
item.  They  were  by  no  means  in  all  instances 
men  of  small  parts.  On  the  contrary,  there 
were  men  of  marked  ability  and  large  acquire- 
ments among  them.  But  never  until  then  had 
I  known  how  great  a  moral  coward  a  member 
of  Congress  may  be. 

It  is  probably  now  as  it  was  then.     There 
were  few  places   in  the   United   States  where 
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the  public  men  appearing  un  tiie  national 
stage  were  judged  as  fairly  and  accurately 
as  they  were  in  Newspaper  Row  in  Wash- 
ington. 

1  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Tribune  office 
in  Washington,  according  to  my  promise  to 
Mr.  Greeley,  to  the  end  of  the  winter  season, 
and  then  accepted  the  chief-editorship  of  the 
Detroit  Post,  a  new  journal  established  at 
Detroit,  Michigan,  which  was  offered  to  me  — 
I  might  almost  say  urged  upon  me  —  by 
Senator  Zachariah  Chandler.  In  the  meantime 
I  had  occasion  to  witness  the  beginning  of  the 
political  war  between  the  executive  and  the 
146 


legislative  power  concerning  the  reconstruclinn 
of  the  "States  lately  in  rebellion." 

The  Bci^/ini/ngs  of  ihc  Struggle 

1  am  sure  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that 
this  political  war  has  been  one  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate events  in  the  history  of  this  Republic, 
for  it  made  the  most  important  problem  of  the 
time,  a  problem  of  extraordinary  complexity, 
which  required  the  calmest  and  most  delicate 
and  circumspect  treatment,  the  foot-ball  of  a 
personal  and  party  brawl  which  was  in  the 
highest  degree  apt  to  inflame  the  passions  and 
to  obscure   the  judgment  of  everybody   con- 
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terned  in  it.  Since  my  return  from  the  South, 
Ithe  evil  effects  of  Mr.  Johnson's  conduct  in 
[encouraging  the  reactionary  spirit  prevalent 
'among  the  Southern  whites  had  become  more 
and  more  evident  and  alarming  from  day  to 
day.  Charles  Sumner  told  me  that  his  per- 
sonal experience  with  the  President  had  been 
very  much  like  mine.  When  Sumner  left 
Washington  in  the  spring,  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Johnson  at  repeated  intervals  the  most 
emphatic  assurances  that  he  would  do  nothing 
to  precipitate  the  restoration  of  the  "States 
lately  in  rebellion  "  to  the  full  exercise  of  self- 
governing  functions,  and  even  that  he  favored 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the  freedmen. 
The  two  men  had  parted  with  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  perfect  friendly  understanding. 
But  when  the  Senator  returned  to  Washington 
in  the  late  autumn  that  understanding  seemed 
to  have  entirely  vanished  from  the  President's 
mind  and  to  have  given  place  to  an  irritated 
temper  and  a  certain  acerbity  of  tone  in  the 
assertion  of  the  "President's  policy." 

From  various  other  members  of  Congress  I 
heard  the  same  story.  Mr.  Johnson,  strikingly 
unlike  Abraham  Lincoln,  evidently  belonged 
to  that  unfortunate  class  of  men  with  whom  a 


difference  of  opinion  on  any  important  matter 
will  at  once  cause  personal  ill  feeling  and  a  dis- 
turbance of  friendly  intercourse.  By  many 
Congressmen  Mr.  Johnson  was  regarded  as  one 
who  had  broken  faith,  and  the  memory  of  the 
disgraceful  exhibition  of  himself  in  a  drunken 
state  at  the  inauguration  ceremonies,  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  everybody 
would  have  been  glad  to  forget,  was  revived, 
so  as  to  make  him  appear  as  a  person  of  un- 
gentlemanly  character.  All  these  things  com- 
bined to  impart  to  the  controversies  which 
followed  a  flavor  of  reckless  defiance  and  ran- 
corous bitterness,  the  outbursts  of  which  were 
sometimes  almost  ferocious. 

The  first  gun  of  the  political  war  between 
the  President  and  Congress,  which  was  to  rage 
four  years,  was  fired  by  Thaddeus  Stevens  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  intro- 
duction, even  before  the  hearing  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Message,  of  the  resolution  already  men- 
tioned, which  substantially  proclaimed  that 
the  reconstruction  of  the  late  rebel  States  was 
the  business,  not  of  the  President  alone,  but 
of  Congress.  This  theory,  which  was  con- 
stitutionally correct,  was  readily  supported 
by  the  Republican  majority,  and  thus  the  war 
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was  declared.  Of  Republican  dissenters  who 
openly  took  the  President's  part,  there  were 
but  few  — in  the  Senate,  Doolittle  of  Wisconsin, 
Dixon  of  Connecticut,  Norton  of  Minnesota, 
Cowan  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  for  a  short  period, 
Morgan  of  New  York,  as  the  personal  friend 
of  Mr.  Seward.  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Mr.  Raymond  of  New  York,  the  famous 
founder  of  the  New  York  Times,  acted  as  the 
principal  Republican  champion  of  the  "Presi- 
dent's policy." 

Stevens  tlie  Doiii/iiiif/ii<^   Figure  of  the 

Struggle  ■■'■-J' 

I haddeus  Stevens  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House.  Few 
historic  characters  have  ever  been  more  dif- 
ferently judged  from  different  points  of  view. 
A  Southern  writer  of  fiction  has  painted  him  as 
the  fiend  incarnate;  others  have  spoken  of  him 
as  a  great  leader  of  his  time,  far-sighted,  a  man 
of  uncompromising  convictions,  intellectually 
honest,  of  unflinching  courage  and  energy.  I 
had  come  into  personal  contact  with  him  in  the 
Presidential  campaigns  of  i860  and  1864,  when 
he  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  my  efforts.  I 
had  once  heard  him  make  a  stump  speech  which 
was  evidently   inspired   by   intense  hatred   of 


slavery,  and  remarkable  for  argumentative  pithj 
and  sarcastic  wit.  But  the  impression  hisl 
personality  made  upon  me  was  not  sympathetic:! 
his  face,  long  and  pallid,  topped  with  an  ample 
dark-brown  wig  which  was  at  the  first  glance 
recognized  as  such;  beetling  brows  overhanging 
keen  eyes  of  uncertain  color  which  sometimes 
seemed  to  scintillate  with  a  sudden  gleam; 
the  under  lip  defiantly  protruding;  the  whole 
expression  usually  stern.  His  figure  would 
have  looked  stalwart  but  for  a  deformed  foot 
which  made  him  bend  and  limp.  His  con- 
versation, carried  on  in  a  hollow  voice  devoid 
of  music,  easily  disclosed  a  well-informed  mind, 
but  also  a  certain  absolutism  of  opinion,  with 
contemptuous  scorn  for  adverse  argument. 
He  belonged  to  the  fierce  class  of  anti-slavery 
men  who  were  inspired  by  humane  sympathy 
with  the  slave  and  righteous  abhorrence  of 
slavery,  but  also  by  hatred  of  the  slaveholder. 
What  he  himself  seemed  to  enjoy  most  in  his 
talk  was  his  sardonic  humor,  which  he  made 
play  upon  men  and  things  like  lurid  freaks  of 
lightning.  He  shot  out  such  sallies  with  a 
fearfully  serious  mien,  or  at  least  he  accom- 
panied them  with  a  grim  smile  which  was 
not  at  all  like  Abraham  Lincoln's  hearty  laugh 
at  his  own  jests. 
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Thus  Mr.  Stevens'  discourse  was  apt  to  make 
him  appear  a  hardened  cynic,  inaccessible  to 
the  finer  feeHngs,  and  indifferent  whether  he 
gave  pain  or  pleasure.  But  now  and  then  a 
remark  escaped  him  —  I  say  "escaped  him," 
because  he  evidently  preferred  to  wear  the 
acrid  tendencies  of  his  character  on  the  outside 


—  which  indicated  that  there  was  behind  his 
cynicism  a  rich  fund  of  human  kindness  and 
sympathy.  And  this  was  strongly  confirmed 
by  his  neighbors  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
his  home,  where  on  one  of  my  campaigning 
tours  1  once  spent  a  day  and  a  night.  With 
them,  even  with  many  of  his  political  opponents, 
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"old  Thad,"  as  they 
called  him,  appeared 
to  be  eminently  popu- 
lar. They  had  no  end 
of  stories  to  tell  about 
the  protection  he  had 
given  to  fugitive 
slaves,  sometimes  at 
much  risk  and  sacri- 
fice to  himself,  and  of 
the  many  benefac- 
tions he  had  bestowed 
with  a  lavish  hand 
upon  the  widows  and 
orphans  and  other 
persons  in  need,  and 
of  his  generous  fidel- 
ity to  his  friends. 
They  did  not,  indeed, 
revere  him  as  a  model 
of  virtue,  but  of  the 
occasional  lapses  of 
his  bachelor  life  from 
correct  moral  stand- 
ards, which  seemed 
to  be  well  known  and 
freely  talked  about, 
they  spoke  with  affec- 
tionate lenity  of  judg- 
ment. 

When    I    saw    him 
again   in  Washington 

at  the  opening  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  in 
December,  1865,  he  looked  very  much  aged 
since  our  last  meeting,  and  infirm  in  health. 
In  repose  his  face  was  like  a  death-mask,  and 
he  was  carried  in  a  chair  to  his  seat  in  the 
House  by  two  stalwart  young  negroes.  There 
is  good  authority  for  the  story  that  once  when 
they  had  set  him  down,  he  said  to  them,  with 
his  grim  humor:  "Thank  you,  my  good  fellows. 
What  shall  I  do  when  you  are  dead  and  gone?" 
But  his  eyes  glowed  from  under  his  bushy 
brows  with  the  old  keen  sparkle,  and  his  mind 
was  as  alert  as  ever.  It  may  be  that  his  age  — 
he  was  then  seventy-four  —  and  his  physical 
infirmities,  admonishing  him  that  at  best  he 
would  have  only  a  few  years  more  to  live, 
served  to  inspire  him  with  an  impatient  craving 
and  a  fierce  determination  to  make  the  best  of 
his  time,  and  thus  to  intensify  the  activity  of 
his  mental  energies.  To  compass  the  abolition 
of  slavery  had  been  the  passion  of  his  life.  He 
had  hailed  the  Civil  War  as  the  great  oppor- 
tunity. He  had  never  been  quite  satisfied 
with  Lincoln,  whose  policy  seemed  to  him  too 
dilatory.  He  demanded  quick,  sharp,  and 
decisive  blows. 

Now  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  actually 
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decreed,  he  saw  Presil 
dent  Johnson  follow ; 
policy  which,  in  h\i 
view,  threatened  tc 
undo  the  great  work.i 
His  scornful  anger  atj 
Andrew  Johnson  was| 
equaled  only  by  his ' 
contempt  for  the  Re-  ' 
publicans  who  sided 
with  the  President. 
He  was  bound  to  de- 
feat this  reactionary 
attempt  and  to  see 
slavery  thoroughly 
killed  beyond  the 
possibility  of  resurrec- 
tion, at  any  cost.  As 
to  the  means  to  be 
employed,  he  scrupled 
little.  He  wanted 
the  largest  possible 
Republican  majority 
in  Congress,  and  to 
this  end  he  would 
have  expelled  any 
number  of  Democrats 
from  their  seats,  by 
hook  or  crook.  When 
my  old  friend  and 
quondam  law  partner. 
General  Halbert  E. 
Paine,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Elections  in  the  House,  told  him  that, 
in  a  certain  contested  election  case  to  be 
voted  upon,  both  contestants  were  rascals, 
Stevens  simply  asked:  "Well,  which  is  our 
rascal?"  He  said  this,  not  in  jest,  but  with 
perfect  seriousness.  He  would  have  seated 
Beelzebub  in  preference  to  the  angel  Gabriel, 
had  he  believed  Beelzebub  to  be  more  cer- 
tain than  Gabriel  to  aid  him  in  beating  the 
President's  reconstruction  policy.  His  speeches 
were  short,  peremptory,  and  commanding. 
He  bluntly  avowed  his  purposes,  however  ex- 
treme they  seemed  to  be.  He  disdained  to 
make  them  more  palatable  by  any  art  of 
persuasion,  or  to  soften  the  asperity  of  his 
attacks  by  charitable  circumlocution.  There 
was  no  hypocrisy,  no  cant  in  his  utterances. 
With  inexorable  intellectual  honesty,  he  drew 
all  the  logical  conclusions  from  his  premises. 
He  was  a  terror  in  debate.  Whenever  pro- 
voked, he  brought  his  batteries  of  merciless 
sarcasm  into  play  with  deadly  effect.  Not 
seldom,  a  single  sentence  sufficed  to  lay  a  daring 
antagonist  sprawling  on  the  ground  amid  the 
roaring  laughter  of  the  House,  the  luckless 
victim  feeling  as  if  he  had  heedlessly  touched  a 
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rheavily  charged  electric  wire.  No  wonder  that 
(even  the  readiest  and  boldest  debaters  were 
[cautious  in  approaching  old  Thaddeus  Stevens 
too  closely,  lest  something  stunning  and  sudden 
happen  to  them.  Thus  the  fear  he  inspired  be- 
came a  distinct  element  of  power  in  his  leader- 
ship —  not  a  wholesome  element,  indeed,  at  the 
time  of  a  great  problem  which  required  the 
most  circumspect  and  dispassionate  treatment. 

Will  ia  111  Pi  ft  Fesseiufcii 

A  statesman  of  a  very  different  stamp  was 
Senator  Fessenden  of  Maine,  who,  being  at  the 
head  of  the  senatorial  part  of  the  joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction,  presided  over  that 
important  body.  William  Pitt  Fessenden  was 
a  man  who  might  easily  have  been  overlooked 
in  a  crowd.  There  was  nothing  in  his  slight 
figure,  his  thin  face  framed  in  spare  gray  hair 
and  side-whiskers,  and  his  quiet  demeanor,  to 
attract  particular  notice.  Neither  did  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  Senate  Chamber  impress  one 
at  first  sight  as  that  of  a  great  power  in  that 
important  assembly.  I  saw  him  more  than 
once  there  walk 
with  slow  steps 
up  and  down  in 
the  open  space 
behind  the  seats, 
with  his  hands  in 
his  trousers 
pockets,  with 
seeming  listless- 
ness,  while  an- 
other senator  was 
speaking,  and 
then  ask  to  be 
heard,  and,  with- 
out changing  his 
attitude,  make  an 
argument  in  a 
calm  con  versa- 
tional  tone,  un- 
mixed with  the 
slightest  oratori- 
cal flourish,  so 
solid  and  com- 
plete that  little 
more  remained  to 
be  said  on  the 
subject  in  ques- 
tion. He  gave 
the  impression  of 
having  at  his  dis- 
posal a  rich  and 
perfectly  ordered 
store  of  thought 
and  knowledge 
upon    which    he 
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could  draw  with  perfect  ease  and  assur- 
ance. When  I  was  first  introduced  to  him, 
he  appeared  to  be  rather  distant  in  manner 
than  inviting  friendly  approach.  But  I  was 
told  that  ill  health  had  made  him  unsociable 
and  somewhat  morose  and  testy,  and,  indeed, 
there  was  often  the  trace  of  suffering  and 
weariness  in  his  face.  It  was  also  remarked  in 
the  Senate  that  at  times  he  was  ill-tempered 
and  inclined  to  indulge  in  biting  sarcasms  and 
to  administer  unkind  lectures  to  other  senators, 
which  in  some  instances  disturbed  his  personal 
intercourse  with  his  colleagues.  But  there 
was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  hold  him  in 
the  highest  esteem  as  a  statesman  of  command- 
ing ability  and  of  lofty  ideals,  as  a  gentleman  of 
truth  and  conscience,  as  a  great  jurist  and  an 
eminent  constitutional  lawyer,  as  a  party  man 
of  most  honorable  principles  and  methods, 
and  as  a  patriot  of  noblest  ambition  for  his 
country. 

Being  a  man  also  of  conservative  instincts, 
averse  to  unnecessary  conflicts,  and  always  dis- 
inclined to  go  to  extremes,  in  action  as  well  as 

in  language,  he 
was  expected  to 
exert  a  moderat- 
ing influence  in 
his  com  m  i  t  tee  ; 
and  this  expecta- 
tion was  not  dis- 
appointed so  far 
as  his  efforts  to 
prevent  a  final 
breach  between 
the  President  and 
the  Republican 
majority  in  Con- 
gress were  con- 
cerned. But  re- 
garding the  main 
question  whether 
the  "States  lately 
in  rebellion" 
should  be  fully 
restored  to  their 
self-governing 
functions  and  to 
full  participation 
in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Re- 
public without 
having  given  rea- 
son able  guaran- 
ties for  the  main- 
lenance  of  the 
"legitimate 
results  of  the 
war,"   he  was  in 
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point  of  principle  not  far  apart  from  Mr. 
Stevens. 

The  Presideiifs  Logic 

It  must  be  admitted  tiiat,  if  we  accept  his 
premises,  Mr.  Johnson  made  in  point  of  logic 
a  pretty  plausible  case.  His  proposition  was 
that  a  State,  in  the  view  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, is  indestructible;  that  an  ordinance 
of  secession  adopted  by  its  inhabitants,  or  its 
political  organs, 
did  not  take  it 
out  of  the  Union  ; 
that  by  declaring 
and  treating 
those  ordinances 
of  secession  as 
"null  and  void," 
of  no  force,  vir- 
tually non-exist- 
ent, the  Federal 
government  itself 
had  accepted  and 
sanctioned  that 
theory;  that  dur- 
ing the  rebellion 
the  constitutional 
rights  and  func- 
tions of  those 
States  were 
merely  sus- 
pended,  and  that 
when  the  rebel- 
lion ceased  they 
were  ipso  facto 
restored ;  that, 
therefore,  the  re- 
bellion having 
actually  ceased, 
those  States  were 
at  once  entitled 
to    their    former 

rights  and  privileges  —  that  is,  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  self-elected  State  governments 
and  to  their  representation  in  Congress.  Ad- 
mitting the  premises,  this  was  logically  correct 
in  the  abstract. 

But  this  was  one  of  the  cases  to  which  a  say- 
ing, many  years  later  set  afloat  by   President 
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ment  of  the  Union  duties  not  foreseen  by  the! 
Constitution;  by  "military  necessity,"  war' 
necessity,  the  Union  was  compelled  to  emanci- 
pate the  negroes  from  slavery  and  to  accept 
their  military  services.  The  war  had  com- 
pelled the  government  of  the  Union  to  levy 
large  loans  of  money  and  thus  to  contract  a 
huge  public  debt.  The  government  had  also,  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  the  aid  of  the  Union  m.en 
of  the  South.     It   had   thus   assumed   solemn 

obligations  for 
value  received  or 
services  rendered. 
It  had  assumed 
the  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  emanci- 
pated negroes  in 
their  freedom,  the 
Southern  Union 
men  in  their  se- 
curity, and  the 
public  creditor 
from  loss.  This 
duty  was  a  duty 
of  honor  as  well 
as  of  policy.  The 
Union  could, 
therefore,  not 
consent,  either  in 
point  of  honor  cr 
of  sound  policy, 
to  the  restoration 
of  the  late  rebel 
States  to  the 
functions  of  self- 
government  and 
to  full  participa- 
tion in  the  na- 
tional govern- 
ment so  long  as 
that  restoration 
was  reasonably 
certain  to  put  the  freedom  of  the  emancipated 
slaves,  or  the  security  of  the  Southern  Union 
men,  or  the  rights  of  the  public  creditor,  into 
serious  jeopardy. 

Lincoln's  Policy  versus  Johnson's 
It  was  pretended  at  the  time,  and  it  has  since 


Cleveland,  might  properly  have  been  applied:    been  asserted  by  historians  and   publicists  of 


we  were  confronting  a  condition,  not  a  theory. 
The  condition  was  this:  Certain  States  had 
through  their  regular  political  organs  declared 
themselves  independent  of  the  Union.  They 
had,  for  all  practical  purposes,  actually  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  Union.  They  had 
made  war  upon  the  Union.  That  war  put 
those  States  in  a  position  not  foreseen  by  the 
Constitution.     It    imposed    upon    the   govern- 


high  standing,  that  Mr.  Johnson's  Reconstruc- 
tion policy  was  only  a  continuation  of  that  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  This  was  true  only  in  a  super- 
ficial sense,  and  not  in  reality.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had,  indeed,  put  forth  reconstruction  plans 
which  contemplated  an  early  restoration  of 
some  of  the  rebel  States;  but  he  had  done  this 
while  the  Civil  War  was  still  going  on,  and  for 
the  evident  purpose  of  encouraging  loyal  move- 
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!>nts  in  those  States  and  of  weakening  tiie 
Jnfederate  State  governments  there  by  op- 
Ising  to  them  governments  organized  in  the 
Iterest  of  the  Union,  which  could  serve  as 
lying-points  to  the  Union  men.  So  long 
the  rebellion  continued  in  any  form  and  to 
hy  extent,  the  State  governments  he  contem- 
lated  would  have  been  substantially  in  the 
l^ntrol  of  really  loyal  men  who  had  been  on 
|ie  side  of  the  Union  during  the  war.  More- 
iver,  he  always  emphatically  affirmed,  in  public 
|s  well  as  private  utterance,  that  no  plan  of 
[econstruction  he  had  ever  put  forth  was  meant 
lo  be  "exclusive  andjnfiexible,"  but  might  be 
[hanged  according  to  different  circumstances. 
Now  circumstances  did  change;  they  changed 
Essentially  with  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy. 
'There  was  no  more  organized  armed  resistance 
to  the  national  government,  to  distract  which 
loyal  State  governments  in  the  South  might 
have  been  efficacious.  But  there  was  an  effort 
of  persons  lately  in  rebellion  to  get  possession 
of  the  reconstructed  Southern  State  govern- 
ments for  the  purpose,  in  part,  of  using  their 
power  to  save  or  restore  as  much  of  the  system 
of  slavery  as  could  be  saved  or  restored.  The 
success  of  these  efforts  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  precipitate  and  unconditional  readmis- 
sion  of  the  late  rebel  States  to  all  their  consti- 
tutional functions.  This  situation  had  not  yet 
developed  when  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  He 
had  not  contemplated  it  when  he  put  forth  his 
plans  of  reconstructing  Louisiana  and  the  other 
States.  Had  he  lived,  he  would  have  as  ar- 
dently wished  to  stop  bloodshed  and  to  reunite 
all  the  States  as  he  ever  did.  But  is  it  to  be 
supposed,  for  a  moment,  that,  seeing  the  late 
rnaster  class  in  the  South  still  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  old  traditional  notions  and  preju- 
dices, and  at  the  same  time  sorely  pressed  by 
the  distressing  necessities  of  their  situation,  in- 
tent upon  subjecting  the  freedmen  again  to  a 
system  very  much  akin  to  slavery,  Lincoln 
would  have  consented  to  abandon  those  freed- 
men to  the  mercies  of  that  master  class ! 

The  Personal  Bitterness  of  the  Struggle 

No  less  striking  was  the  difference  of  the  two 

policies   in   what   may  be  called   the  personal 

character    of    the    controversies    of    the    time. 

When    the    Republican    majority    in    Congress 

had  already  declared  its  unwillingness  to  accept 

President  Johnson's  leadership  in   the  matter 

of    reconstruction,    a    strong    desire    was    still 

[manifested  by  many  Republican  senators  and 

members  of  the   House  to  prevent  a  decided 

and   irremediable   breach  with   the    President. 

'  Some  of  them  were  sanguine  enough  to  hope 

[that  more  or  less  harmonious  cooperation,  or 


at  least  a  peaceable  modus  Vivendi,  might  still 
be  obtained.  Others  apprehended  that  the 
President's  policy,  v.'ith  its  plausibilities,  might 
after  all  find  favor  with  the  popular  mind, 
which  was  naturally  tired  of  strife  and  excite- 
ment, eager  for  peace  and  quiet,  and  that  its 
opponents  might  appear  as  reckless  disturbers. 
Still  others  stood  in  fear  of  a  rupture  in  the 
Republican  party,  which,  among  other  evil 
consequences,  might  prove  disastrous  to  their 
own  political  fortunes.  Several  men  of  im- 
portance, such  as  Fessenden  and  Sherman  in 
the  Senate  and  some  prominent  members  of 
the  House,  seriously  endeavored  to  pour  oil 
upon  the  agitated  waters  by  making  speeches 
of  a  conciliatory  tenor,  Indeed,  if  Andrew 
Johnson  had  possessed  only  a  little  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  sweet  temper,  generous  tolerance, 
and  patient  tact  in  the  treatment  of  opponents, 
he  might  at  least  have  prevented  the  conflict 
of  opinions  from  degenerating  into  an  angry 
and  vicious  personal  brawl.  But  the  brawl 
was  Johnson's  congenial  atmosphere. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate,  on 
January  12,  1866,  reported  a  bill  to  continue 
the  existence,  to  increase  the  personnel,  and  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 
It  was  discussed  in  both  Houses  with  great 
thoroughness  and  in  a  temperate  spirit,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  measure  for  the  protection 
of  the  freedmen  and  the  introduction  of  free 
labor  in  the  South  was  so  generally  acknowl-' 
edged  that  the  recognized  Republican  friends 
of  the  President  in  the  Senate  as  well  as  in  the 
House  supported  it.  It  passed  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities  in  both  Houses,  and  everybody, 
even  those  most  intimate  with  the  President, 
confidently  expected  that  he  would  willingly 
accept  and  sign  it.  But  on  the  iQth  of  Feb- 
ruary he  returned  it  with  his  veto,  mainly  on 
the  assumed  ground  that  it  was  unnecessary 
and  unconstitutional,  and  also  because  it  was 
passed  by  a  Congress  from  which  eleven  States, 
those  lately  in  rebellion,  were  excluded  — 
thus  throwing  out  a  dark  hint  that  before  the 
admission  of  the  late  rebel  States  to  representa- 
tion this  Congress  might  be  considered  con- 
stitutionally unable  to  make  any  valid  laws  at 
all.  Senator  Trumbull,  in  an  uncommonly  able, 
statesmanlike,  and  calm  speech,  combated  the 
President's  arguments  and  moved  that  the  bill 
pass,  the  President's  veto  notwithstanding. 
But  the  "Administration  Republicans,"  al- 
though they  had  voted  for  the  bill,  now  voted 
to  sustain  the  veto,  and,  there  being  no  two- 
thirds  majority  to  overcome  it,  the  veto  pre- 
vailed. Thus  President  Johnson  had  won  a 
victory  over  the  Republican  majority  in  Con- 
gress.    This    victory    may    have    made    him 
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believe  that  he  would  be  able  to  kill  with  his 
veto  all  legislation  unpalatable  to  him,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  was  actually  master  of  the 
situation.  He  made  the  grave  mistake  of  un- 
derestimating the  opposition. 

A  Humiliating  Spectacle 

On  February  22,  1866,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing popular  approval  of  the  President's  recon- 
struction policy.  The  crowd  marched  from 
the  meeting-place  to  the  White  House  to  con- 
gratulate the  President  upon  his  successful 
veto  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill.  The 
President,  called  upon  to  make  a  speech  in 
response,  could  not  resist  the  temptation. 
He  then  dealt  a  blow  to  himself  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  He  spoke,  in  the  egotistic 
strain  usual  with  him,  of  the  righteousness  of 
his  own  course,  and  then  began  to  inveigh  in 
the  most  violent  terms  against  those  who  op- 
posed him.  He  denounced  the  joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction,  the  committee 
headed  by  Fessenden,  as  "an  irresponsible 
central  directory"  that  had  assumed  the 
powers  of  Congress,  described  how  he  had 
fought  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  and  added 
that  there  were  men  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line  who  also  worked  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  By  this  time  some  of  the  uproarious 
crowd  felt  that  he  had  descended  to  their  level, 
and  called  for  names.  He  mentioned  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  Charles  Sumner,  and  Wendell  Phillips 
as  men  who  worked  against  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  government,  and  excited  the 
boisterous  merriment  of  the  audience  by  calling 
John  W.  Forney,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  a  prominent  journalist,  "a  dead  duck" 
upon  whom  "he  would  not  waste  his  ammuni- 
tion." Again  he  spoke  of  his  rise  from  humble 
origin,  —  a  tailor  who  "always  made  a  close 
fit,"  —  and  broadly  insinuated  that  there  were 
men  in  high  places  who  were  not  satisfied  with 
Lincoln's  blood,  but,,  wanting  more,  thought 
of  getting  rid  of  him,  too,  in  the  same  way. 

I  remember  well  the  impression  made  by  this 
speech  as  it  came  out  in  the  newspapers. 
Many  if  not  most  of  the  public  men  I  saw  in 
Washington,  remembering  the  disgraceful  ap- 
pearance of  Andrew  Johnson  in  a  drunken 
state  at  the  inauguration,  at  once  expressed  a 
belief  that  he  must  have  been  in  the  same 
condition  when  delivering  that  speech.  Most 
of  the  newspapers  favoring  the  President's 
policy  were  struck  dumb.  Of  those  opposing 
him,  most  of  them  spoke  of  it  in  grave  but 
evidently  restrained  language.  The  general 
feeling  was  one  of  profound  shame  and  hu- 
miliation in  behalf  of  the  country. 


In  Congress,  where  Mr.  Stevens,  with 
characteristic  sarcasm,  described  the  whd 
story  of  the  President's  speech  as  a  maligna! 
invention  of  Mr.  Johnson's  enemies,  the  hop 
of  preventing  a  permanent  breach  between  hij 
and  the  Republican  majority  was  even  the! 
not  entirely  extinct.  On  the  26th  of  February 
Sherman  made  a  long  and  carefully  preparel 
speech  in  the  Senate,  advocating  harmon} 
He  recounted  all  the  virtues  Andrew  JohnsoJ 
professed  and  all  the  services  he  had  renderec 
and  solemnly  affirmed  his  belief  that  he  ha^ 
always  acted  upon  patriotic  motives  and  i^ 
good  faith.  But  he  could  not  refrain  fror 
"deeply  regretting  his  speech  of  the  22d  ol 
February."  He  added  that  it  was  "impossiblj 
to  conceive  a  more  humiliating  spectacle  tha? 
the  President  of  the  United  States  invoking 
the  wild  passions  of  a  mob  around  him  with 
the  utterance  of  such  sentiments  as  he  uttered 
on  that  day."  Still,  Mr.  Sherman  thought  that 
"this  was  no  time  to  quarrel  with  the  Chief 
Magistrate."  Other  prominent  Republicans, 
such  as  General  J.  D.  Cox  of  Ohio  —  one  of  the 
noblest  men  I  have  ever  known,  —  called  upon 
him  to  expostulate  with  him  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
and  he  gave  them  amiable  assurances,  which, 
however,  subsequently  turned  out  to  have  be^n 
without  meaning.  Then  something  happened 
which  cut  off  the  last  chance  of  mutual  ap- 
proach. 

On  March  i3lh  the  House  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill,  which  the  Senate  had  already 
passed  on  the  2d  of  February.  Its  main 
provision  was  that  all  persons  born  in  the 
United  States,  excepting  Indians,  not  taxed, 
were  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  citizens  of  every  race  and 
color  should  have  the  same  right  in  every  State 
and  Territory  of  the  United  States  to  make 
and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  be  parties,  and 
give  evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell, 
hold,  and  convey  real  and  personal  property, 
and  to  have  the  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all 
laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  person 
and  property  as  was  enjoyed  by  white  citizens. 
The  bill  had  nothing  to  do  with  "social  equity," 
and  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  Mr. 
Johnson's  scheme  of  reconstruction.  In  fact, 
it  was  asserted,  no  doubt  truthfully,  that  Mr. 
Johnson  himself  had  at  various  times  shown 
himself,  by  word  and  act,  favorable  to  its 
provisions.  It  appeared,  indeed,  in  every  one] 
of  its  features  so  reasonable  and  so  necessary] 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Thirteenth  Con-J 
stitutional  Amendment  prohibiting  slavery, 
that  disapproval  of  it  by  the  President  wasj 
regarded  as  almost  impossible.  Aside  from! 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  there  was  another  reason,^ 


over 
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Feason  of  policy,  for  the  President  to  sign  it. 
Jid  he  done  so,  he  would  have  greatly  en- 
Furaged  the  conciliatory  spirit  which,  in  spite 
all  that  had  happened,  was  still  flickering 
many  Republican  bosoms,  and  he  might 
fius,  even  at  this  late  hour,  have  secured  an 
iTective  following  among  the  Republicans  in 
(ongress.  But  he  did  not.  He  returned  the 
II  to  Congress  with  a  veto  message  so  weak 
argument  that  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  been 
fboriously  groping  for  pretexts  to  kill  the 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  he  gave  was 
[gain  the  sinister  one  that  Congress  had  passed 
Ihe  bill  while  eleven  States  were  unrepresented, 
iius  repeating  the  threatening  hint  that  the 
Validity  of  the  laws  made  by  such  "  Congress 
light  be  questioned. 

False  Encoiiragenient  fo  the  South 

Congress  promptly  passed  the  bill  over  the 
President's  veto  by 
each  House,  and  thus 
became  a  law.  President  Johnson's  defeat 
was  more  fatal  than  appeared  on  the  surface. 
The  prestige  he  had  won  by  the  success  of  his 
veto  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill  was  lost 
again.  The  Republicans,  whom  in  some  way 
ht  had  led  to  expect  that  he  would  sign  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill,  now  believed  him  to  be  an 
insincere  man  capable  of  any  treachery.  The 
last  chance  of  an  accommodation  with  the  Re- 
publican party  was  now  utterly  gone.  But, 
worse  than  all,  the  reactionists  in  the  South, 
who  were  bent  upon  curtailing  the  freedom 
of  the  emancipated  negroes  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, received  his  veto  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill  with  shouts  of  delight.  Believing  him 
now  unalterabl-y  opposed  to  the  bestowal,  upon 
the  freedmen,  of  equal  civil  rights  such  as 
were  specified  in  the  bill,  they  hailed  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  their  champion  more  loudly 
than  ever.  Undisturbed  by  the  defeat  of  the 
veto,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  mere  tem- 
porary accident,  they  easily  persuaded  them- 
selves that  the  President,  aided  by  the  Ad- 
ministration Republicans  and  the  Democratic 
party  at  the  North,  would  at  last  surely  pre- 
vail, and  that  now  they  might  safely  deal 
with  the  negro  and  the  labor  question  in  the 
South  as  they  pleased.  The  reactionary  ele- 
ment felt  itself  encouraged  to  the  point  of  fool- 
hardiness  by  the  President's  attitude.  Legis- 
lative enactments  and  municipal  ordinances 
land  regulations  tending  to  reduce  the  colored 
people  to  a  state  of  semi-slavery  multiplied  at 
la  lively  rate.  Measures  taken  for  the  pro- 
Itection  of  the  emancipated  slaves  were  in- 
Idiscriminately  denounced  in  the  name  of  the 
[Constitution  of   the   United   States  as  acts  of 
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insufferable  tyranny.  The  instant  admission 
to  seats  in  the  national  Congress  of  senators 
and  representatives  from  the  "States  lately  in 
rebellion"  was  loudly  demanded  as  a  consti- 
tutional right,  and  for  these  seats  men  were 
presented  who  but  yesterday  had  stood  in 
arms  against  the  national  government,  or  who 
had  held  high  place  in  the  insurrectionary 
Confederacy.  And  the  highest  authority  cited 
for  all  these  denunciations  and  demands  was 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  impression  made  by  these  things  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Northern  people  can  easily 
be  imagined.  Men  of  sober  ways  of  thinking, 
not  accessible  to  sensational  appeals,  asked 
themselves  quite  seriously  whether  there  was 
not  real  danger  that  the  legitimate  results  of 
the  war,  for  the  achievement  of  which  they  had 
sacrificed  uncounted  thousands  of  lives  and 
the  fruits  of  many,  many  years  of  labor,  were 
in  grave  jeopardy  again.  Their  alarm  was  not 
artificially  produced  by  political  agitation;  it 
was  sincere  and  profound,  and  began  to  grow 
angry.  The  gradual  softening  of  the  passions 
and  resentments  of  the  war  was  checked.  The 
feeling  that  the  Union  had  to  be  saved  once 
more  from  the  rule  of  the  "rebels  with  the 
President  at  their  head"  spread  with  fearful 
rapidity,  and  well-meaning  people  looking  to 
Congress  to  come  to  the  rescue  were  becoming 
less  and  less  squeamish  as  to  the  character  of 
the  means  to  be  used  to  that  end. 

This  popular  temper  could  not  fail  to  exercise 
its  influence  upon  Congress  and  to  stimulate 
the  radical  tendencies  among  its  members. 
Even  men  of  a  comparatively  conservative 
and  cautious  disposition  admitted  that  strong 
remedies  were  necessary  to  avert  the  threaten- 
ing danger,  and  they  soon  turned  to  the  most 
drastic  as  the  best.  Moreover,  the  partizan 
motive  pressed  to  the  front  to  reinforce  the 
patriotic  purpose.  It  had  gradually  become 
evident  that  President  Johnson,  whether  such 
had  been  his  original  design  or  not,  —  probably 
not, — would  by  his  political  course  be  led 
into  the  Democratic  party.  The  Democrats, 
delighted,  of  course,  with  the  prospect  of 
capturing  a  President  elected  by  the  Repub- 
licans, zealously  supported  his  measures  and 
flattered  his  vanity  without  stint.  The  old 
alliance  between  the  pro-slavery  sentiment 
in  the  South  and  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
North  was  thus  revived  —  that  alliance  which 
had  already  cost  the  South  so  dearly  in  the 
recent  past  by  making  Southern  people  believe 
that  if  they  revolted  against  the  Federal 
Government  the  Northern  Democracy  would 
stand  by  them  and  help  them  to  victory. 


THE    JULY    INSTALMENT    OF    CARL    SCHURZ      MEMOIRS    WILL    CONCLUDE    THE    STORY    OF    PRESIDENT 
IOHNSON's    STRUGGLE    WITH    CONGRESS 


CALLS  LINCOLN  GREATEST 
PRODUCT  OF  HEMISPHERE^ 


place  In  national  cttlce.  It  was  on  me 
morning  following  L.lncoln'8  aBsussinatlon 
that  Senator  Stewart  went  with  i  Chief 
Justice  Chase  to  Johnson's  Quarters.  He 
was  present  when  Chase  administered  the 
oath  of  office,  and  lie  describes  Johnson's 
appearance  as  they  entered  the  two  little 
rooms  at  the  liotel  where  he  boarded. 
"He  had  tl^.e  appearance,"  he  writes,  "of 
a  drunken  man;  was  dirty,  shabby.  Ills 
hair  matted  as  thougli  witli  mud  from  tlie 
gutter,  wliile  he  blinked  at  us  through 
BQuinthig  eyes  and  lurclied  around  Un- 
steadily; he  had  been  on  a  bender  for  a 
month;  was  in  bare  feet,  and  only  par- 
tially dressed,  as  though  lie  had  liurrledl.v 
drawn  on  a  pair  of  trousers  and  a  shirt." 
No  more  pitiable  picture  lias  ever  been 
found  among  the  trtany  pitiful  oiie.s  that 
have  been  given  to  tills  unliappy  subject, 
and  one  turns  with  relief  from  It  to  more 


Offense  vvlietlier  granting  or  refusing  a, 
favor,"  contrasts  somewhat  with  the  story 
of  tlie  reporter  who  was  Sent  on  Harrl- 
Kon'.«  trail  to  catch  him  in  some  offensive 
utterance  that  might  be  turned  against 
him  and  iiis  party,  but  gave  it  up  after 
skillful  effoi't,  on  flip  ground  tliat  he  never 
made  one  statement  or  trip  that  by  any 
possibility  could  do  other  than  redound 
to  his  own  credit  and  his  party's. 


GREAT  MEN  OF  I860 

FRANKLY  DISCUSSED. 

Senator,  in  Painting  with  Bold 
Strokes  tlie  Limelight  Figures 
and  Social  Conditions  of  the 
Civil  War  Period,  Outvies  All 
Other  Writers  in  Eulogy  of 
Lincoln. 


^"•n- —                                           —  lo  nis  own  crcuii  anu  lus  party  s. 

„   -Tru/r     TUT  OT-CTXT' A TLT  I         Senator    Stewart    speaks    his    mind    cer- 

SENATOB  WM.  M.  BTfcWAivx.  ^^,^^,^.    ^^^1,,^,,^   ^p.,,.   y,.    f^^,^^   anywhere, 

'  I      and    his    words     cfuisequently     carry     the 


Aiiof-Teiner.  iiie>:e  i flm[li^t;t:IlceH  ueai  \vii 
a  most  interesting  period  in  the  nation's 
history  and  give  glimpses  both  fresh  and 
Illuminating  of  the  characters  and  events 
of  the  day.  Always,  too,  tlie  main  story 
of  tlie  senator's  own  life  moves  on  in  Im- 


Stewart's  Reminiscences. 

"The  Reminiscences  of  William  M. 
Stewart,"  edited  by  George  R.  Brown  (the 
Neale  Publishing  Company),  ^'""'f  '"^^'■; 
e.ting  leading.  The  romance  «f  t^«  ^^^ 
West  in  the  days  before  Ibe  war.^gures 
in  the  early  pages  as  the  story  of  Senator 
Stewart's  acQualntance  with  '"'"'"6^ '=*'"» 
life  and  all  the  rude  conditions  o£  Nevada 
comes  out  in  his  •'^collfcctions  W  <:  ^g 
cumstances  and  events  that  led  up  lo  "^ 
rin^t  Diace  of  prominence  and  success  aio 
tult  of  interest,  and  the  novelist  could  pre- 
sent   no     more     rv.oving    story     than    th« 

*'^?'tlV;f?a[e'r  urrwhlch  takes  in  national 

and    historic    features,    I'^V'^'i,"*,^*- jfven 
eoual    though   Jifterent   Interest   is   given 

Tne  Dersonal  v  ew  of  great  men.  »nu 
Ivents  has  always  a  fre*'^ ,  t«uch  aitl 
.charm,  and  this  Western  fn^^^'lf^^^^J 
If  In  H  marked  degree.  As  wltn  an  wnu 
came\TthIn  rang^e'  of  Uncoln'8  person- 
ality, he  felt  the  greatness  of  the  man. 
as  well  as  tlie  underlying  sadness  of  hl« 
tpirlt.  He  rather  outvies  all  his  admirera 
In  declaring  l.lnco^n  "the  greatest  beine 
this  hemisphere  has  ever  Produced. 
There  Is  something  almost  revolting,  how- 
ever, in  his  opposite  picture  of  Andrew 
Johtlson,   and   that  the   man.  warranted  U 


or  me  senators  own  me  moves  on  in  im- 
presslve  form  and  color  throughout  the 
dramatic  picture. 


\\h  \ 


vJvv»^c-«-''IM/\X/-jrc-'^4^/vx  ,  CtA^c-a.  31,    /  7/ 3 


[h  c  \n  \  lettei  lij  Piesideiit  ^iidiew 
.ioiiiirioii,  wiitlen  at  the  Wliile  Housf, 
-Vugust  3,  ISUS,  to  Benjamin  t^  Tru- 
man, now  printed  in  the  Century 
Magazine.] 


Y' 


OU  allude  to  the  vote  on  impeach- 
ment as  a  "close  shave."  It  was 
not  so  close  as  most  people  think; 
for  Senator  Morgan  of  New  York  would 
have  cast  his  vote  against  Impeachment 
rather  than  to  have  seen  Ben  Wade  suc- 
ceed to  the  presidential  chair.  Now,  I 
have  been  true  to  the  Union  and  to  my 
friends,  and  have  been  generally  tem- 
perate in  all  things.  I  may  have  erred 
in  not  carrying  out  ilr.  Blair's  request 
in  putting  into  my  cabinet  Morton,  An- 
drew and  Greeley.  I  do  not  say  I  should 
have  done  so,  or  that  I  would  do  so  had 
I  my  career  to  go  over  again,  for  It 
would  have  been  haVd  to  have  put  out 
Seward  and  Welles,  who  had  -served 
'  satisfactorily  ujider  the  greatest  man  of 
all.  Morton  would  have  been  a  tower 
,  of  strength,  however,  and  so  would  An-' 
i  drew.  No  senator  would  have  dared  to 
vote  for  my  impeachment  with  those 
two  men  in  my  cabinet. 

Grant  was  untrue.  He  meant  well  for 
the  first  two  years,  and  more  that  I  did 
ttian  was  denounced  was  through  his  ad- 
vice. Ho  was  the  stiongeat  man  of  all 
In  the  support  of  my  policy  for  a  long 
while,  and  did  the  best  he  could  for 
neaily  two  years  In  strengthening  my 
hands  against  the  adversaries  of  consti- 
tutional government.  But  Grant  saw  the 
radical    handwriting    ton    the      wall,      and 


It.   iliil   iiiit  lutil   It.     (.i.iiit   ilid  the  proper 
liiiiig  to  save  Grant,    but   it   prettj'  nearly] 
ruined   me.     I   might  have   done   the  .same 
thing   under   the   same  circumstances.     At 
ii^y^atf^  jH^st__^m(^i    would 


,    n^ost    meii    \vi 
ncoin    is    tne    £ 


greatest  American 
that  has  ever  lived.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  to  detract  from  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington; but  Washington  wa.s  an  Fipo-iiAai- 
man,  you  know,  after  all.  I  doubt 
whether  there  will  ever  be  another 
\yashington   or  Lhicolc^ 

Butler  is  the  most  daring  and  un- 
scrupulous demagog  I  have  ever  known. 
But  his  services  for  the  Union  during, 
the  war  can  never  be  overestimated.  I 
can  never  thoroughly  despise  him  on 
that  account,  although  he  even  at- 
tempted to  class  me  with  Lincoln'jj  as- 
sassins. As  radical  a  Republican  as  he 
was,  you  will  live  to  see  him  away  over 
on  the  other  side,  and  on  all  sides — 
remember  what  I  say;  he  is  the  biggest 
political  demagog  this  country  has  ever 
produced.  No  human  being  but  Grant 
could   have   bottled    him    up. 

I  shall  go  to  my  grave  with  the  firm 
belief  that  Davis,  Cobb,  Toombs,  and  a 
few  others  of  the  arch-conspirators  and 
traitors  ehould  have  been  tried,  con- 
victed and  hanged  for  treason.  There 
was  too  much  precious  blood  spilled  on 
both  sides  not  to  have  held  the  leading 
traitors  responsible. 

If  It  was  the  last  act  of  my  life  I'd 
hang  Jeff  Davis  as  an  example.  I'd  «how 
coming  generations  that,  while  rebellion 
was  too  popular  a  revolt  to  punish  many 
who  participated  in  It,  treason  should  be 
made  odious  and  arch  traitors  should  be 
punished, 


heeded  It.     I  did  not  see  it,  or.  If  seeing 
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frofflPMen  and  Measures  of  Half  a  Centujy" 
by  Hugh  McCullooh. 


T'illiara  Longworth, 
6-5-19. 


AHDREW  JOHNSON. 

No  pulalic  man  in  the  U.S.  has  "been  so  imperfectly  understood  as 
Andrew  Johnson.   None  has  "be^n  so  difficult  to  understand.   He  had 
few  personal  friends;  in  no  one  did  he  entirely  confide.   }ie  had  many 

faults,  "but  he  abounded  also  in  adiuiratole  qualities.  His  love  of  the 
Union  was  a  passion  intensified  by  the  dangers  to  which  it  had  exposed 
him,  and  by  his  labors  in  its  defense. 

Further  discussion  of  Johnson  will  be  treated  under  the  following 
headings: 

1.  a.  Ancestry 

b.  Birth  place 

2.  Education 

3.  Career 

4.  Presidency 

a.  events 

b.  attitudes 


1.... Andrew  Johnson  was  born  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  where  there  were 
few  free  schools,  he  did  not  know  the  alphabet  when,  kt   the  age  of  ten 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor. 


2.... His  desire  to  learn  to  read  was  createu  by  hearing  a  man  who  used  to 
visit  the  tailor  shop  read  passages  from  speeches  of  celeorated  orators. 
To  satisfy  this  desire,  he  purchased  a  spelling-book  and  by  hard  sturdy 
work  ,  when  he  ftad  time,  he  was  able  brfore  the  expiration  of  his  appren- 
ticeship to  read  speeches  which  he  had  listened  to  with  so  much  interest. 
He  soon  desired  to  become  an  orator  himself. 

Ability  to  read  was  the  extent  of  his  education,  when  he  awxxlMitx 
moved  from  'Raleigh  to  Greenville,  Tennessee,  with  hismother  and  sister 
who  were  dependent  on  him  for  support;  and  this  was  its  extent  until  he 
married.  His  wife  for  the  time  and  place  was  an  accomplished  young 
wTErman.  Under  her  instruction  he  learned  to  write  and  cipher.   She  was 
a  loving  teacher,  the  only  teacher  he  ever  had,  and  he  was  an  ambitious 
scholar.   Such  were  the  educational  advantages  of  Johnson. 
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To  nothing  was  he  indelDted  to  his  rise  except  the  strong  qualities 
he  inherited,  and  an  open  field  for  their  kxsxke  exercise.   V/hile  work- 
ing at  his  trade  he  was  elected  luayor  of  Greenville;  next  a  meiiiber  to  the 
state  legislature;  next  a  member  of  the  state  Senate,  and  he  workdd  at 
his  trade  as  far  as  his  public  duties  would  permit,  until  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1645.   He  was  the  first  tradesmen  who  was  sent  from  a 

slave  state  to  Congreas,  '2  ?  @>  n**^-"- <3ue,^uv*v.-L*^ 

'30-3^  CgJ^o^)  yit-^LX^ 
3....  In  1853  Johnson  was  elected  Governor  of  Tenn.  'i^-'*^'  S^sz*.!^ '4/ .i/j^ 

In  1857  he  became  Senator  from  that  state,     '  Sh-'^')    ^^       (t^r-^j) 

In  18^2  he  was  appointed  by  Lincoln  military  governor  of  Tenn.^- -"^ 

Later  he  becaae  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

From  1869  to  1875  he  was  in  private  life. 

In  1875  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate. 

In  July  of  1375  he  died. 

Such  is  and  outline  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  of  our  country. 

4....kr,  Johnson  was  a  man  of  unblemished  pwrsonal  integrity.   He  was 
an  honest  man,  and  his  administration  was  an  honest  and  clean  adminis- 
tration.  In  this  respect  it  will  bear  comparison  with  any  that  preceded 
or  has  followed  it.   In  appointments,  money  was  not  potent.   Offices  were 
not  merchandise.   The  President  never  permitted  himself  to  be  placed 
under  personal  obligation  to  any  one.   He  received  no  present.   The 
horses  and  carriage  which  were  sent  to  hiiii  soon  after  he  became  President 
were  promptly  returned,   """hen  he  v/as  so  unv/ise  as  to  suppose  that  there 
might  be  a  third  party,  of  which  he  v/as  to  be  the  head,  he  did,  under  the 
advise  of  injudicious  friends,  make  some  official  changes  to  usually 
to  accomplish  this  object;  but  there  were  fewer  changes  than  are  usually 
made  even  when  an  admisistration  follows  one  of  the  saaie  party.   There 
were  more  offices  connected  with  the  Treasury  Department  that  with  any 
other,  and  it  is  due  to  lur,  Johnson  that  his  desire  seemed  always  except 
for  a  very  brieitt  period,  independently  of  political  considerations.   In 
his  bitter  contest  with  Congress,  although  a.ost  of  the  employes  of  the 
department  were  politically  opposed  to  him  and  his  Reconstruction  policy 
he  never  even  suggested  that  changes  should  be  made  for  that  reason. 
If  he  did  not  declare  that  public  offices  were  public  trusts,  his  actions 
proved  that  he  so  regarded  them.  In  some  matters  the  correctmess  of  his 
judgement  are  doubted,  but  his  devotion  to  what  he  considered  his  duty  to 
the  country,  and  the  whole  country  are  not  doubted.   He  was  a  laborious 
painstaking  man.  !Por  him,  fashionable  - -atering-p^Laces  had  no  attractions. 
^N'either  by  him  or  by  any  member  of  his  Cabinet  wis  recuperation  sought  at 
the  seashore  or  in  the  mountains.   His  administration  had  little  popular 
and  no  distinctive  party  support;  but  judged  vyj    its  merits,  as  sooner  or 
later  it  will  oe,  it  will  cast  no  dicredit  upon  the  national  honor. 
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The  first  great  work  which  demanded  the  attention  of  I.ir.  .Johnson 
and  his  ^'abinet  was  the  restoration  of  the  relation  between  the  Southern 
States  and  the  Governei/ient,  which  he  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet 
regarded  as  having  been  suspended  hut  not  destroyed  by  the  v;ar ;  and  this 
work  was  taken  up  just  where  l.r.  Lincoln  had  left  it.   The  very  same  in- 
strument for  restoring  the  national  authority   over  .  orth  Carolina,  and 
placing  her  where  she  stood  before  her  attexupted  secession,  which  had 
"been  approved  ''oy   l.r.  Lincoln,  which  ?/as  held  at  the  Executive  ..an  si  on 
after  kr.  Lincoln's  death,  and  having  oeen  carefully  considered  at  two  or 
three  meetings,  was  adopted  as  the  "Reconstruction  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration.  As  the  wor}:  went  on  during  the  siumiier  and  autumn,  there  were 
complaints,  chiefly  from  men  who  were  opposed  to  what  they  called  the  re- 
adqaission  to  the  Union  of  the  Souther  states  before  Congress  had  author- 
ized it.   Their  contention  v,ras,  that  manhood  suffrage,  irrespective  of 
color,  should  be  the  conaer  stone  in  the  reconstnnction  of  the  Southern 
ntates,  and  that  they  should  remain  under  military  control  until  that 
question  was  settled,  and  until   ^"'on^  ress  Bhould  determine  what  else 
should  be  requied  in  order  that  they  might  regain  the  right  which  they 
had  forfeited  by  their  rebellion.   The  President  and  his  Cabinet,  an  the 
contrary,  thought  that  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country  demanded 
that  the  work  of  reconstruction  whould  go  on  as  rapidly  as  was  possible 
and  as  it  had  been  commenced.   Neither  he  nor  either  of  his  counselors 
thought  it  advisable  that  a  special  session  of  Congress  should  be  called, 
or  that  reconstruction  should  be  delayed  until  the  regular  session.   All 
thought  as  the  Executive  action  was  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  L.r.  Lin,, 
coin,  which  were  well  known,  before  his  second  election  that  the  true 
Union  sentiment  of  the  country  would  be  satisfied  with  what  v;as  being  done 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  criticism  of  some  prominent  men  and  a  few 
public  journals,   jbi. .. t .,..,.... , 

Until  the  s  ring  of  1866,  a  hear  after  Lr.  Johnson  becmae  President 
there  was  entire  harmony  betvreen  him  and  his.  cabinet.   In  the  work  of 
restoring  the  relations  between  the  Governement   and  the  States  which 
had  attempted  to  secede  from  the  Union,  which  work  was  taken  up  where  kr, 
Lincoln  had  left  it,  and  which  was  ueing   prosecuted  on  the  same  lin^, 
they  were  a  unit.  A  change  toolf  place  soon  after  the  Civil  Rights  bill 
became  a  law  over  the  President  s  veto,  and  bitter  controversy  arose  be- 
tween the  President .and  Congress.   In  this  controversay  and  at  its  cofi- 
mencement,  Mr,  Dennison  and  hr.  Harlan  sided  with  Congress  and  tendered 
their  resignations,  which  were  very  reluctantly  accepted.   They  resigned 
because  they  could  not  heartily  sustain  the  President,  but  there  was  no 
breach  of  the  social  relation  which  had  existed  between  them.  Ur ,    Speed 
soon  after  followed  the  example  of  Dennison  and  hiarlan.  kr.  Stanton  also 
sided  with  Congress,  but  he  did  not  resign.   He  was  advised  by  prominent 
political  and  personal  ^izspi  friends  to  stick,  and  he  did  so,  contrary 
to  all  prededent  and  in  oppostitionto  the  judgment  of  conservative 
associates,  who  resigned  when  they  could  no   longer  give  to  the  President 

a  hearty  support,  he  held  on  to  his  place.   He  attended  the  Cabinet 
meetings,  not  as  an  adviser  of  the  "^resident,  but  as  an  opponent  of  the 
policy  to  which  he  had  himself  been  committed,  and  the  Presiden  lacked  the 
nerve  to  dismiss  him.   The  failure  of  the  President  to  exercise  his  right 
to  rid  him^ielf  of  a  minister  who  differed  with  him  upon  very  important 
question,  ^rho  had  become  personally  obnoxious  to  him,  and  whom  he  regarded 
as  an  enemy  and  a  spy,  was  a  blunder  for  wliich  there  was  no  excuse. 
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J OHM  SON  AS  PRESIDENT. 


In  his  administration  of  the  Coverniuent,  .  r.  Joimson  labored 
under  greafi  disadvantages.   He  had  been  a  Democrat,  but  his  connection 
vrith  the  Democaatic  party  was  severed  when  he  bedame  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  'ice-Presidency.   He  was  disowned  by  tlie  Repuolicans 
when  he  antagonized  the  Reconstruction  measures  of  Congress.  For  a  good 
part  of  his  term  he  was  President  withou.t  a  party.   The  Democratic  SenatoB 
in  a  body  stood  'oy   him  in  his  impeachnient  trial;  out  they  did  so,  not  from 
personal  regard,  but  because  the  trial  was  political,  and  because  they 
approved  of  his  Reconstruction  policy,  which  was  in  harmoney  vrith  the 
Democratic  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States; 
bjat  they  never  gave  to  him  or  to  his  administration  cordial  support.   BJi 
the  Republican  press,  and  by  some  members  of  Congress,  he  was  denounced 
as  a  traitor,  not  only  to  his  party,  but  to  the  county.   His  services 
during  the  war,  in  Itx   recognition  of  which  he  had  been  nominated  for  Vice- 
Presidency;  the  bravery  ^"hich  he  had  displayed  in  his  contests  ??ith  the 
secessionists  of  Tennessee;  the  terible  trials  to  which  liis  family  ¥/ere 
subjected  by  his  fidelity  to  the  Union,  were  all  ^sx±±±ix3L±     ignored, 
buried,  forgotten. 


HIS  CHARACTER. 


No  matter  how  unpopular  or  severely  criticised  a  man  occupying 
a  high  position  may  have  been  wiiile  in  active  life,  there  is  usually  a 
dispostion,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  the  most  hostile  to  him 
to  be  generous  to  his  memory.   This  dispostion  has  not  been  manifested 
in  lir.  Johnson's  case.   It   is  not  often  that  kindly  mention  is  made  of 
him  upon  the  platform  or  in  the  press.   Among  those  who  have  filled  high 
places  with  ability,  or  rendered  distinguished  services  to  their  country, 
his  name  is  rarely  classed;  and  yet  when  the  history  of  the  great  events 
with  which  he  was  connected  has  been  faithfully  written,  there  will  appear 
fswxQiayRxxKadCHt?:KBtxtHxgrHa:tErx^|HHKKxaQi±xKK]axEKtx±^a4^ 

few  names  entitled  to  greater  honor  and  respect  that  that  of  Andrew  Johnson 
His  faults  were  patent:  he  was  incapable  of  disguise.   He  was  a  combatant 
by  temperaifient .   If  he  did  not  coirt  controverwsy ,  he  enjoyed  it.   He  rarely 
tried  to  accomplish  his  ends  by  policy;  when  he  did,  he  subjected  himself 
to  the  ciiarge  of  demagogy.   In  tact  he  was  utterly  deficient,  and  he  ran 
against  snags  which  he  might  easily  have  avoided.   Naturally  distrustful, 
he  gave  his  confidence  reluctantly  never  without  reserve;  he  had  therefore 
few  constant  friends.   These  peculiarities  and  defects  in  his  character 
v;ere  manifest,  and  they  were  severe  drawbacks  upon  his  usefulness  in  public 
life.   On  tie  other  hand,  he  never  cherisheti  animosity  after  a  contest  was 
over.   He  never  failed  in  generosity  towards  a  defeated  foe.   He  was  brave 
honest,  truthful.  He  never  shrak  from  danger,  disregarded  an  engagement, 
or  was  unfaithful  to  his  pledges.   His  devotion  to  the  Union  was  a  passion. 
There  was  no  sacrifice  that  he  was  not  willing  to  make,  no  peril  that  he 
was  not  willing  to  encounter  in  its  defence.  It  was  not  mere  emotion  that 
prompted  the  direction  that  the  flag  of  his  country. .the  Stripes  and  Stars, 
shouldbe  his  winding  sheet,  but  the  expression  of  his  devotion  to  the 
principles  which  it  represented.   He  was  a  kind  add  helpful  neighbor,  a 
tender  and  indulgent  father.   He  was  proud  of  his  daughters,  and  he  had 
reason  to  be  for  they  were  devoted  to  him;  and  more  sensible,  unpretending 
women  never  occupied  the  Executive  Hansion.   In  intellectual'lie 'had  few 
superiors.  He  had,  as  has  been  stated,  no  education  advaqtag'^s,  but  he  made 
such  use  of   opportunities  that  he  never  failed  to  fill  with  credit  the 
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various  places  which  he  held  in  his  way  up  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
Governtiient ,   The  carefully  prepared  speeches  which  he  made  in  the  House 
and  Senate  charalDer  in  Fa^hington  were  always  to  the  point,   his  messages, 
except  his  vetoes,  written  "by  hemself,  with  no  other  help  than  what  he  re- 
ceived from  his  private  secretary,  bear  favorable  comparison  with  the  mess- 
ages of  those  Y/ho  prededed  him  or  have  followed  him. 


POPULAR  IJ[  JUSTICE  TO  HIS  MEL  DRY  . 

No  one  could  truthfully  say  that  he  was  intemperat 
Methodist  bishop,  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  speech  wnich  he  mad 
Connecticut,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  eulogy  of  General  Gr 
to  his  predecessor  as  having  been  a  "drunken  iwbecile;2  and 
shameful  and  brutal  and  false  as  it  was,  was  listened  to  by 
hightly  intelligent  and  respectable  people,  without  rebuke, 
in  a  religious  paper  without  cormrient.  A  distingui  hed  cle 
historical  sennon  or  address,  recently  delivered  in  Washin^i 
length  of  Tyler,  of  Fillmore,  of  Arthur,  of  all  the  Vice-Pr 
came  Presidents  by  virtu':-e  of  their  office  as  Vicr-Presiden 
whose  name  wasnot  even  mentioned.  And  yet  who  can  say  that 
country  less  faithfully  thanthey  did,  or  that  his  life-long 
less  valuable  that  their? 


e;  and  yet  a 
e  at  V/ood stock, 
ant,  referred 
this  expression 
a  crowd  of 
and  puDlished 
rgyman,  in  a 
ton,  spoke  at 
esidents  w1j.o  oe- 
t,  except  Johnson 
he  served  the 
services  were 


from  "Men  and  Measures  Of  half  A  Century" 
by  Hugh  Me  Culloch. 


William  Longworth. 
6-5-19. 


Humtle  Tailor  Stop,  Now^  '       '  A^ 
a  Serine   of   Americanism 


Little  I.OI4   Ho 
Crufi,  l! 


ise  AVlicre  Andrew  Jolinson,  n  I'^utnre  President,  Tolled  at  H1» 
to  Be  Preserved  tts  a  Mcmoriul    to    Lincoln'*    Succensor. 


Ill--  n 

Flora    thn    Boston    Glob«.  '  ' 

LIKE  Lincoln's  cabin,  the  weather- 
beaten  little  frame  tailor  shop 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  successor  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  White 
House,  is  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions, a  mecca  for  patriots,  a  mute  me- 
morial to  the  rugged  East  Tenness«an 
who,  from  poverty  and  illiteracy,  rose 
to  the  highest  honor  the  people  can  be- 
stow. The  little  shop  is  more  than  a 
place  where  the  seventeenth  President 
of  the  United  States  made  garments;  it 
is  today  a  testimonial  to  the  opportunity 
of  American'  youth  to  achieve  the  out- 
Btauding  honor  of  the  nation,  despite  ad- 
verse circumstances. 

This  shrine  of  Americans  has  just 
been  dedicated.  The  celebration  was 
In   the   building   In   Greeneville,   Tenn 

which  has  been  erected  with  funds  proy 
vided  by  the  Tennessee  legislature,  to 
preserve  the  little  shop. 

The  little  shop  is  more  than  100  years 
old.  In  the  interior  can  be  seen  only  a 
large  fireplace  and  bare  walls,  except 
for  some  remnants,  which  Indicate  Jolin- 
son had  attempted  to  decorate  the  place 
with  a  kind   of  wallpaper. 

The  old  bench  on  which  Andrew  John- 
son did  his  tailoring  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  his  grandson,  Col.  Andrew  John- 
son Patterson.  The  bench  will  be  re- 
moved to  the  shop  with  other  relics. 

His  apprenticeship  to  a  Raleigh  tailor 
had  expired  when  the  boy,  then  18  years 
old,  wished  to  see  something  of  the 
world  beyond  the  mountains.  Leading 
an  old  blind  pony  hitched  to  a  wobbly 
cart,  the  lad  made  his  way  through  the 
wilderness,  following  the  trail  whlcli 
had  been  blazed  by  Daniel  Boone,  John 
Sevier  and  other  pioneers. 

Reaching  Greeneville,  a  quiet  village 
nestling  at  the  foot  of  tho  mountain 
range,  Andy  was  Impressed  with  the 
place  and  decided  to  stop  there. 

WIFE    TAUOHT   HIM    TO    KE.\D. 

The  boy  yearned  to  read  and  write  as 
he  had  seen  others  do  while  in  the  tailor 
shop  at  Italeigh.  Letters  of  th«  alpha- 
■  bet  were  taugh  him  by  a  man  In  Greene- 
ville. Then  a  big  thing  occurred  in  his 
Ufe,  something  to  which  perhaps  he 
owed  the  presidency.  It  was  his  mar- 
riage, when  18  years  old  to  Eliza  Mc- 
Cardie,  who,  like  a  sacrificing  wife,  gave 
up  her  school  In  the  mountains  to  teach 
her  boy  husband. 

His  wife  found  him  a  sincere  pupil. 
A  new  interest  in  Ufa  had  been  awak- 
ened in  him.  Diligently  he  applied 
himself  to  his  lessons  and  made  good 
progress. 

I  When  his  wife  was  busy  with  house- 
I  hold  ta.sks  during  the  day,  the  young 
j  tailor  would  hire'  a  boy  to  read  to  him. 
'At  night,  as  Andrew  continued  his  work, 
!hls  wife  would  teach  him  more  and  go 
I  over  his  lessons. 

j  When  only  20  years  of  ago  ho  was 
elected  alderman  in  Greeneville.  Then, 
between  1830-34,  the  little  village  made 
him  its  mayor.  He  began  in  politics  by 
opposing  the  aristocratic  element,  the 
slave  owners  of  the  time. 


At  27  he  was  elected  to  the  Tennessee 
legislature.  First  he  went  to  the  house 
and  later  to  the  b? nate.         ; 

In  1853  he  was  made  governor  of  the ' 
state.  Four  years  later  he  became 
United  States  senator,  which  he  resigned 
at  the  Insistence  of  President  Lincoln- 
to  accept  appointment  as  brigadier  gen- 
'3ral  and  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  j 

He   was    nominated    by   the   National ' 
Union  convention   for  vice-president  on  1 
the  ticket  with  Abraham  Lincoln.    Thus 
the   Kentucky   rail-splitter   and   the   ap- 
prentice  tailor,   both    born   in    poverty, 
went  into  office. 

Then  on  that  night  of  April  14,  1865, 
when  the  country  was  plunged  into  sor- 
row by  the  fatal  bullet  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  the  responsibility  of  chief  execu- 
tive fell  on  Johnson. 


TIli;  LOO  HOUSE  IN  WHICH  ANDIIEW  JOHNSON   CONDUCTKU    HIS   TAILOR   SHOP     AND    THE 
NEW    BUILDING    WHICH    NOW    ENCLOSES    IT. 


STIUFE   IN    OFB-ICB. 

But  when  he  tried  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  leniency  toward  the  South 
which  Abraham  ^  Lincoln  had  adopted, 
Johnson  encountered  terrific  opposition 
from  the  Republican  congress.  The  bit- 
terness continued  between  the  President 
and  congress  and  an  effort  was  made  | 
to  impeach  him,  which  failed. 

After  the  close  of  his  term  as  Presi- 
dent, Johnson  retired  to  private  life  in 
Greeneville  and  later  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  senate,  being  the  only 
former  President  who  was  ever  elected 
to  the  senate. 

above  Greeneville,  July  31,  1875.  His 
body  rests  beside  that  of  his  wife  on  a 
beautiful  hill  at  the  edge  of  the  little 
city  of  Greeneville. 

In  a  frame  hanging  on  the  wall,  of 
the  Patterson  home  is  the  original 
statement  which  Andrew  Johnson  wrote 
when  he  was  e.xpecting  death  and  are 
his   last   recorded   words,   as   follows: 

"All  seems  gloom  and  despair.  I 
have  performed  my  duty  to  my  God, 
my  country  and  my  family.  I  have 
nothing  to  fear.  Approaching  death  to 
me  is  the  mere  shadow  of  God's  pro- 
tecting wing.  Beneath  it,  I  almost  feel 
sacred.  Here  I  Icnow  no  evil  can  come; 
there  I  will  rest  in  quiet  and  peace, 
beyond  the  reach  of  calumny's  poisoned 
shaft,  the  influenoe  of  envy  and  jealous 
enemies,  where  treason  and   traitors  in_ 

^  state,  backsliders  and  hypocrits  iu 
church,  can  have  no  place,  where  thp 
great  fact  will  be  realized-  that  God  is 
truth,  and  gratitude  Is  the  highest 
tribute  of  man." 

The  Tennessee  Historical  Commission 
has  just  been  presented  a  long-tail  coat 
which  was  tailored  by  Andrew  Johnson 
when  he  was  governor  of  Tennessee. 
There  is  a  little  story  connected  with 
that  gift.  Judge  Pepper,  father  of  W. 
W.  Pepper  of  Springfield,  Tenn.,  was 
then  circuit  judge,  having  risen  from 
the  anvil  to  the  judicial  bench.  The 
judge  wished  to  show  his  esteem  to  his 
friend  who  had  been  made  governor 
and  so  went  back  to  the  blacksmith's 
shop  where  he  made  a  shovpl,  poker 
and  pair  of  tongs  for  Johnson.  Johnson 
was  pleased  and  determined  to  recipro- 
cate, so  he  got  a  piece  of  fine  cloth, 
wielded  a  needle  carefully  and  tailored 
for  Judge  Pepper  a  fashionable   coat. 

The  building  for  the  preservation  of 
the  old  tailor  shop  incloses  the  little 
frame  structure  which  can  bo  seen  from 
the  street  through  large  glass  doors. 


jfumtli'jit/fi] 
"Hi;  Jr.  ag-cU  21  ycMi 
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j        Ten  Dollars  Reward. 

RAN  AWaV  fi-oin  the  Subscriber,  on  the 
night  of  the  ISlh  ilisunt,  two  a|)premtce 
lioys,  k-'i^ully  bimiiri,  iiumi'd  WILLIAM  :..id  AN 
DREW  JOHNSON  The  lyrmcr  ijofa  dark 
coiiHilexiiiii,  black.  Uaii',  ejes,  iinO  hsbilu.  Thty 
are  much  of  o  height,  nbout  5  litl  4  or  5  inchet 
The  latter  is  very  fleshj'  frccUltd  face,  light  hair, 
and  fair  cornplexion.  They  went  otf  wiili  two 
other  apurenlices,  »dveiti3ed  by  Messrs  Wm. 
k  Clias.  Fowler  When  (hey  went  away,  llicy 
wore  well  clad — blue-  cloth  coats,  li);ht  colored 
hoiufspuii  toati",  and  neu'  hats,  the  makei's  miine 
ill  the  crowDof  the  hats,  is  Thcuiloie  Clark.  1 
will  pay  the  above  Rtwaj'd  to  any  person  who 
will  deliver  said  appreiiticea  to  me  in  Kalcigh,  or 
I  vlll  give  the  above  Reward  for  Aodrtw  John- 
son alone 

All  persons  are  cautioned  against  harboring  or 
employing^  ,eaid  apprentices,  on  puiu  of  being 
proaeeuted. 

JAMES  J.  SliLBY,  Tailor 

Raleigh.  N.C.  June  'H,  U'H  'U>  3l 


Facsimile  of  the  notice    inierted    in    a    newspaper 
when  Andrew  Johnson  ran  aivay. 


"By  J.  G.  de  ROULHAC 
HAMILTON 


PART  I 


FIFTY  years  ago  there  passed 
from  the  American  scene  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  figures  in 
the  history  of  this  country. 
Born  in  poverty  and  utter 
obscurity,  denied  every  opportunity 
of  early  education,  he  rose  by  sheer 
ability  and  untiring  determination, 
step  by  step,  filling  offices  of  greater  and 
greater  importance  until  finally  he 
attained  the  highest  of  all — the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

His  administration  was  one  of  bitter 
storm,  and  as  a  result  he  holds  the 
additional  and  normally  doubtful  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  President 
against  whom  articles  of  impeachment 
were  brought — an  indictment  upon 
which  he  was  acquitted  by  a  margin 
of  one  vote,  a  margin,  however,  more 
narrow  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
Impeachment  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors might  be  expected  to  carry 
with  it  disgrace,  even  if  accompanied 
by  acquittal,  but  such  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  that  it  increased 
rather  than  lessened  his  later  reputa- 
tion. And  as  the  years  have  passed, 
and  political  passions  have 
cooled,  Andrew  Johnson  has 
slowly    but    surely    found    a  / 

large   measure  of  vindication.  ^^. 

Fortune,    indeed,    did   not  \^\ 

attend    his    birth.      Born    De-  .'y- 

cember  29,   1808,  he  was  the  "^^^^^ 

son  of  Jacob  Johnson  of  Ra- 
leigh, North  Carolina,  whose  jj^: 
rise  in  life  had  been  so  little  ■^'"■'''  ^y 
that  tavern  hostler,  sexton,  and 
porter  of  the  state  bank  repre- 
sented the  extreme  height  of 
his  worldly  position.    And  yet, 


When  a  Reward  Was  Offered 
for  the  Capture  of 

A      ruture  President 


of  the  United  States 


humble  as  this  station  was — far  more 
humble  than  it  would  have  been  else- 
where than  in  a  slave  state — he  made 
an  impress  upon  his  community.  He 
was  a  captain  of  the  city  watch.  He 
had  friends  in  every  walk  of  life,  who 
liked  him  because  of  his  stanch 
character,  his  devotion  to  whatever 
task  he  undertook,  and  his  sunny, 
hurr.an  friendUness.  He  never  knew 
what  it  meant  to  have  an  enemy. 

When  the  boy  was  born,  the  wife  of 
the  tavern  keeper,  so  it  is  said  upon 
somewhat  doubtful  evidence,  suggested 
that  he  be  named  Andrew  Jackson. 
The  father  disliked  long  names  but 
accepted  Andrew. 

When  Andrew  was  four  years  old 
his  father  died,  as  a  result  of  over- 
exertion in  saving  two  men  from 
drowning.  His  family  was  left  in  com- 
plete poverty,  and  the  boy  learned, 
all  too  soon,  to  work  for  a  living.  He 
received  no  education,  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  old  enough  to  learn  a  trade  he 
was  bound  out,  apprenticed  to  James 
J.  Selby,  a  tailor,  to  whom  his  older 
brother,  William,  was  already  bound. 
Here  he  began  to  learn  the  trade  which 
he  followed  until  public  service  left 
him  no  time  for  it.  The  boy  was  full 
of  life,  a  harum-scarum  youngster. 

At  seventeen,  with  a  companion  he 
'chunked'  the  house  of  a  lady  who  had 
objected  to  their  association  with  her 
two  pretty  daughters,  and  was  de- 
tected. Andrew  saw  in  this  a  proper 
occasion  to  leave,  and,  with  his  brother, 
ran  away.  Setting  out  westward,  he 
walked  on  the  first  day  the  twenty- 


eight  miles  which  separated  Raleigh 
from  Chapel  Hill,  the  seat  of  the 
state  university.  In  the  little  village  a 
kindly  old  couple  gave  him  supper, 
bed,  and  breakfast,  and  the  following 
day  he  resumed  his  journey.  The  very 
next  time  he  saw  Chapel  Hill  was 
forty-four  years  later  when,  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  attended 
commencement. 

P>om  Chapel  Hill  he  went  down  into 
South  Carolina,  and,  finding  work  at 
Laurens  Court  House,  he  remained 
there  two  years.  Here  according  to 
current  rumor  he  had  a  love  affair 
which,  hopeless  from  the  beginning  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  his  station 
and  that  of  the  lady  in  the  case,  served 
mightily  to  stimulate  his  ambition. 
In  consequence  he  returned  to'  make 
his  peace  with  Mr.  Selby,  who  had 
advertised  a  reward  for  his  capture. 
He  found  that  Mr.  Selby  had  retired 
and  left  Raleigh.  When  Andy  walked 
to  Mr.  Selby's  new  home  twenty  miles 
away,  he  readily  got  a  release  from  the 
apprenticeship. 

^flwNDY,  as  he  was  generally  called, 
now  determined  to  go  to  the  West 
where  a  less  rigid  social  and  economic 
caste  system  would  give  him  a  chance  to 
rise.  Few  men  have  ever  set  out  to 
seek  fortune  and  have  won  it  with  less 
equipment.  Of  education  he  had  little. 
He  could  not  write,  but  thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  William  Hill,  the  secretary 


Andrew  too\  with  him  as  he  set  off  to  the  West  his  motiier  and    his   step' 
father.     A  wagon  draivn  by  a  blind  pony  carried  their  few  possessions. 
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of  state  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  his 
own  ambition,  he  could  read.  Mr.  Hill 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Mr. 
Selby's  shop  and  reading  to  the  men  at 
work  from  The  American  Speaker:  A 
Selection  of  Popular  Parliamentary  and 
Forensic  Eloquence. 

Andy  was  so  carried  away  by  what 
he  heard  that  he  determined  to  learn 
to  read  for  himself.  With  the  aid  of 
some  of  his  fellow-workmen  he  learned 
his  letters,  then  progressed  to  simple 
reading,  and  finally  proudly  asked  Mr. 
Hill  to  lend  him  the  book.  The  latter, 
highly  pleased,  presented  him  with  it, 
and  here  was  formed  Andrew  Johnson's 
taste  in  literature  and  political  speak- 
ing. As  an  offset  to  his  lack  of  educa- 
tion, then,  the  young  fellow  had  a  pas- 
sion for  knowledge  and  an  ambition 
to  rise. 

He  took  with  him  as  he  set  off  to 
the  West  his  mother  and  his  stepfather. 
A  wagon  drawn  by  a  blind  pony  carried 
them,  and  their  few  possessions.  As  for 
Andrew  himself,  'a  tailor's  kit,  his 
thimbles,  and  his  needles  were  probably 
the  sum  total  of  his  possessions.'  In 
September,     1826,      the     little     party 


his  shop  and  read  to  him  the  history 
and  biography  for  which  he  was 
mentally  ravenous,  and  always  she 
kept  alive  and  stimulated  the  ambition 
which  was  to  carry  him  so  far  forward. 
It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  their 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by 
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Andrew  Johnson  never  forgot  his  lowly  origin  unci  rarely  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  did    not    allude    to    it,    usually   proudly    and    always    somewhat    defensively. 


reached  Greeneville,  Tennessee,  and  here 
it  was  decided  to  stop.  A  little  log 
cabin  twelve  feet  square  was  rented  for 
a  shop.   Andrew  had  found  a  home. 

The  new  tailor  shop  was  welcomed. 
Work  came  in  and  before  long  fur- 
nished a  good  living.  Within  a  year 
he  married  Eliza  McCardle,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Scottish  shoemaker,  a  woman 
of  great  beauty,  fine  native  intellect, 
and  splendid  character,  who  proved  to 
be  for  the  rest  of  his  life  his  greatest 
blessing.  She  had  considerable  educa- 
tion and  she  not  only  taught  him  to 
write,  but  directed  his  reading  and 
studies   generally.      She   would   sit    in 


Squire   Mordecai   Lincoln,  a  near  rel- 
ative of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

While  Johnson  kept  busy  at  his 
trade,  his  mind  was  busy  in  other 
directions.  Hearing  that  there  was  a 
debating  society  at  a  school  some  miles 
away,  he  obtained  permission  to  join 
it  and  attended  the  meetings  regularly. 
Later  he  organized  one  in  Greeneville. 
His  shop  by  now  was  a  center  for 
political  discussion  among  the  plain, 
laboring  men  of  the  town.  Johnson, 
sitting  cross-legged  on  his  bench  and 
plying  his  needle,  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  group  and  in  time  he  be- 
came its  leader  and  oracle.     And  this 


group  without  his  knowledge  started 
him  on  the  road  to  political  fortune. 
Prosperity  came.  He  had  to  employ 
a  number  of  assistants.  He  settled  his 
mother  and  her  husband  on  a  farm  in 
the  country  near  Greeneville,  and  he 
bought  a  home.  In  1831  he  built  the 
best  house  in  Greeneville. 
Four  children  were  born 
to  him  and  he  found 
infinite  joy  in  smoothing 
their  way  and  giving 
them  educational  advan- 
tages. 

Prosperity  did  not 
serve  to  separate  him 
from  the  friends  he  had 
made  in  poverty.  From 
first  to  last  he  was  the 
advocate  and  representa- 
tive of  his  class  and  was 
always  at  home  with  the 
plain  people.  Most  self- 
made  men  who  have 
risen  high  politically  in 
the  United  States  have 
owed  their  advancement 
to  the  favor  of  the  landed 
interests,  to  law,  or  to 
military  glory. 

Johnson  had  none  of 
these  to  help  him  on. 
He  is  in  this  respect  in 
striking  contrast  to  Jack- 
son and  Lincoln,  who  also 
came  from  obscurity  to 
the  Presidency.  Both  of 
them  left  the  class  from  which 
they  had  sprung. 

His  political  training  began 
soon.  In  1828  he  was,  without 
being  a  candidate,  chosen  an 
alderman  of  the  town,  and  in 
1830,  mayor,  serving  in  the  latter 
capacity  for  three  years.  From 
1835  to  1839  he  was  a  member  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  Tennessee 
legislature.  In  1840  he  'stumped' 
a  large  part  of  the  state,  winning 
many  friends  and  gaining  consid- 
erable reputation  as  a  speaker. 
In  1841  he  was  sent  to  the  state 
ssnate  and  in  1843  to  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  where 
he  remained  for  ten  years.  In 
1843  he  definitely  gave  up  his 
tailor  shop. 

In  1853  his  district  was  'gerry- 
mandered' to  prevent  his  election  to 
Congress.  Instead  of  retiring  from 
politics,  he  ran  for  governor,  and  in 
spite  of  the  violent  opposition  of 
conservative  and  aristocratic  interests, 
was  elected.  He  was  reelected  in 
1855  for  a  second  term. 

These  two  campaigns  gave  him  a 
taste  of  what  political  storms  might  be. 
He  was  savagely  attacked  by  his 
opponents  and  in  retaliation  he  turned 
upon  them  with  such  vigor  and  plain 
speaking  that  before  long  he  was  the 
aggressor  and  they  were  on  the  defen- 
sive.     Presently   they   began   to   send 

challenges  to  duels       {Continued  on  page  M) 


Reward  for  Future  President's  Capture 


{Continued  from  page  13)- 


that  their  outraged  feelings  might  be 
salved.  To  their  horror,  Johnson  declined 
in  every  case  to  'give  the  satisfaction  cus- 
tomary among  gentlemen,'  not  because  he 
was  afraid,  but  because  he  thought  dueling 
was  a  foolish  and  wicked  relic  of  barbarism. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  fear  was  left  out  of 
his  entire  make-up  and  he  could  say  with 
entire  truth,  'These  two  eyes  never  looked 
upon  any  being  in  the  shape  of  mortal  man 
that  this  heart  of  mine  feared.' 


Ui 


I  PON  one  occasion  he  was  warned  that  if 
he  spoke  at  a  scheduled  meeting  he  would  be 
killed.  At  the  appointed  time  he  took  his 
place  upon  the  stand  and  laying  a  pistol 
upon  the  desk  said,  'I  understand  the  first 
business  before  the  meeting  is  shooting  me. 
I  move  the  meeting  proceed  to  business.' 
Nothing  happened  and  nobody  moved. 
Johnson  replaced  the  pistol,  remarked  with  a 
smile,  'I  have  evidently  been  misinformed,' 
and  proceeded  with  his  speech. 

In  his  second  campaign  Tennessee  was 
full  of  Know  Nothing  activity  and  sentiment 
and  his  opponent  was  a  Know  Nothing. 
Johnson  made  Know  Nothingism  the  issue. 
He  was  a  Protestant  and  not  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  foreign-born,  but  he  did  not 
think  religion  should  be  a  political  issue, 
holding  that  to  make  it  one  was  an  offense 
against  the  most  sacred  of  American 
principles.  Also  he  detested  the  very  idea 
of  secret  political  societies.  Intense  as  he 
was,  Johnson  was  essentially  tolerant  and 
Know  Nothingism  meant  to  him  political 
and  religious  intolerance.  When  the  smoke 
of  the  campaign  cleared  away.  Know 
Nothingism  was  no  longer  an  issue  in  Ten- 
nessee.   It  was  dead. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  second  term  as 
governor,  Johnson  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  By  this  time  his  character 
was  fully  formed  and  he  had  reached  full 
mental  stature.  He  had  mature  convic- 
tions upon  public  questions,  based  upon 
thoughtful  consideration.  Normally  a 
Democrat,  he  never  wore  the  yoke  of  a 
party,  declining  always  to  surrender  his 
right  of  individual  conviction  and  decision 
to    party    considerations. 

In  TENNESSEE  he  was  a  power.  As  a 
public  speaker  he  was  wonderfully  effective 
and  he  swept  his  audiences.  Thanks  to  the 
carefully  prepared  newspaper  stories  and 
false  reports  of  his  speeches  during  the 
stormy  days  of  his  Presidency,  the  American 
people  then  and  since  have  been  given  an 
utterly  false  impression  of  him  as  a  speaker. 
Far  from  being  a  buffoon  who  could  not 
speak  grammatically  or  make  a  point  in  an 
argument,  he  was  the  master  of  an  un- 
studied but  trenchant  eloquence. 

He  had  a  superb  voice,  low  and  sym- 
pathetic, which  carried  without  effort  on 
his  part  and  without  being  raised.  He  spoke 
calmly  but  with  emphasis,  assurance,  and 
authority.  His  manner  was  quiet  and  easy 
and,  as  a  rule,  dignified.  But  he  was  a  born 
fighter  and  never  hesitated  to  engage  in 
verbal  tilts  of  a  personal  character  with  his 
opponents  or  auditors  in  which  he  was 
tremendously  aggressive.  He  had,  in  his 
career  before  he  became  President,  many 
political  but  scarcely  any  personal  enmities. 

Johnson  never  forgot  his  lowly  origin 


and  rarely  made  a  speech  in  which  he  did 
not  allude  to  it,  usually  proudly  and  always 
somewhat  defensively.  This  is  character- 
istic: 

'Adam,  the  father  of  the  race,  was  a 
tailor  by  trade,  for  he  sewed  fig-leaves  to- 
gether for  aprons.  Tubal  Cain  was  an 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron;  Joseph  the 
husband  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  the  probabil- 
ity is  strong  that  our  Saviour  Himself 
followed  the  same.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  a 
tentmaker;  Socrates,  the  distinguished  Gre- 
cian philosopher,  was  a  sculptor,  but  aban- 
doned the  fashioning  and  polishing  of  the 
stone  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  and 
instructing  the  human  mind.  Archimedes, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  skill  in  mechanics, 
made  the  enemy  declare,  when  they  at- 
tacked Syracuse,  that  he  was  a  modern 
Jove  hurling  his  thunderbolts  upon  them. 
King  Crispin  was  a  shoemaker,  as  was 
Roger  Sherman,  who  helped  to  form  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  so 
was  Daniel  Sheffy  of  Virginia.  General 
Greene,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  a 
tinker,  while  General  Morgan,  his  com- 
patriot, was  a  blacksmith.' 

In  appearance  he  was  distinctly  fine 
looking.  He  was  of  medium  height,  with 
broad  shoulders  and  a  compact  figure 
which  indicated  great  physical  strength. 
He  was  erect  and  walked  with  an  elastic 
step.  His  head  was  finely  shaped,  with  an 
impressive  forehead.  He  was  dark-haired, 
dark-skinned,  and  dark-eyed,  with  almost 


an  Indian-like  appearance.  His  eyes  were 
small  and  deep-set,  but  keen  and  luminous. 
His  expression  was  normally  grave  and  at 
times  severe,  but  his  intimates  were  familiar 
with  a  rare,  slow  smile  of  considerable 
sweetness. 

He  .was  careful  and  neat  in  dress,  and  it 
is  said  that  until  the  war  he  always  made  his 
own  clothes.  He  wore  regularly  a  black 
broadcloth  coat  and  vest,  black  doeskin 
trousers  and  a  silk  hat,  and  regarded  them 
as  the  proper  garb  of  a  statesman.  While 
he  was  governor,  so  the  story  goes,  he  made  a 
suit  of  clothes  and  sent  it  to  another  state 
official  whom  he  had  known  years  before 
as  a  blacksmith.  The  latter  at  once  made  a 
shovel  and  pair  of  tongs  and  sent  them  to 
the  governor  'to  keep  alive  the  fires  of  early 
friendship.' 

In  Congress,  particularly  after  he  reached 
the  Senate,  Johnson  was  an  important  and 
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Think  of  "seven"  when  you  tnink  oi 
President  Andrew  Johnson.  There  are 
seven  letters  in  Johnson.  At  fourteen — 
twice  seven — he  became  a  tailor's  appren- 
tice. He  worked  at  that  trade  seven  years, 
and  quit  it  at  twenty-one — three  times 
seven.  In  the  twenty-eighth  year  (four 
times  seven)  of  1S2S,  he  was  alderman 
of  Greenville,  Tenn.  In  '42,  six  times 
seven,  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  In  '49 
— seven  times  seven — he  entered  the  U.  S. 
Senate.  On  the  seventh  of  March,  1862, 
he  was  appointed  militar>'  governor  of 
Tennessee.  At  the  age  of  fifty-six — eight 
times  seven — ^he  became  Vice  President. 
He  was  the  seventeenth  President,  and  died 
in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  in  the  seventh 
month  of  the  year  1875. 

Tyler's  first  wife  died  in  the  White 
House.  He  married  his  second  wife  while 
in  the  White  House 
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ANDREW  JOHNSON,  Vice  President. 


MAY    20,     1928. 

The  President  Who  Failed] 


By  Clifford  Raymond. 


ROBERT  W.  WINSTON  has  written  a  life  of  "  Andrew 
•Johnson,  Plebeian  and  Patriot "   (Henry  Holt  &  Co.), 
a  book  which  takes  its  place  with  the  new  American 
works  of  research  and  revaluation.     This  is  a  restora- 
tion period,  in  which  men  and  events  are  being  returned  to 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  their  proper  proportions. 
For  Johnson  it  is  belated  justice. 

He  was  one  of  those  freighted  characters  who  seem  to 
contain  in  their  success  or  failure  the  prospects  of  a  social 
order,  the  control  of  a  nation's  direction,  the  shaping  of  its 
future.  That  great  events  can  be  hinged  to  swing  with  the 
fate  of  a  person  is  seldom  confirmed.  Such  a  pivot  seems 
too  fragile. 

We  can  hardly  think  of  white  civilization  without  the 
moral,  ethical  and  spiritual  equivalent  of  Christianity  if 
there  had  been  no  Christianity.  It  does  not  seem  possibl'e 
that  the  United  States  would  have  remained  a  part  of  tho 
British  empire  even  if  there  had  been  a  parliamentary 
majority  to  which  the  five  intolerable  acts  were  as  insuffera- 
ble as  they  were  to  the  port  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts 
Bay  colony.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  slavery  would  now 
exist  in  North  America  if  Breckinridge  had  been  elected 
President  Instead  of  Lincoln.  The  accumulating  experiences 
of  men  seem  to  indlcale  that  events  are  controlled  only  as 
to  time  and  methods.  It  is  not  that  the  Caesars  write  only 
in  water.  It  is  that  there  will  be  a  Caesar  when  success  is 
possible.  These  ideas  are  accepted  as  truisms,  although  par- 
ticular reverence  is  given  the  personality  of  the  achievers. 
We  think  of  tlie  American  republic  In  terms  of  the  personal 
character,  accomplishment  and  success  of  Washington, 
Hamilton,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Marshall,  Jackson,  and  Lin- 
coln. It  was  derived  from  them.  ^ 
*  * 
It  is  not  so  apparent  that  we  see  where  a  personal  suc- 
cess, a  success  of  character.  Idea  and  action,  might  have 
led  If  it  had  prevailed  against  the  forces  which  kept  it  from 
being  a  success. 

In  the  case  of  Andrew  Johnson  there  are  suggested 
alternatives  In  national  consequences  of  the  civil  war  which 
would  have  been  vastly  different.  Here  It  does  seem  that  a 
man  might  have  controlled  events.  In  many  ■ways  Johnson 
is  the  mo.st  dramatic  figure  who  ever  brought  his  family 
lnto^the"WTTlte~litoirse.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  he  is 
In  the  tragic  mask.  He  Is  In  the  legend  of  the  furies.  He 
came    in     with     assassination,     the    court-martial,     and     the 
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hangman.  He  went  out  as  a  failure  with  the  armies  of  the 
north  returning  to  the  south. 

The  man  who  prevailed  Is  the  strangest  character  who 
ever  Jyid  power  In  the  United  States,  Thaddeus  Stevens  of 
PennsylvanJi»v  «.  Negrophile,  to  whom  tar  responsible  hi»- 
torians  is  attributed  an  injunction  in  his  will  that  he  be 
buried  In  a  Negro  burial  ground.  Naturally  the  speculation 
that  he  was  of  Negro  blood  himself  has  been  indulged  in. 
He  fixed  a  policy  for  a  great  nation,  and  that  policy,  with 
unknown  and  unknowable  consetiuences,  still  faces  it. 

It  was  the  triumph  of  Stevens  in  the  house  of  reppasenta- 
tives,  backed  in  the  senate  by  the  Puritan  doctrinaire  of 
Massachusetts,  Sumner.  They  downed  Johnson.  The  slave 
had  been  made  the  freedman.  He  now  became  the  voter.  He 
had  been  property.  Where  he  had  been  property  he  became 
the   government.      Tin:   north   had  been  alarmed   by   the   por- 


He   was  a  pro- 
Jefferson   as  a  Demo- 


tenta  of  southern  return  to  political  power.  It  claim>e4  this. 
repression  on.  An  axiom  of  war,  before,  during  and  after, 
should  be  to  beware  of  the  civilian.  He  la  too  Impetuous  a 
hater.  Johnson,  couldn't  hold  him. 
*  * 
Johnson,  the  uncouth,  was  extraordlnarj'  in  many  re- 
spects. He  was  the  only  consciously  proletarian  President 
of  the  Urirted~"States.  He  was,  in  his  own  estimation,  the 
"  mechanic  President."  His  trade  was  the  tailor's.  Lincoln 
as  the  rail  splitter  was  a  figure  of  speech. 

fessional  man,  a  corporation   lawyer. 

crat  was  an  Idea.  He  was  a  landed  gentleman,  scholar,  and 
.social  philosopher.  Jackson  was  a  frontier  arlBtocrat,  seK- 
announced.  ' 

Johnson  was  a  good  deal  of  Jackson,  but  he  was  not  an 
tiristocrat.  He  toted  hla  pistol,  as  Jackson  did,  but  he  waa 
a  mechanic.  Consciously,  with  his  tailor  shop  In  Greene- 
vlUe,  Tenn.,  he  represented  the  dignity  and  worth  of  manual 
work  and  skill,  and  particularly  he  represented  It  in  a  border 
slave  state  against  the  degrading  competition  of  slave  labor. 

He  was  personally  courageous  in  a  region  in  which  cour- 
age was  required  to  take"lhe''posiB'on"he  did.  He  was  crude. 
He  learned  to  write  after  his  marriage  and  his  wife  taught 
him.  He  won  his  political  advancement  up  from  small  Ten- 
nessee poUtical  units  to  larger  ones  until  he  was  the  loyal 
senator  from  the  state,  and  at  Lincoln's  request  or  insistence 
went  back  to  it  as  military  governor.  He  was  elected  Vice 
President.     An  assassin  made  him  I*resicitent. 

One  of  the  alternatives  to  the  shot  with  which  John 
Wilkes  Booth  killed  Lincoln  asks  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  the  great  unionist  if  he  had  survived  to  carry  out 
his  ideas.  There  might  have  been  a  veneration  which  would 
have  protected  him  from  the  infuriated  civilians  who  took 
charge  of  the  consequences  of  the  war  after  the  soldiers  had 
called  quits. 

It  wasn't  Lincoln's  -idea  in  fighting  the  war  that  the 
Negroes  "sFiould'"be 'more  than  released  from  slavery.  What 
made  Booth  shoot  him  was  a  speculation  In  a  speech,  the 
laiit  Lincoln  made,  that  the  black  soldiers  and  Jiuir©  intelli- 
gent Negroes  might  or  should  be  given  franchise.  He  cer- 
tainly h^-d  no  idea  of  projecting  the  enfranchisement  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  Into  the  complex  of  American  life. 
And  AndreT?  Johnson  tried  to  carry  out  his  ideas,  principally 
because  he  thoroughly  s>Tnpathlzed  with  them. 

Fate  isn't  honest,  repute  is  not  equitable,  pubUc  com- 
prehension and  recollection  are  not  Intelligent.  Here  was 
one  of  the  strong  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  What 
idea"of  him  persists.  If  any  does,  is  that  of  weakness  In  some 
fashion  associated  with  guilt,  come  at  the  best  to  a  Scotch 
verdict  of  not  proved. 

*      *       ^ 

The  enfranchisement  of  the  Negro  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  war,  as  fought  by  soldiers.  "The  enfranchisement  of 
the  Negro  was  the  success  of  the  second  war  led  by  civilians. 
Lincoln  and  Grant  won  and  Davis  and  Lee  lost  the  first. 
Thad  Stevens  won  and  Andrew  Johnson  lost  the  second.  The 
Ainerican'electorate  received  the  Negro  as  a  voter  In  the 
view  of  the  constitution. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  outcome  of  this  embar- 
raBsment  of  dissonant  peoples  In  our  day  under  the  treatment 
Johnson  would  have  given  the  tantaUzing,  mystifying  incon- 
gruity of  liberty  where  it  doesn't  exist,  we  know  that  treat- 
ment would  not  have  been  dogmatic  and  violent. 

By  the  Irony  of  event  the  forcibly  enfranchised  man  of 
race,  antecedents,  tradition,  and  experience  wholly  outside 
the  world  in  which  he  tried  to  conduct  himself  politically, 
has  his  principal  political  effect  in  the  north  which  went  be- 
yond the  terms  of  the  war  stipulations.  The  south  la  clear 
of  the  political  problem,  and  the  north  is  full  of  It.  Andrew 
Johnson,  the  Greenville  tailor,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  would  have  deferred  decision  ^ntil  decision  could  be 
wise.  Here  was  an  event  of  still  unknown  Importance  to 
the  future  of  the  United  States  which  seemed  to  pivot  on 
the  personality,  character,  thought,  action  and  success  of  a 
man — and    waa    decided,     for    whatever    Ita     consequences, 

against  him. 

[Copjrirlit:    1928:    By  Tlia  Clilca<ro  Tr)bun*.l 
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ANDREW  JOHNSON:  A  STUDY 
IN  COURAGE.  By  Lloyd  Paul 
Stryker.  881  pp.  New  York  :  Mac- 
miiUin  Company.  $6. 

3y CHARLES  WILLIS  THOMPSON 

APREL  15,  1865,  was  a.  day  of 
cheer  and  hope  to  the  Re- 
,  publican  leaders  in  Congress. 
President  Lancoln  had  died 
at  7:22  that  morning,  and  while,  as 
Representative  Julian  of  Indiana  re- 
corded, they  were  shocked  that  this 
obstacle  had  been  removed  from 
their  path  by  a  brutal  murder,  they 
felt  that  it  was  a  providential  oc- 
currence. They  held  a  caucus  that 
afternoon,  at  which,  Julian  reports, 
"the  feeling  was  nearly  universal" 
that  the  change  in  the  Presidency 
■'would  prove  a  godsend  to  the 
country." 

This  was  because  of  Lincoln's 
"known  policy  of  tenderness  to  the 
rebels."  The  Republican  leaders, 
who  had  been  at  odds  with  Lincoln 
on  that  point  for  some  time,  were 
preparing  for  a  desperate  struggle 
with  him  in  which  he  must  surren- 
der or  see  his  second  administra- 
tion HTecked.  Booth's  pistol  had 
saved  him  the  trouble,  and  now 
their  path  was  clear.  At  this  cau- 
cus, a  few  hours  after  Lincoln's 
death,  they  resolved  to  move  swift- 
ly: in  fact.  Julian  says,  the  caucus 
was  held  "for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  necessity  for  a  new 
Cabinet."  That  is.  for  getting  rid 
of  Seward,  Welles  and  others  of 
Lincoln's  advisers  who  agreed  -with 
his  "known  policy  of  tenderness  to 
the  rebels."  Julian  was  prominent 
In  Congre.ss,  and  a  few  years  before 
had  been  the  anti-slavery  candidate 
for  Vice  President. 

That  was  on  Saturday.     On  Sun- 
day   Senator    Ben    Wade    of    Ohio, 
speaking   for   a   committee   of  Con- 
gress  leaders   who   visited  Lincoln's 
successor,     said    exultantly    to    the 
new  President:    "Johnson,  we  have  j 
faith  in  you."     That   same   Sunday  j 
evening    Senator    Charles    Sumner  i 
"and    his  friends  held   a  meeting  at'i 
the     office     of     Secretary     of    War  ii 
Stanton      at      which      plans      werel 
discussed      for      substituting      their 'j 
scheme    of    reconstruction    for    that 
of     the     dead   Lincoln — dead   about 
forty  hours. 

Instead  of  going  along  with  them, 
the  new  President  stood  by  his  old 
chief.  He  devoted  himself  to  car- 
rying out  the  dead  man's  f>olicy, 
and  what  the  Congie.ssmen  would ' 
have   done   to   Lincoln    they   did    to 

\h  '  ■:■    ■■:.. 


Johnson.  This  story  of  black  dis- 
grace and  heroic  courage  has  never 
been  told  either  so  well  or  so  fully 
and  thoroughly  as  in  Mr.  Stryker's 
book.  It  is  not  merely  a  biography 
of  Johnson ;  it  is  rather  a  complete 
portrayal  of  the  man  in  his  relation 
to  the  times,  a  corhprehensive  study 
of  that  evil  conspiracy  to  Robe-' 
jv  spierize   the   South   and    of  the  un- 

!  daunted  man  who  opposed  his  sin- 

:  gle  aword  to  the  revolutionists  and 

I  suffered    for    it,    as    Lincoln    would 

have  suffered  for  doing  the  same 
thing  if  he  had  not  been  sp>ared  by 
Booth's  bullet. 

To  the  end  of  his  term  Johnson 
fought  to  thwart  the  lust  for  ven- 
geance on  the  men  who  had  sur- 
rendered at  Appomattox.  He  stood 
like  a  rock  in  the  path  of  the  Con- 
gressional cabal.  In  the  main  he 
failed,  for  they  passed  their  bills 
:•  over   his    steady    vetoes    and    estab- 

j  lished  the  American   Reign  of  Ter- 

1  ror  in  the   South.     But   in   one   re- j 

I  spect    he    succeeded ;    never   during 

j  those    four    wicked    years    was    the 

I  power  of  the  Executive  Department 

I  at  the  command  of  the  new  revolu- 

j  tionlsts.        Quite     early     he     com- 

menced to  pay  for  his  stand,  for  on 
j  Dec.    8,    1865,    Sumner    mailed    to 

I  Welles  a  newspaper  article  demand- 

ing that  Johnson  be  impeached  and 
removed,  with  several  extreme  pas- 
sages underscored.  By  1868,  after 
some  unsuccessful  efforts,  the 
House  did  impeach  hitn ;  the  Senate  i 
tried  him,  and  his  acquittal  was  by  ' 
one  vote. 

The  new  revolutionists  proposed ' 
to  obliterate  the  Southern  States, 
and  to  substitute  for  them  a  mili- 
tary government  of  the  conquered 
country.  This  government  was  di- 
j  vided  into  five  districts,  each  lo- 
cated on  the  site  of  some  of  the 
obliterated  States  and  administered 
by  soldiers.  It  was  further  their 
object  to  deprive  nearly  all  the 
whites  of  the  ballot  and  of  their 
other  legal  rights,  such  as  that  of 
their .  practicing  as  lawyers  or  of 
performing  their  duties  as  clergy- 
men. The  negroes  were  to  reign 
over  them  forever;  and  so  far  as 
this  was  accomplished,  it  was  ac-  • 
complished  by  the  temporary  par-  i 
alysis  of  civilization.  j 

"Sumner     and     Stevens,"     wrote  I 
General  Sherman  to  his  brother,  af-  | 


ter  the  conflict  between  Johnson 
and  the  Republican  revolutionists 
had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  its 
first  year,  "would  have  made  an- 
other civil  war  inevitably — the 
President's  position  saves  us  war 
save  for  words,  and  as  I  am  a 
peace  man  I  go  for  Johnson  and  the 
veto."  Their  attempt,  indeed,  might 
be  called  a  war  to  continue  war. 
Stevens's  reconstruction  bill,  as  fi- 
nally passed  in  1867,  formally  de- 
clared the  States  from  Virginia  to 
Arkansas  to  be  "rebel  States,"  al- 
most two  years  after  Lee  had  sur- 
rendered to  Grant. 

Against  the  Terrorists  the  indom- 
itable Johnson— for  the  most  part, 
in  spite  of  a  few  bursts  of  anger, 

the  tranquil  Johnson— set  his  fac 
of  flint.  Effort  after  effort  wa 
made  to  impeach  him,  but  the  iezjd 
I  ers  could  not  command  enough  c 
their  followers  to  consummate  tha 
atrocity.  The  prisons  were  rar 
sacked  by  Congressmen  to  fin 
perjurers  who  would  swear  tha 
Johnson  had  hired  Booth  to  murde 
Lincoln;  this  in  seeming  oblivio 
to  the  fact  that  Booth's  accon 
plices  had  been  hanged  for  plottin 
the  murder  of  both  Lincoln  an 
Johnson,  and  that  it  would  hav 
been  rather  humorous  if  Johnso 
had  hired  the  assassin  George  A 
zerodt  to  kill  Johnson  himself. 

At  Johnson's  council  board  sat 
spy.  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  wh 

reported   to  his  fellow-conspirator! 
in  Congress  and  guided  their  moves 
Johnson  w^s  urged  to  dismiss  him 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mc 
Culloch  said  that  his  refusal  to  d( 
so  was  "a  blunder  for  which  then 
was     no     excuse."      Finally.     Con 
gress,     to    prevent     the    Presideni 
from  ridding  himself  of  this  "steady 
spy"  (McCulloch's  words),  passed  a 
law  forbidding  any  such  action  on 
I  his  part  without  the  consent  of  the 
i  Senate.     The  T>resident  declared  it 
1  unconstitutional,   and    to  settle   the 
question  of  its  constitutionality  he 
I  removed    Stanton,    so    that    a    test 
case    could    be    made.      Instead    of 
making    it,    the    House    impeached 
him  for  breaking  the  law;  and  that 
was   the   main  and   only  important 
charge   in  the  articles  of   impeach- 
ment.    Long  after  Johnson's  death 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  law 
unconstitutional,    as    Johnson    had 
said  it  was. 


i  One  of  the  Republicans  who  re- 
fused to  follow  their  leaders  was 
,  Senator  James  W.  Grimes  of  Iowa. 
He  described  the  attempt  to  im- 
peach Johnson  as  an  effort  "to  es- 
tablish an  example  which  might  re- 
sult in  making  ours  a  sort  of  South 
American  republic,  where  the  ruler 
is  deposed  the  moment  popular  sen- 
timent sets  against  him."  The  plans 
of  the  conspirators,  laid  long  be- 
fore, were  to  oust  the  President 
and  to  install  one  of  the  chief  plot- 
ters, Senator  Wade,  in  the  White 
House.  Wade  was  ready  to  go  any 
length  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  problem  was 
how  to  make  a  President  out  of  a 
Senator. 


There  was  no  Vice  Jeresment,  ana 
there  was  then  no  law  providing 
for  the  succession.  The  conspira- 
tors therefore  elected  Wade  Presi- 
dent pro  tem.  of  the  Senate,  so  as 
to  give  him  a  nominal  title  to  the 
Vice  Presidency,  though  in  law  no 
such  thing  was  contemplated  or  pro- 
vided for.  When  he  was  elected  he 
said;  "'You  know  I  am  no  parlia- 
mentarian." "Yes,  they  knew," 
comments  Mr.  Stryker  grimly;  "it 
was  not  a  parliamentarian  they 
were  seeking."  Wade  subsequently 
sat  as  judge  in  the  High  Court  of 
Impeachment  and  cast  his  vote  to 
declare  Johnson  guilty,  turn  him 
out  and  make  Wade  President. 


Until  almost  the  last  moment  the 
Republican  leaders  were  sure  of 
victory.  When  they  found  that  not 
all  the  Republican  Senators  would 
vote  to  convict,  every  sort  of  coer- 
cion and  intimidation  was  used  on 
these  men,  though  they  were  no 
longer  merely  Senators  but  judges 
in  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment. 
Senator  Henderson  of  Missouri,  bul- 
lied and  threatened  by  the  Missouri 
Congressmen,  offered  to  resign; 
but  it  was  not  his  resignation  but 
his  vote  that  was  wanted.  Senator 
Ross  of  Kansas,  replying  to  the 
threats  of  influential  Kansas  poli- 
ticians, "I  have  taken  an  oath  to 
do  impartial  justice,"  received  this 
telegraphic  answer:  "Kansas  repu- 
:  diates  you  as  she  does  all  perjurers 
and  skunks." 

High  were  the  hopes  of  Stevens; 
Sumner  and  Wade  when,  three  days 
before  the  court  voted.  Senator 
Grimes  was  stricken  with  paralysis. 
But  just  as  the  vote  was  about  to 
be  taken  on  the  crucial  eleventh 
article,  Grimes  was  borne  through 
the  excited  crowds  and  lifted  into 
his  seat.  "His  coming  on  that  day," 
says  Mr.  Stryker,  "is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's unsTing  acts  of  heroism." 

It  is  usual  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  Johnson  (and  the  good  repute 
of  the  United  States  too)— was  saved 
by  only  one  vote.  The  seven  Re- 
publicans who  dared  and  achieved 
obloquy  and  political  ruin — and,  in 
Ross's  case,  utter  financial  and  so-, 
cial  niin— showed  rare  bravery.  But 
if  one  of  them  had  faltered  there 
were  others  not  quite  so  heroic  who 
were"  ready  to  take  his  place.  After 
his    acquittal    Johnson    wrote    to    a 
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'''The  time  has  come  zvhen  justice  should 
he  done  to  Andrezv  Johnson,  Abraham 
Lincobiy  had  he  livedy  zvoiild  have  been 
crucified  by  the  radicals  in  Congress. 
Andrew  Johnson  suffered  that  crucifixion 
for  htm. ''  ._^L.:._^_:  ,.  ^.1 

Thus  Mr.  Stryker  begins  his  introduc- 
tion to  his  splendid  biography  in  which 
he  gives  an  amazing  piilure  of  one  of 
the  most  momentous  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 


^  God  bless  this 
'  and  God  save 
nstitution.  '^ 
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Loyalty  to  Lincoln's  Ideas 


(  Continued  from  Page  3  ) 

ffriend  who  had  called  it  "a  close 
'shave,"  -'It  was  not  so  close  a^ 
jmost  people  think;  for  Senator  Mor- 
gan of  New  York  would  have  cast 
his  vote  against  impeachment  rath- 
er than  to  have  seen  Ben  Wade  suc- 
ceed to  the  Presidential  chair."  Mr. 
Stryker  adds  the  names  of  Senators 
Sprague  of  Rhode  Island  and  Willey 
of  West  Virginia.  Willey,  who  was 
a  Methodist,  was  being  bullied  by 
jlilethodist  ministers  and  not  anx- 
ious to  court  the  fate  of  Ross.  Pub- 
lic feeling  over  the  failure  of  the 
conspiracy  ran  so  high  that  Senator 
Trumbull  of  Illinois  was  warned 
not  to  show  himself  on  the  streets 
i)f  Chicago  for  fear  of  the  lamp- 
post. Ross  died  forty  years  later, 
poverty-stricken  and  outcast. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  had  he  lived," 
says  Mr.  Stryker,  "would  have  been 
crucified  by  the  radicals  in  Con- 
gress. Andrew  Johnson  suffered 
that  fate  for  him."  What  sort  of 
ihan  was  this  Johnson?  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  seeing  him  in  1861, 
wrote:  i 

Mr.  Johnson's  manners  were 
quiet,  gentle,  though  slightly 
formal.  He  has  a  deep  black  eye, 
and  with  his  somewhat  neat 
black  clothes  and  clean-shaven 
face  looks  physically  and  intel- 
lectually like  a  strong  man.  *  *  * 
The  great  thing  about  the  man 
is  evidently  his  nerve— his  ap- 
parent force  and  coolness  in  a 
position  of  danger. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why 


<lA  Book  That 

EMJKES 
TORY 


George  Atzerodt,  who  had  been  as- 
signed by  Booth  to  kill  Johnson 
while  he  was  killing  Lincoln,  went 
to  Johnson's  hotel  with  his  gun, 
looked  Johnson  over,  and  then 
thought  better  of  it.  This  was  the 
same  Johnson  who.  when  there  was 
every  likelihood  that  he  would  be 
shot  if  he  tried  to  take  office  as 
Governor  of  Tennessee,  had  refused 
the  offer  of  his  friends  to  form,  a 
bodyguard  for  him.  "No,"  he  said, 
"if  I  am  to  be  shot  at,  I  want  no 
man  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  bullet"; 
and  he  waulked  alone,  and  slowly. 

It  is  -an  extraordinary   book  that 
Mr.  Stiy ker  haiswri^ten^It^ tells  the 


whole  story  thoroughly  for  the  first 
Ume,  for  it  is  much  more  than  ^^ 
biography.  His  research  is  prodi 
^joOs,  the  ground  covered  is  vast, 
and    the    results    he    achieves    are 
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people  and  God  save 
the  constitution,  '^ 

WITH  THESE  WORDS  ANDREW 
JOHNSON  ENDED  HIS  LAST 
SPEECH  IN  THE  SENATE  TO 
WHICH  HE  HAD  BEEN  ELECTED 
AFTER  HIS  FOUR  YEARS  AS  PRESI- 
DENT. THROUGHOUT  HIS  LONG 
CAREER  HE  FOUGHT  WITH  UN- 
DAUNTED COURAGE  FOR  OUR 
RIGHTS  AS  GUARANTEED  BY 
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T  was  some  years  ago  during  a  visit  to  Tennessee  that 
Mr.  Stryker  became  interested  in  Andrew  Johnson. 
Desiring  to  learn  more  about  this  unknown  President 
he  tried  to  purchase  a  biography  of  him,  but  found  that 
the  only  one  which  had  been  published  was  out  of  print.  He 
then  decided  to  write  the  book  which  would  present  to  the 
world  a  true  picture  of  the  man  who  had  fought  so  courage- 
ously for  right  only  to  pass  to  posterity  with  his  memory 
shrouded  with  shame. 

Every  available  source  of  information  concerning  Andrew 
Johnson  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Stryker.  Books,  memoirs, 
diaries,  newspapers  of  the  period  v/ere  consulted.  In  Greens- 
ville, Tennessee,  he  met  Johnson's  grandson,  Andrew  John- 
son Patterson,  who  had  been  in  the  White  House  during  the 
Impeachment  trial.  He  also  found  that  Andrew  Johnson's 
private  secretary,  Colonel  E.  C.  Reeves,  was  still  living. 
Many  facts  and  suggestions  v/ere  obtained  from  him.  At  his 
request,  Mr.  Stn/ker  has  included  as  an  Appendix  to  his  books 
an  article  entitled  "The  Real  Andrew  Johnson"  which  Colonel 
Reeves  prepared  as  a  reply  to  a  recent  attack  on  Johnson.  It 
is  a  valuable  first-hand  historical  document. 

Mr.  Stryker's  years  as  a  practicing  lawyer  in  New  York, 
added  to  his  ability  as  a  writer,  have  given  him  special  quali- 
fication for  writing  this  "important  contribution  to  American 
political  history." 
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'By  CHARLES  WILLIS  THOMPSON 

APRIL  15,  1866,  was  a  day  of 
cheer  tmd  hope   to  tl\e  Re- 
1    publican  leaders  in  Congress. 
PresidentlJn^Uihaddled 

kepr'^^MBWJWfeof  Indiana  re- 
corded,  they  were  shocked  that  this 
obstacle  had  been  removed  from 
their  path  by  a  brutal  murder,  they 
felt  that  it  was  a  providential  oc- 
currence. They  lield  a  caucus  that 
afternoon,  at  which,  Julian  reports. 
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This  was  because  of  Lincoln's 
"known  policy  of  tenderness  to  the 
rebels."  The  RepublicoJi  leaders, 
who  had  been  at  odds  with  Lincobi 
on  that  point  for  some  time,  were 
preparing  for  a  desperate  struggle 
with  him  in- which  he  must  surroi- 
der  or  see  his  second  administra- 
tion wrecked.  Booth's  pistol  had 
saved  him  the  trouble,  and  now 
their  path  was  clear.  At  this  cau- 
cus, a  few  hours  after  Lincoln's 
death,  they  resolved  to  move  swift- 
ly; in  fact.  Julian  says,  -the  caucus 
was  held  "for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering tb2  necessity  for  a  new 
Cabinet."  That  Is,  for  getting  rid 
of  Seward,  Welles  and  others  of 
Lincoln's  advisers  who  agreed  with 
his  "known  policy  of  tenderness  to 
the  rebels."  Julian  was  prominent 
in  Congress,  and  a  few  years  before 
had  been  the  anti-slavery  candidate 
for  Vice  President. 

That  was  on  Saturday.  On  Sun- 
day Senator  Ben  Wade  o^  Ohio, 
speaking  for  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress leaders  who  visited  Linc<dn's 
successor,  said  exultantly  to  the 
new  President:  "Johnson,  We  have 
faith  in  you."  That  same  Sunday 
evening  Senator  Charles  Sumner 
and  his  friends  held  a  meeting  at 
the  office  of  Secretary  ol  War 
Stanton  at  which  plans  were 
discussed  for  substituting  their 
scheme  of  reconstruction  for  that 
of  the  dead  Lincoln — dead  about 
f^rty  hours. 

Instead  of  going  along  with  them, 
the  new  President  stood  by  his  old 
chief.  He  devoted  himself  to  car^ 
rying  out  the  dedd  man's  policy, 
and  what  the  Congressmen  would 
have  done  to  Lincoln  they  did  to 
^Qgop.  This  storv  of  black  dis- 
jraceand  heroic  courage  has  never- 


n  told  either  so  well "or^30_;^_-^ 
thorouRBlY  as  in  Mr;^3t?ylffer'8 


of  Johnson:  it  is  rather  a  comblBl^ 
Dort^tvarofTnemanin  his  relatiw 
tyth'^m'g^  mRefceoslve  stj^y 

spierize  the  South  and  of  the  un- 
daunted man  who  opposed  his  sin- 
gle ^word  t6  the  revolutionists  and 
suffered  for  it,  as  Lincoln  would 
have  suffered  for  doing  the  same 
thing  if  he  had  not  been  spared  by 
Booth's  bullet. 

To  the  end  of  his  term  Johnson 
fought  to  thwart  the  lust  for  ven- 
geance on  the  men  who  had,  sur- 
rendered at  Appomattox.  He  stood 
Hke  a  rock  in  the  path  of  the  Con- 
gressional cabal.  In  the  mal|9i  he 
failed,  for  they  passed  their  bills 
over  his  steady  vetoes  and  estab- 
lished the  American  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror in  the  South.  But  in  one  re- 
spect he  succeeded;  never  during 
^oae  four  wicked  years  was  the 
power  of  the  Ebcecutiye  Department 
at  the  command  of  the  new  revolu- 
tl<»xist8.  Quite  early  he  com- 
menced to  pay  for  his  stand,  for  on 
'Dec.  8,  1865,  Sumner  mailed  to 
WeDes  a  newspaper  article  demand- 
ing thiU  Johnson  be  impeached  and 
reaiMved,  with  several  extreme  pas- 
sages tuderscored.  By  1868,  after 
som^  unsuccessftil  efforts,  the 
House  did  impeach  him;  the  Senate 
tried-faim,  and  his  acqtiittal  was  by 
one  vote. 

The  new  revolutionists,  proposed 
to  obliterate  ihe  Southern  States, 


and  to  ^bstitote  for.  thmri  a  mili- 
tary goremment  of. the  conquered 
countiy.  This  govenunent  was  di- 
vided into  five  dtstricts,  each  lo- 
cated on  the^ieof^scnae  of  -the 
obliterated  States  and  admfatoteired 
by  soldiers.  It  was  further  their 
object  to  deprive  nearly  all  the 
whites  of  the  ballot  and  of  their 
other  legal  rights,  such  aa  that  of 
their  practicing  as  lawyers  or  of 
performing  their  dutiea  as  dergy- 
moi.  The  n^Toes  were  to  reign 
over  them  forever  r^  and  so  far  as 
this  was  accomplished,  it  was  ae- 
«uni^shed  hy  the  temp<»ary  par- 
alysis of  civilization, 

"Sumner    and    Stevens,"    wrot« 
General  Sherman  to  his  brother,  af- 


ter the  conflict  between  Johns<m 
and  the  Republican  T«v<^ti<mist8 
had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  its 
first  jrear,  '*WDald  have  made  an- 
other civil  war  inevitably— the 
PreeideBt'a  poettton  saves  us  war 
save  for  words,  and  as  I  am  -a 
peace  man  I  go  for  Johnson  and  the 
veto."'  Their  attempt,  indeed,  might 
be  caned  a  war  to  continue  war.' 
Stevens's  reconstruction  bill,  as  fi- 
nsSisf  -passed  in  1867,  formally  de- 
clared the  States  from  Virginia  to 
Arkansas  to  be/'rebel  States,"  al- 
most two  years  after  Lee  had  sur- 
rendered to  Grant. 

Against  the  Terrorists  the  indom- 
itable Johnson— for  the  most  pert, 
in  spite  of  a  few  bursts  of  anger. 


the  tranquil  Johnson— set  his  face 
of    flint,      jpfort    affor    affni 


UtiOiS^Wlio^kr^sstxieu    to     tin 
^^33^S~^B?*WOuIa8wea!^^ 


« 


obSSo^nadnffed^oth  to  "murder 

lo  the  fact  that  Booth's  accom- 
plices had  been  hanged  for  plotting 
the  murder  of  both  Lincoln  and 
Johnson,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  rather  humorous  if  Johnson 
had  hired  the  assassin  Greorge  At- 
zerodt  to  kill  Johnson  himself. 

At  Johnson's  council  board  sat  a 
spy.  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  who 


Andrew  Johnson. 
From  the  Painting  by  E.  F.  Andrews. 
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/^■^^HIRTY'TWO  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN 
(C\  HALF-TONE  ARE  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  FASCL 
^^  NATING  WORK.  AMONG  THEM  ARE  PICTURES 
OF  JOHNSON,  LINCOLN,  STANTON,  SUMNER,  GIDEON 
WELLES,  SEWARD,  GRANT,  JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  HORACE 
GREELY,  AND  OTHER  NOTABLES  OF  THE  PERIOD:  OF 
SCENES  DURING  THE  IMPEACHMENT  TRIAL;  OF  STAN- 
TON HOLDING  POSSESSION  OF  THE  WAR  OFFICE  AFTER 
HIS  DISMISSAL;  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON^S  VISIT  TO 
NEW  YORK.  THE  BOOK  IS  EXHAUSTIVELY  DOCU- 
MENTED AND  AN  EXTENSIVE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND 
INDEX  ARE  INCLUDED. 

For  more  than  eight  hundred  pages  one  is  held 
in  amazement  as  this  extraordinary  panorama  of 
the  reconstruction  period  is  unrolled  before  him. 
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reported  to  his  fellow-conspirators 
in  Congress  and  guided  their  moves. 
Johnson  was  urged  to  dismiss  him, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mc- 
Culloch  said  that  his  refusal  to  do 
so  was  "a  blunder  for  which  there 
wras  no  excuse."  Penally,  Con- 
gress, to  prevent  the  President 
from  ridding  himself  of  this  '  'steady 
spy"  (McCullocb's  words),  passed  a 
law  forbidding  any  such  action  on 
his  part  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  President  declared  it 
unconstitutional,  and  to  settle  the 
question  of  its  constitutionality  he 
removed  Stanton,  so  that  a  test 
case  could  be  mewie.  Instead  of. 
making  it,  the  House  impeached 
him  for  breaking  the  law :  and  that 
was  the  main  and  only  important 
charge  in  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment. Long  after  Johnson 'b  death 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  law 
unconstitutional,  as  Johnson  had 
said  it  was. 

One  of  the  Republicans  who  re- 
fused to  follow  their  leaders  was 
Senator  James  W.  Grimes  of  Iowa. 
He  described  the  attempt  to  im- 
peach Johnson  as  an  effort  "to  es- 
tablish an  example  which  might  re- 
sult in  making  ours  a  sort  of  South 
American  republic,  where  the  ruler 
is  deposed  the  moment  popular  sen- 
timent sets  against  him  "  The  plans 
of  the  conspirators,,  laid  long  be- 
fore, were  to  oust  the  President 
and  to  install  one  -t>l  the  chief  plot- 
ters, Senator  Wade,  in  the  White 
House.  Wade  was  leady  to  go  any 
length  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
Souihem  States.  The  problem  was 
hew  to  nxake  a  President  out  of  a 
Senator. 

There  was  no  Vice  President,  and 
there  was  then  no  law  providing 
for  the  succession.  The  conspira- 
tors therefore  elected  Wade  Presi- 
dent pro  tem.  of  the  Senate,  so  aa 
to  give  him  a  nominal  title  to  the 
Vice  Presidency,  though  in  law  no 
such  thing  was  contemplated  or  pro- 
vided for.  When  he  was  elected  he 
said:  "You  know  I  am  no  parlia- 
mentarian." "Yes.  they  knew," 
comments  Mr.  Str>ker  grimly;  'it 
was  not  a  parliamentarian  they 
were  seeking."  Wade  sub.sequently 
sat  as  judge  in  the  High  Court  of 
Impeachment  and  cast  his  vote  to 
declare  Johnson  guilty,  turn  him 
out  and  make  Wade  President. 

Until  almost  the  last  moment  the 
Republican  leaders  were  sure  of 
Victory.  When  they  found  that  not 
all  the  Republican  Senators  would 
vote  to  convict,  every  .sort  of  coer- 
ciOH  and  intimidation  was  used  on 
these  men,  though  they  were  no 
longer  merely  Senators  but  judges 
in  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment. 
•Senator  Henderson  of  Missouri,  bul- 
lied and  threatened  by  the  Missouri 
Congressmen,  offered  to  resign; 
but  it  was  not  his  resignation  but 
his  vote  that  wa:}  wanted.  Senator 
R!oss  of  Kansas,  replying  to  the 
threats  of  influential  Kansas  poli- 
ticians, "I  have  taken  an  oath  to 
do  impartial  justice,"  received  this 
telegraphic  answer:  "Kansas  repu- 
diates you  as  she  does  all  perjurers 
and  skunks." 

High  were  the  hopes  of  Stevens, 
Sumner  and  Wade  when,  three  days 
before  the  court  voted.  Senator 
Cringes  was  stricken  with  paralysis. 
But  just  as  the  vote  was  about  to 
be  taken  on  the  crucial  eleventh 
article,  Grimes  was  borne  through 
the  excited  crowds  and  lifted  into 
his  seat.  "His  coming  on  that  day," 
saVs^Mr.  Stryker,  "is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's unsung  acts  of  heroism." 

It  is  usual  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  Johnson  (and  the  good  repute 
of  the  United  States  too)— was  saved 
by   only  one  vot?.     'Th^sgver^^Rg- 


public 


ans  who  dared  and  ac? 


obloquy  and  political  rum— and,  m 
Ross  s  case,  utter  financial  and  sp- 


c^  ruin— showed /are  bravery.  But 
if  one  of  them  bad  faltered  there 
were  others  not  quite  so  heroi'c  who 
were  ready  to  take  his  place,  .^fter 
bis   acquittal   Johnson   wrote   to    a 

(Continued  on  Page- 24) 
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''The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones^'* 

0  said  Mark  Antony  of  Caesar  and  this  has  been 
true  of  many  famous  men  of  history.  Particularly 
has  it  fitted  the  case  of  one  great  American. 
Self-taught  he  rose  from  obscurity  to  be 


\(/      ^fAYOR  OF   HIS   HOME  TOWN  TWICE 

5?EPRESENTATIVE  IN  HIS  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
eJ^fEMBER  OF  THE  STATE  SENATE 

Representative  in  the  national  house 
where  fie  served  five  terms 

(^overnor  of  fiis  state  for  two  terms 
(/nited  states  senator 
"ulce-president  of  the  united  states 

.._  AND  THEN  — 
y  RESIDENT   OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 
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UT  his  enemies  succeeded  in  clouding  his 
name  so  that  only  now  after  more  than  fifty  years 
are  his  true  qualities  and  his  splendid  contribu- 
tions to  our  country's  welfare  becoming  known. 
His  cause  is  valiantly  championed  in  a  new  book. 


WHEN  Andrew 
Johnson,  mili- 
tary governor 
of  Tennessee,  with  head- 
quarters at  Nashville, 
1  eceived  the  message  that 
he  had  been  nominated 
for  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  on  a  ticket 
with  Abraham  Lincoln 
at  the  National  Union 
Convention  at  Baltimore 
in  June,  1864,  he  re- 
marked with  cynical  hu- 
mor: 

"What  will  the  aris- 
tocrats do  with  a  rail- 
splitter  for  President  and 
a  tailor  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent?" 

This  is  the  key  to  the 
psychology  of  Johnson — 
his  scorn  for  those  he 
termed  aristocrats. 

In  the  historical  mu- 
seum of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee is  a  faultlessly 
assembled  black  broad- 
cloth coat  made  by  An- 
drew Johnson  when  he 
was  governor  of  Tennes- 
see, in  1853,  for  his  friend 
Judge  W.  W.  Pepper,  of 
Springfield,  Tennessee. 
It  is  the  only  coat  ever 
made  by  a  governor  of 
his  state  who  was  also 
Vice  President  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  most  remarkable 
exhibit,  illustrating  the 

poor  boy's  chance  to  rise  in  America  from  poverty  and 
obscurity  to  greatness  and  honor. 

This  coat  fits  both  the  Rail-Splitter  and  the  Tailor,  as  it 
has  many  other  great  Americans.  Today  history  is  repeat- 
ing it;  the  President  of  the  United  States  today  has  already 
acclaimed  the  same  beneficent  possibilities  in  the  great 
country  of  his  birth. 

Gifts  of  the  Heart  and  Hand 

IT  SEEMS  that  Judge  Pepper  had  been  a  blacksmith  be- 
fore studying  law  and  being  later  elevated  to  the  circuit 
bench.  When  his  friend  Andrew  Johnson  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee,  Judge  Pepper  went  into  a  near-by 
blacksmith  shop,  selected  iron  to  his  own  liking,  and  with 
forge  and  hammer  made  a  substantial  pair  of  shovel  and 
tongs  for  his  friend's  gubernatorial  fireplace.  Not  to  be 
behind  in  courtesy.  Governor  Johnson  got  a  tailor  to  give 
him  Pepper's  measurements,  selected  the  best  piece  of 
black  broadcloth  in  town,  and  sat  cross-legged  on  the  gov- 
ernor's table  in  the  state  capitol  behind  closed  doors  at 
night  till  he  finished  the  garment.  His  letter  to  Judge 
Pepper,  covering  two  long  pages,  is  typical:  He  reminded 
his  friend  that  he  was  "a  mechanic,  a  plebeian  mechanic, 
and  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  own  it,  in  or  out  of  office." 
He  cited  a  list  of  great  artisans  and  mechanics  "from  Adam 
and  Tubal-Cain  down  to  the  present  time,"  and  showed 
how  much  more  praiseworthy  they  were  than  those  "who 
have  no  merit  of  their  own  and  rely  on  those  who  have 
gone  before,  preferring  empty  shadows  where  all  merit  has 
run  out  or  ends  .  .  .  leaving  themselves  to  be  reproached 
by  being  likened  to  the  potato  plant,  the  best  part  of  which 
is  always  underground." 

Andrew  Johnson's  pride  in  proclaiming  that  he  was  a 
plebeian  is  only  equaled  by  his  contempt  for  the  class  he 
called  the  aristocrats. 

Environment  wields  the  heaviest  mallet  that  hammers 
out  the  statues  of  our  souls.  A  slave-bound  boy  for  six 
years  to  a  journeying  tailor,  holding  horses  of  the  rich  for 
a  silver  tip,  chained  from  morn  till  night  to  a  table  and 
a  pair  of  shears,  with  no  chance  for  play  or  school  while 


The  Old  Tailor  Shop  of  SSndretv  Johnson,  at  Greeneville,  Tennessee 


he  saw  other  boys  playing  or  idling  ail  around  him — this 
shackling  environment  struck  deeply  into  every  seam  of 
his  life. 

There  are  only  four  kinds  of  office  that  may  be  attained 
by  a  citizen  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
legislative,  judicial,  military  and  executive. 

Andrew  Johnson  is  the  only  man  in  American  history 
who  attained  to  all  these  and  was  both  Vice  President  and 
President  of  the  United  States.     Since  he  never  went  to 
school  a  day  in  his  life,  there 
must  have  been  ability,  tal- 
ent,   courage,   integrity  and ' 
statesmanship  of  the  highest 
order  to   have  reached  this 
mark.    Surely  no  ordinary 
"ignorant  and  uncouth  dem- 
agogue," as  some  of  his  ene- 
mies called  him,  ever  could 
have  attained  by  chance  or 
accident  such  a  record  as  this. 

Though  mythhood  has 
claimed  many  of  our  heroes, 
some  of  them  have  escaped. 
Their  rugged  earthiness  has 
held  them  among  us.  Their 
varied  lines  of  strenuous 
achievements  have  so  nearly 
filled  the  imagination  of  men 
while  they  lived,  that,  dead, 
there  is  nothing  left  to  hang 
a  myth  upon.  Old  Israel 
Putnam,  MoUie  Pitcher,  John 
Paul  Jones,  George  Rogers  Clark,  Andrew  Jackson,  U.  S. 
Grant,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Farragut,  Forrest — these  live 
today  as  when  they  died,  with  no  glamour  of  mythiness 
over  them. 

Imagine  the  potentiality  of  the  influence  of  mythhood, 
when  today,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  erect 
a  monument  in  Missouri  to  Jesse  James.  This  mythhood 
sometimes  works  in  awful  reverse — an  inconsidered  act,  a 
chance  word,  an  accident,  even  a  phrase,  and  it  is  fixed ! 


Mrs.  Andrew  Johnson 


It  was  so  with  Andrew 
Johnson,  seventeenth 
President  of  the  United 
States,  more  trusted  and 
relied  upon  by  Lincoln 
than  any  other  member 
of  his  official  family,  and 
who,  next  to  his  great 
chief,  did  more  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  than 
any  other  civil  official  of 
his  day. 

^  Bad  Slip 

NO  MAN  has  a  right 
to    judge   Andy 
Johnson  in  any  respect 
who  has  not  suffered  as 
much  and  done  as  much 
for    the    nation,"    said 
Lincoln    in    1864.     And 
when  they  told  him  that 
Andrew    Johnson    was 
drunk  when  he  was  sworn 
in  on  March  4,  1865,  as 
Vice   President  of  the 
United  States,  the  kindly 
Lincoln  said  with  empha- 
sis:   "Don't  you  bother 
about  Andy's  drinking. 
He  made  a  bad  slip  the 
other    day,    but    I've 
known  Andy  Johnson  a 
great  many  years  and 
he's  no  drunkard."     Yet 
half  those  who  have  heard 
of  him  believe  he  was  a 
drunkard  who  disgraced 
his    seat   in    the   White 
House.     And    half    tlifr- 
others  still  believe  that  he  was  a  Republican  elected  with 
Lincoln  and  betrayed  his  party.    They  will  scarcely  now 
believe   the   truth — that   he   was    not   even    a  habitual 
drinker,  that  he  was  not  a  Republican  but  was  a  Democrat, 
elected  with  Lincoln  on  a  war  ticket  of  both  parties  known 
as  the  National  Union  Party,  and  that  instead  of  betray- 
ing his  party,  he  stood  impeachment,  ostracism  and  ruin 
rather  than  betray  his  own  and  Lincoln's  principles. 
Andy — that  is  the  term  of  endearment  that  the  great 
Emancipator  loved  to  call  him,  and  that 
is  the  term  the  people  of  Tennessee  love 
to  use  to  honor  and  revere  his  memory 
today. 

Drunk,  impeachment — these  are  the 
two  awful  and  unjust  reversals  we  must 
face  in  gauging  Andrew  Johnson's  place 
in  history.  Let  us  settle  the  first  error 
right  here.  It  was,  indeed,  a  cruel  prank 
of  Fate  that  monkey-wrenched  the  cog 
of  his  destiny  the  day  Andrew  Johnson 
was  inaugurated  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  gave  his  political  en- 
emies their  chance  to  magnify  this  "slip," 
as  Lincoln  termed  it,  before  the  world. 

The  Vice  President  was  not  drunk.  He 
was  never  drunk  in  his  life,  as  his  record, 
public  and  private,  and  the  evidence  of 
men  and  women  still  living  who  knew 
him  in  his  home  town  and  state,  will  tes- 
tify. Parson  Brownlow,  courageous,  fa- 
natic and  honest,  Johnson's  bitterest  and 
most  vindictive  Whig  opponent  in  the 
old  days,  and  who  rose  at  last  to  the  senatorship  of  Tennes- 
see on  Johnson's  impeachment,  said  of  him  in  the  scandal 
following  the  vice-presidential  scene:  "  I  have  never  failed 
to  denounce  Andrew  Johnson,  but  I  never  charged  him 
with  being  a  drunkard.  In  fact,  nobody  in  Tennessee 
ever  regarded  him  as  being  addicted  to  the  excessive  use 
of  whisky." 

It  happened  this  way:  When  the  last  week  of  February, 
1865,  came  to  Andrew  Johnson,  elected  in  the  preceding 


a  day  but  his  life  was  in  grave  jeopardy.  JN  o  soldier  on  tne 
firing  line  ever  risked  more  than  he.  Three  times  the  city 
was  attacked.  If  captured,  he  would  have  been  shot  with- 
out prayers. 

Johnson,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  United  States 
senator,  was  in  a  war-proof  seat  in  Washington.  He  might 
have  stayed  there  and  thundered  only  with  oratory,  as  so 
many  others  did.  Lincoln,  realizing  his  courage  and  his 
fitness  for  the  perilous  post,  importuned  him  to  act  as  mili- 
tary governor  of  Tennessee.  This  he  did.  But  in  February, 
1865,  he  was  a  worn,  broken,  and  now  a  very  ill  man  from 
three  years  of  it— flu,  perhaps,  now;  almost  pneumonia 
then.  His  physicians  told  him  that  to  go  to  Washington 
for  this  inauguration  would  doubtless  be  fatal.  Johnson 
wrote  Lincoln,  stating  his  condition  and  asking  that  the 
oath  be  administered  to  him  in  Nashville.  Lincoln  wired 
him  to  come  on  if  humanly  possible.  Lincoln's  wire  was 
almost  a  command.  He  left  his  sick  bed,  risking  his  life  to 
make  the  long  journey  of  three  or  four  days  to  the  national 
capital.  The  one  preventive  of  pneumonia  in  that  day  was 
whisky.  Johnson's  physicians  kept 
him  stimulated  with  it  during  the 
long  journey.  There,  on  that  mem- 
orable cold  day  of  March  4, 1865 — 
memorable  in  that  Lincoln  uttered 
his  last  message  of  "malice  toward 
none;  with  charity  for  all"— they 
bundled  his  sick  running  mate  off 
to  the  Capitol  in  a  closed  carriage 
with  Hannibal  Hamlin,  the  out- 
going Vice  President.  He  had 
taken  no  stimulant  when  he  had 
left  his  rooms  at  the  old  Kirkwood 
Hotel,  and  complained  on  the  way, 
to  Hamlin,  of  feeling  faint  and  that 
he  feared  he  would  be  very  ill  and 
not  able  to  speak. 

Forgiveness 


THE  outgoing  Vice  President,  so 
the  story  goes,  happened  to 
Kave  his  flask  with  him,  and  John- 
son, not  knowing  it  was  100  per  cent  French  brandy,  gauged 
it  to  the  standard  of  his  own  60  per  cent  mountain  dew, 
which  he,  like  nearly  every  public  man  of  his  day,  knew 
so  well  how  to  handle.  Not  knowing  this,  when  Johnson 
arrived  in  the  Vice  President's  room,  still  complaining  of 
being  ill,  John  W.  Forney,  secretary  of  the  Senate,  went 
personally  to  the  bar  and  brought  him  a  tumblerful  of 
the  same  deadly  French  brandy  and  "was  amazed  and 
aghast"  to  see  Johnson  toss  off  the  full  tumbler  as  if 
it  were  water!  When 
he  arose  to  accept  his 
office,  it  was  noticed 
that  he  had  no  manu- 
script in  his  hand  and 
in  a  short  time  it  was 
seen  from  his  speech 
that  he  was  overstim- 
ulated — not  so  greatly 
that  his  speech  did  not 
at  last  ring  true  to  his 
many  others  that  had 
carried  him  from  his 
tailor  shop  to  the  pres- 
idency. His  greatest 
offense  appears  to 
have  been  directed  at 
the  gold-braided  dip- 
lomats in  the  gallery, 
when  he  reminded 
them  with  becoming 
earnestness  that  they 
were  as  naught — uni- 
form, gold  braids  and 
all — compared  to  the 
plain  people  of  the 
land! 

It  has  been  smiled 
off  by  the  world  since 
then,  but  not  among 
his  constituents  in 
Tennessee.    To  them 


Mrs,  Martha  Johnson  Patterson 


we  can  never  lorgive  Anay  s  lacK  oi  juagment  an  raism 
in  mixin'  their  furrin  licker  with  hisn." 

Johnson,  it  is  true,  drank— as  did  practically  all  pub- 
lic men  of  his  day — and  sometimes  too  freely.  The  war 
years  of  1860-1865  were  especially  prolific  of  overin- 
dulgence. Men  facing  death  and  the  brutal  hardships 
of  war  have  always  used  whisky  to  disillusion,  in  part, 
its  horrors,  and  brace  them  for  the  conflict.  Recognizing 
this,  when  serious  complaint  was  made  to  Lincoln  that 
General  Grant  was  drunk  at  Shiloh,  the  President  turned 
it  off  by  asking  for  the  brand  of  liquor  that  Grant  used — 
he  wished  to  recommend  it,  he  said,  to  some  of  his  other 
generals ! 

The  life  lines  of  Johnson  and  Lincoln  are  strangely 
paralleled.  Lincoln's  father,  Thomas,  was  "a  thriftless 
farmer,"  perhaps,  but  he  was  a  handy  man  at  most  any 
kind  of  manual  labor.  Johnson's  father,  Jacob,  was 
porter  at  old  Casso's  Inn  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
sexton  for  the  church  and  porter  in  Colonel  William 
Polk's  bank.  He  was  the  one  reliable  handy  man  in  the 
little  town,  and  "having  the 
requisites  of  vigor,  docility  and 
fidelity,  he  was  the  best-loved 
person  in  town,"  according  to 
one  of  the  state's  most  emi- 
nent historians. 

Both  Mary  McDonough  and 
Nancy  Hanks  were  women  of 
great  good  sense,  turning  a  will- 
ing, hefty  hand  to  any  kind  of 
work,  including  weaving  and  spin- 
ning.    Mary  McDonough  was  a 
woman  of  all  work  at  the  inn  and 
also  did  the  washing  for  some  of 
the  gentry. 

There  was  little  schooling  for 
either  Lincoln  or  Johnson.  They 
taught  themselves  from  books, 
from  men  and  the  world.  John- 
son's greatest  good  luck  was  mar- 
rying Eliza  McCardle,  at  nineteen. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mor- 
decai  Lincoln,  Abraham  Lincoln's 
kinsman,  tied  the  knot.  It  was  she  who  taught  him  to 
write,  directed  and  guided  his  reading.  His  devotion  to  her 
in  their  long  life  is  his  one  minor  chord  of  tenderness  and 
romance. 

Both  Lincoln  and  Johnson  left  home  early  and  became 
citizens  of  newer  states.  Both  fought  their  way  to  honors 
and  fame  by  sheer  courage,  character  and  intellect.  But 
Johnson  won  his  in  a  harder  field.  Lincoln  left  slavery  and 
its  aristocracy  for  the  only  environment  in  which  he  could 
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have  won — a  free  state.  Had  he  rer 
would  have  been  a  country  lawyer 
judge  or  congressman,  and  if  he  h 
assuredly  would  have  owned  a  few 

Johnson's  rise  is  the  more  remarl 
plebeianship  on  every  hand,  he  woi 
and  the  aristocrats,  and  from  the  b 
prentice  became  their  leader.  Toget 
Union  through  a  war  that  at  times 
Both  were  martyrs — Lincoln,  for 
martyr  to  Lincoln. 

They  are  the  two  colossal  politic 
est  crisis  in  American  history. 

Naming  the  Neu 

ACCORDING  to  tradition  a  danci 
-^^  old  Casso  Inn  that  Christmas  i 
word  was  brought  that  the  beloved  p 
Polly  Johnson,  had  given  another  hei 
fiddling  ceased  and  all  the  pretty  gi 
day  to  see  their  own  babies,  rushed 
cottage  to  see  it.   The  innkeeper's  d 


what  is  greater,  he  did  more  than  his  share 
to  preserve  it. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  the  faithful  and 
gentle-hearted  Jacob  was  to  go  with  the 
gentry  on  their  fishing,  hunting  and  drink- 
ing trips,  cook  for  them,  cut  bait,  keep  camp 
and  bring  them  safely  home  when  they  were 
too  drunk  to  drive.  When  Andy  was  five 
years  old  the  faithful  Anchises  lost  his  life 
saving  two  of  his  hilarious  friends  from 
drowning,  at  Hunter's  old  mill,  near  the 
town  of  Raleigh.  There  were  three  in  the 
boat— all  drunk.  One  perpetrated  the  an- 
cient joke  which  may  easily  be  traced  to  the 
first  Neanderthal  man's  use  of  a  burnt-out 
log  to  see  if  it  would  float  on  the  river.  The 
two  who  could  not  swim,  frantically  em- 
braced, and  both  sank  to  the  bottom.  John- 
son dived  into  the  ice-cold  water,  brought 
them  up  and  by  superhuman  efforts  got 
them  to  land.  He  died  from  exhaustion 
and  pneumonia  a  few  days  later. 

It  was  hard  sailing  for  the  Widow  John- 
son after  that.  She  bound  out  both  her 
boys  to  tailors.  She  took  in  washing  and 
did  more  cooking  and  housecleaning.  After 
serving  six  of  his  eight  years,  Andrew  ran 
away.  Later  he  returned,  settled  with  the 
tailor,  put  his  mother,,  her  second  husband 
and  her  belongings  all  in  one  one-horse 
wagon  and  struck  out  for  the  new  state  of 
Tennessee  through  the  gap  of  the  Cumber- 
land, and  down  the  same  little  river-valley 
trail  that  Andrew  Jackson  had  blazed  in 
1788  and  James  K.  Polk  had  followed  in 
1811. 

In  a  tailor  shop  he  began  a  political  career 
that  has  no  parallel  in  history — the  most  re- 
markable tailor  shop  in  the  world,  since  it  is 
the  only  one  in  history  which  served  as 
tailor  shop,  primary  school  and  an  academy 
for  those  seeking  learning,  a  library,  a  de- 
bating society  and  a  general  symposium  of 
all  the  village  knowledge,  civil,  political  and 
literary.  It  is  the  only  tailor  shop  that 
ever  produced  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  Johnson  was  the  soul  and  center  of 
it,  burning  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge. 

A  Vanquished  Heckler 

The  forgatherers  with  him  ran  all  the 
way  from  carpenter,  bricklayer,  blacksmith 
and  farmer  to  the  cultured  school-teacher 
and  briefless  young  lawyer — everything  but 
wealth,  everybody  but  the  aristocrats. 
Often,  as  he  sat  cross-legged  on  his  table, 
plying  needle  and  thread,  he  paid  his  visi- 
tors fifty  cents  a  morning  to  read  history 
and  biography  to  him.  At  home  his  wife 
read  while  he  sewed.  He  easily  led  in  the  de- 
bating society.  It  astonished  them  how 
surely  and  naturally  this  tailor  could  un- 
horse all  others  in  debates.  He  would  spend 
weeks  gathering  his  facts  and  then  drive 
them  home  with  vigor,  force  and  logic  that 
were  unassailable.  Two-edged  phrases,  sim- 
iles that  painted,  and  metaphors  that  fixed 
the  picture,  flowed  from  his  lips  as  naturally 
as  water  from  his  mountain  springs.  In  a 
bitter  attack  on  Johnson  in  the  Senate, 
March  2,  1860,  when  every  Southern  sen- 
ator but  Johnson  had  left,  and  he  alone 
stood  and  made  his  epoch-making  speech 
for  the  Union,  Senator  Lane,  of  Oregon,  re- 
cently defeated  vice-presidential  candidate 
with  Breckenridge,  spoke  of  Johnson's  "tri- 
umphant ignorance  and  exulting  stupidity." 

"Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  my 
mind,"  replied  the  sturdy  commoner  in  the 
insinuating,  musical  voice  that  he  had 
trained  to  carry  so  far  and  liquidly  to  his 
audiences  in  the  deep  hollows  of  his  moun- 
tain home,  "  I  have  never  obtrusively  made 
it  the  object  of  consideration.  I  may, 
nevertheless,  have  exhibited  now  and  then 
the  exulting  stupidity  and  triumphant  ig- 
norance of  which  the  senator  has  spoken. 
Great  and  magnanimous  minds  pity  ig- 
norance. The  senator  from  Oregon,  rich  in 
intellectual  culture,  with  a  mind  compre- 
hensive enough  to  retain  the  wisdom  of  ages 
and  an  eloquence  to  charm  a  literary  Sen- 
ate, deplores  mine;   but  he  should  also  be 


considerate  enough  to  regard  my  humility. 
Unpretending  in  my  ignorance,  I  am  content 
to  gaze  at  his  lofty  heights  and  glorious 
daring  without  aspiring  to  accompany  him 
to  regions  for  which  my  wings  have  not  been 
plumed  nor  my  eyes  fitted.  Gorgeously 
bright  are  those  fair  fields  in  which  he 
revels.  To  me,  alas,  his  heaven  appears  as 
but  murky  regions,  dull,  opaque,  leaden. 
My  pretensions  have  been  simply  to  do  my 
duty  to  my  state  and  my  country." 

Pitt's  famous  reply  to  Walpole,  begin- 
ning, "The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a 
young  man,"  has  nothing  on  Johnson's 
opening  paragraph  for  classical  sarcasm. 

All  his  life  he  took  punishment  like  a  pit 
bull.  But  when  he  struck,  he  held,  and 
when  his  jaws  closed,  there  was  soon  no 
breath  left  in  the  throat  of  his  opponent. 
He  gloried  in  giving  and  taking.  He  wel- 
comed heckling.  "Sit  down!  You  are 
nothing  but  a  tailor,"  shouted  a  heckler, 
rising  and  shaking  his  fist  at  Johnson  as  he 
spoke  to  a  vast  crowd  on  the  public  square 
at  Nashville  in  his  race  for  governor. 

Taking  a  Hand  in  Politics 

"Yes,  my  friend,"  said  Johnson,  leaning 
over  the  platform  and  speaking  with  unc- 
tuous benignity,  "I  am  a  tailor,  but  I  am  a 
good  tailor,  and  no  customer  of  mine  ever 
could  have  ripped  the  seat  of  his  pants  out 
and  made  indecent  exposure  of  himself  as 
you  have  been  doing  today." 

The  laughter  that  followed  drove  the 
heckler  from  the  scene. 

Sometimes  it  was  the  other  way,  as  in  his 
debate  with  Gustavus  A.  Henry,  the  so- 
called  Eagle  Orator,  in  his  race  for  governor 
of  Tennessee  in  1853.  Johnson,  snarling  at 
this  eagle  phrase,  said :  "The  Eagle  Orator, 
indeed!  Why,  fellow  citizens,  this  is  the 
fifth  time  I've  met  the  Eagle  in  the  pit  and 
I  see  no  blood  on  his  beak." 

"The  proud  eagle  never  feeds  on  carrion, ' ' 
came  bitterly  back  from  the  already 
whipped  Henry. 

Johnson  took  this  shaft  in  the  neck  smil- 
ing, while  the  Whigs  howled.  But  he  swept 
the  Eagle  off  the  boards  in  the  race.  "The 
harder  you  hit  him,"  the  Eagle  explained 
afterward,  "the  surer  he  is  to  rise." 

Johnson  never  got  over  this  stump- 
oratory  trick  of  silencing  hecklers.  It 
caused  some  of  his  trouble  while  President. 
He  never  seemed  to  realize,  after  he  became 
President,  that  a  hand  grenade  from  the 
grand  stand  was  not  necessary  to  demolish 
the  egg  thrower  from  the  crowd.  In  his 
epoch-making  swing  around  the  circle  in  the 
summer  of  1866,  accompanied  by  General 
Grant,  Admiral  Farragut,  some  members  of 
his  cabinet,  and  other  distinguished  men 
and  women,  in  a  more  or  less  triumphant 
journey  from  Washington  through  Balti- 
more, Chicago,  and  in  a  circle  taking  in  St. 
Louis  and  Philadelphia,  he  was  constantly 
caught  in  a  heckler's  trap.  Some  of  his  bit- 
ter reply  shafts  were  made  articles  in  his 
impeachment,  but  dropped. 

Before  the  tailor  arrived  in  Greeneville,  in 
1826,  the  little  town  had  been  run  by  the 
wealthy  and  the  aristocrats. 

"Why  can't  we  mechanics  have  a  hand  in 
it?"  the  tailor  asked.  They  elected  him  al- 
derman, then  mayor.  Things  needed  atten- 
tion at  the  state  capital.  They  sent  him  to 
the  House,  to  the  Senate.  There  the  stub- 
bornness of  his  Democracy  was  written  in 
the  incident  that  caused  more  talk  and  bit- 
terness in  state  politics  than  had  ever  been 
heard  or  felt  before.  He  led  a  revolt  against 
the  Whigs  that  deprived  the  state  of  any 
senatorial  representatives  in  Washington 
for  two  years. 

Thomas  Corwin,  brilliant  Kentucky  wit. 
Governor  of  Ohio  1840-42,  who  hated 
Jackson,  rocked  Congress  with  laughter  in 
his  tribute  to  his  old  foe  after  his  death: 
"I'll  say  this  for  him,  Mr.  Speaker:  He 
beat  everything  that  ever  went  up  against 
him^he  beat  the  Creeks,  he  beat  the  Brit- 
ish, he  beat  Dickinson,  he  beat  Webster, 


he  beat  Clay,  he  beat  Calhoun,  he  beat  the 
bank,  and  in  his  old  age  he  joined  the 
church  and  beat  the  devil !  Can  you  beat 
that?" 

It  was  true  of  his  namesake;  Johnson 
beat  everyone  who  went  up  against  him. 
For  ten  years  he  held  his  old  First  District 
in  Congress  against  the  ablest  of  Whig  ora- 
tors. 

During  the  campaignfor  Congress  in  1845, 
the  report  was  circulated  that  Johnson  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
North  Carolina. 

Andrew  Johnson  had  taken  the  shafts  of 
his  enemies  all  his  life,  but  like  the  eagle  of 
his  own  aerie,  with  his  own  beak  he  had 
plucked  them  out.  This  one  struck  and  em- 
bittered him  in  after  life  even  as  a  similar 
false  slander  made  sad,  in  secret,  the  heart 
of  Lincoln,  that  other  man  of  sorrow.  But 
unlike  Lincoln,  Johnson  fought  back.  He 
went  to  Raleigh  and  thoroughly  disproved 
the  slander.  With  affidavits  by  the  hundred 
from  good  people  still  living,  he  proved  the 
falseness  of  it.  "As  for  my  religion,"  he 
said,  "it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  as 
taught  and  practiced  by  Jesus  Christ." 

After  Johnson's  death,  in  1875,  there  was 
found  among  his  papers  this  statement  in 
his  handwriting,  written  when  he  was 
stricken  with  cholera  in  1873,  now  framed 
and  hung  in  the  library  of  his  home.  Chol- 
era had  swept  the  state  before  and  had 
taken  off  James  K.  Polk  in  1849. 

All  seems  gloom  and  despair.  I  have  per- 
formed my  duty  to  my  God,  my  country  and 
my  family.  I  have  nothing  to  fear.  Approach- 
ing death  to  me  is  the  mere  shadow  of  God's 
protecting  wing.  "Beneath  it  I  feel  almost  sa- 
cred. Here  I  know  no  evil  can  come;  there  I  will 
rest  in  quiet  and  peace,  beyond  the  reach  of 
calumny's  poisoned  shaft,  the  influence  of  envy 
and  jealous  enemies,  where  treason  and  traitors 
in  state,  backsliders  and  hypocrites  in  church, 
can  have  no  place;  where  the  great  fact  will  be 
realized  that  God  is  truth,  and  gratitude  is  the 
highest  attribute  of  man. 

In  Congress,  Johnson  worked  in  and  out 
of  session  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  that  today 
is  his  greatest  monument— the  Homestead 
Act.  This  act  opened  up  the  vast,  unset- 
tled areas  of  the  West,  granting  160  acres  of 
land  as  a  homestead  to  those  who  would 
settle  on  it,  hold  and  improve  it.  It  was  a 
free-soil  gesture  and  against  slavery,  though 
Johnson  owned  a  few  slaves.  It  probably 
cost  Johnson  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  President  at  the  adjourned  Baltimore 
convention  of  1860,  when  Breckenridge  and 
Lane  were  nominated. 

Still  the  Proud  Plebeian 

They  could  not  beat  him  for  Congress,  so 
they  gerrymandered  his  district  into  a  Whig 
stronghold  and  forced  him  to  run  for  gover- 
nor. It  was  a  fatal  trick  for  those  who  did  it. 
For  twenty  years,  1836  to  1856,  the  Whigs 
had  carried  the  state  in  spite  of  the  old 
chief  at  the  Hermitage.  In  1839,  James  K. 
Polk  nosed  in  as  governor  and  then  was 
beaten  when  he  asked  for  a  second  term. 
He  failed  to  carry  his  state  when  he  ran  for 
President  in  1844,  although  he  beat  Clay 
for  the  presidency. 

Johnson  came  in,  and  when  he  finished 
with  them,  the  Whigs  held  no  first  offices 
in  the  state  again.  He  was  pitted  in  the  race 
against  the  unbeatable  Gustavus  A.  Henry, 
the  so-called  Eagle  Orator.  When  elected, 
the  tailor  governor  refused  to  ride  to  the 
capitol  in  the  carriage  with  the  outgoing 
Whig  aristocrat.  Instead,  like  Jackson,  he 
went  at  the  head  of  his  own  mob  of  com- 
mon people. 

In  1854  it  was  Gentry's  turn — Gentry, 
next  to  Clay,  the  most  brilliant  of  all 
Whig  orators  and  known  as  "the  silver- 
tongued."  In  those  romantic  days  of  chiv- 
alry and  knightly  tournaments,  barbecues 
and  Scott's  novels  everything  was  golden  or 
silvery,  magnolia  and  magic.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion if  Scott's  novels  did  not  cause  the 
Civil  War ! 

(Continued  on  Page  lef^' 
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It  was  the  year  of  the  Know-Nothings 
in  America,  as  they  called  themselves, 
fhey  opposed  foreigners,  Catholics  and 
Masons.  Intolerance  of  this  type  mad- 
dened Johnson  until  he  almost  lost  his  poise. 
"Show  me  a  Know-Nothing,"  he  thundered 
to  a  crowd  before  him  which  he  knew  was 
full  of  them,  "and  I  will  show  you  a  loath- 
some reptile  on  whose  neck  any  honest  man 
should  set  his  feet.  Such  a  gang  is  little 
better  than  John  A.  Murrell's  clan  of 
outlaws." 

Pistols  were  drawn  and  cocked.  They 
shouted  back  to  him:  "It  is  a  lie!  It's  a 
lie!" 

"Men  were  pale  with  rage  and  still  as 
death.  They  ceased  to  breathe;  the  sus- 
pense was  terrible,"  says  the  newspaper 
account  written  at  that  time.  Johnson 
looked  them  calmly  over,  paused,  dropped 
his  hand  on  the  handle  of  his  own  pistol  as 
he  gazed  around  at  the  rage  his  words 
had  created,  then  deliberately  resumed  his 
speech. 

The  next  appointment  was  in  a  Know- 
Nothing  stronghold.  They  swore  they 
would  kill  him  if  he  made  that  speech  again. 
Influential  Democrats  waited  on  him  as  a 
committee  and  begged  him  to  omit  the 
speech. 

"I'll  make  that  speech  tomorrow,"  he  re- 
plied, "if  it  blows  the  Democratic  Party  to 
hell." 

Before  speaking  he  was  notified  that  the 
Know-Nothings  had  organized  to  throw 
him  off  the  platform.  He  armed  himself, 
mounted  the  platform,  told  the  crowd  he 
had  heard  they  were  going  to  assassinate 
him  if  he  made  his  speech,  and  laying  his 
pistol  on  the  table  before  him,  invited  them 
to  start  the  killing  then,  so  that  he  might 
proceed  uninterrupted. 

There  was  no  movement.  "Gentlemen, 
pardon  me.  It  appears  I  have  been  misin- 
formed." But  his  peace-making  six-shooter 
which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  use,  remained 
where  it  was.  Again  he  poured  his  vitriol 
into  the  face  of  the  Know-Nothings. 

His  party  sent  him  to  the  Senate.  He  v/as 
supreme  in  the  state.  The  tailor  had  ac- 
complished what  his  beloved  counterpart, 
the  rail-sphtter,  could  not  do— he  had  con- 
quered aristocracy  and  become  their  leader. 

The  year  was  1858  and  underneath  the 
nation's  Capitol  seethed  a  volcano. 

The  Big  Guns  of  Eloquence 

Then  came  the  surprise  of  aristocracy's 
life — a  Democrat,  a  Southerner  and  a  slave- 
owner, he  stood  for  Andrew  Jackson's 
Union  amid  threats,  curses,  challenges  to 
duels,  ridicule  and  bowie  knives  drawn  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  he  spoke.  Ev- 
ery Southern  senator  resigned  that  body 
and  left.  One  day  he  became  famous.  His 
name  till  then  was  not  wholly  unknown,  but 
after  his  great  Union  speech  it  flashed  across 
the  continent  in  one  night,  a  fiery  ball  of 
burning  eloquence  that  wakened  the  sleep- 
ing, numbed  and  indifferent  nation  as  a 
meteor  in  the  sky  rumbling  with  thunder. 
It  was  two  days  before  Lincoln's  inaugura- 
tion, and  the  doubting  suavity  of  the  spine- 
less, dumfounded  Buchanan  had  spread  a 
pall  of  gloom  and  apathy  over  the  country. 
The  fire  ball  of  Johnson  eloquence  wakened 
it. 

"Sir,"  shouted  the  brilliant,  audacious 
Lane  of  Oregon,  walking  the  aisle  of  the 

Senate  with  one  hand  behind  and  presum- 
ably close  to  his  weapon,  while  Johnson 
faced  him  eye  to  eye,  "Andrew  Johnson 
like  Esau,  had  sold  his  birthright.  Such  a 
man  never  had  a  correct  idea  in  his 
head  ...  His  infamous  speech  had  been 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  country.  A 
tyrant  understands  a  state  cannot  be 
coerced.   .   .   ." 

Jefferson  Davis,  before  he  left,  had  called 
him  a  "Southern  traitor  .   .  .  men  of  that 
class  are  but  miserable  recreants  nailed  to 
'  "  cross.   .   .   ." 


"There  are  men,"  said  Johnson,  rising 
and  shaking  an  index  finger  across  the  aisle 
in  Lane's  face,  "who  talk  about  cowardice, 
cowards  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  will 
say  here  once  and  for  all  that  these  two 
eyes  of  mine  never  looked  upon  any  being 
in  the  shape  of  mortal  man  that  this  heart 
of  mine  feared.  Sir,  have  we  reached  a 
point  of  time  in  which  we  dare  not  speak  of 
treason?  Our  forefathers  spoke  of  it  in  the 
Constitution  of  our  country;  they  have 
defined  what  treason  is.  Who  is  it  that  has 
been  engaged  in  making  war  upon  the 
United  States?  Who  is  it  that  has  fired  on 
our  flag?  Who  is  it  that  has  given  instruc- 
tions to  take  your  arsenals,  your  forts,  your 
dockyards,  to  seize  your  custom  houses  and 
rob  your  treasuries?  Show  me  who  has 
been  engaged  in  these  conspiracies;  show 
me  who  has  been  sitting  in  these  mighty 
and  secret  conclaves  plotting  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
traitor." 

For  the  Union 

At  the  word  "traitor"  all  semblance  of 
order  ceased.  It  was  two  hours  before 
order  could  be  restored  on  the  floor  and  in 
the  howling  galleries  shouting  for  Johnson. 
Lane  walked  nervously  around,  shouting, 
"Let  the  galleries  hear!  They  can't  move 
me  if  all  are  armed!  I  have  nothing  to 
fear!" 

Johnson  stood  grim,  calm  and  unruffled. 
Douglas'  motion  not  to  clear  the  galleries 
finally  prevailed. 

"Will  Tennessee,"  thundered  Johnson, 
in  closing  his  speech  in  which  the  galleries 
turmoiled  their  approbation  or  stood  on 
tiptoe  in  silence — "will  Tennessee  ever  de- 
sert the  grave  of  him  who  bore  the  proud 
emblem  of  our  Union  in  triumph,  or  desert 
the  fiag  that  he  waved  in  victory?  No, 
never!  She  was  in  the  Union  before  some 
of  these  states  were  spoken  into  existence 
and  she  intends  to  remain  in.  Is  the  Senate, 
are  the  American  people  prepared  to  give 
up  the  graves  of  Washington  and  Jackson 
to  be  encircled  and  guarded  and  controlled 
[  by  a  combination  of  traitors  and  rebels?  I 
say,  let  the  battle  go  on  in  freedom's  cause 
until  the  Stars  and  Stripes — God  bless 
them ! — shall  again  be  unfurled  from  every 
crossroads  and  every  housetop  throughout 
the  Confederacy,  North  and  South.  Let 
the  Union  be  reunited,  let  the  law  be  en- 
forced, let  the  Constitution  be  supreme." 

Here  again  the  galleries  made  a  wreck  of 
decorum.  "Three  cheers  for  the  Union  and 
Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee ! "  rolled  over 
the  heads  of  decorous  senators.  The  Speaker 
called  for  arrests.  "Arrest  and  be  damned ! ' ' 
came  desperately  back. 

"This  speech,"  said  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens, Vice  President  of  the  Confederacy, 
in  his  great  history.  The  War  Between  the 
States  "was  characterized  throughout  by 

extraordinary  fervor  and  eloquence,  and  in 
my  judgment  did  more  to  strengthen  and 
arouse  the  war  passion  of  the  people  of  the 
North  than  everything  else  combined." 

When  Johnson  returned  to  Tennessee  he 
took  his  life  in  his  hands.  At  towns  in  Vir- 
ginia when  his  train  stopped  toughs  rushed 
his  car  to  "lynch  the  traitor."  At  Lynch- 
burg he  stood  them  off  with  a  pistol.  When 
he  reached  Tennessee  he  was  practically  an 
outcast.  He  went  over  the  state  making 
Union  speeches  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Plots 
were  made  to  assassinate  him.  Warned  in 
time,  he  escaped.  His  state,  following  him, 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  stay  in  the  Union, 
but  when  Lincoln  called  for  her  quota  of 
volunteers  to  fight  their  neighbors  and  their 
own  people,  Johnson's  state,  in  June,  voted 
sadly  to  go  out.  All  but  Johnson's  East 
Tennessee — it  never  went  out. 

Using  His  Sixth  Sense 

Johnson  was  driven  from  the  state,  his 
property  confiscated,  his  family  placed  un- 
der guard. 


l*'ort  Uonelson  leu,  and  with  it  Nashville, 
and  all  the  rich  granary  of  Middle  and  West 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  was  held  in  the 
Union  by  Buell's  army  at  Nashville.  "No 
man  can  hold  the  border  states  in  the  Union 
but  Johnson,"  said  Lincoln,  and  from  his 
safe  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  sent 
him  into  the  perils  of  military  governor  of 
the  state.  Time  and  again  Lincoln  had  to 
choose  between  Johnson  and  his  generals. 
Each  time  they  had  to  knuckle  to  the  mili- 
tary governor.  Buell,  Thomas,  Schofield — 
all  soon  found  that  Johnson's  wishes  were 
the  President's. 

It  is  said  that  his  influence  alone  added 
300,000  men  from  the  border  states  to  the 
Union  Army.  No  army  of  the  enemy  could 
push  north  of  Nashville  for  long,  while  50,- 
000  troops  in  impregnable  forts  stood  in 
their  rear. 

To  reclaim  this  territory,  capture  and  de- 
stroy Johnson,  seven  great,  bloody  and 
decisive  battles  were  fought:  Shiloh,  Perry- 
ville,  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  At- 
lanta, Franklin  and  Nashville.  The  last  one 
ended  the  war  in  the  West,  December  16, 
1864. 

The  summer  of  1864,  despite  Union  vic- 
tories, were  gloomy  days  for  Lincoln  and 
his  cause.  Grumbling  and  discontent  every- 
where, draft  riots  in  the  East,  copperheads 
crawling  out  into  the  sun,  state  elections 
that  threatened  to  send  an  adverse  majority 
to  the  forthcoming  Congress,  and  the  "Lit- 
tle Napoleon"  running  against  him  for  the 
presidency,  strutting  in  spectacular  medi- 
ocrity and  the  faked  uniform  of  greatness. 
The  harassed  Lincoln  all  but  gave  up. 
"This  morning,"  he  wrote  in  August,  1864, 
in  a  private  memorandum,  still  preserved, 
"as  for  some  days  past,  it  seems  exceedingly 
probable  that  this  administration  will  not 
be  reelected.  Then  it  will  be  my  duty  to  co- 
operate with  the  President-elect  so  as  to 
save  the  Union."  Lincoln  had,  as  Seward 
said,  "a  sixth  sense  for  politics  that  is  pos- 
itively uncanny."  He  exercised  it  now  by 
selecting  Andrew  Johnson  as  his  running 
mate.  Johnson,  he  knew,  would  hold  the 
Northern  Democrats,  civilians  and  soldiers, 
who,  true  to  their  faith,  filled  Lincoln's 
army.  An  uncanny  foresight,  indeed,  and 
unbelievable  to  less  far-seeing  eyes.  Turn- 
ing down  his  own  mate.  Vice  President  Han- 
nibal Hamlin,  Dickinson  of  New  York  and 

Holt  of  Kentucky,  the  Rail-Splitter  chose 
the  Tennessee  tailor. 

Thus  was  the  tailor  swept  back  trium- 
phantly to  Washington.  He  was  toasted, 
feted,  proclaimed  everywhere.  Save  only 
his  chief,  he  was  the  most  beloved  and  pop- 
ular official  in  the  United  States. 

Though  Johnson  owned  slaves  and  Lin- 
coln did  not,  even  on  this  question  which 
precipitated  the  war,  despite  their  differing 
parties  and  environments,  they  held  the 
same  views. 

What  to  do,  how  to  get  rid  of  slavery, 
staggered  Lincoln,  as  it  had  the  South,  from 
the  days  of  their  manumission  societies  and 
stern  laws  against  the  further  importation 
of  slaves,  to  John  Brown's  fanatic  raid  that 
would  free  them  by  murdering  their  mas- 
ters. 

"When  the  Southern  people  tell  me  they 
are  no  more  responsible  for  the  origin  of 
slavery  than  we  are,"  said  Lincoln,  at  Peo- 
ria, Illinois,  October  16,  1854,  "I  wiU  ac- 
knowledge the  fact.  If  all  earthly  power 
were  given  me  I  should  not  know  what  to 
do  as  to  the  existing  situation.  Free  them 
and  make  them  politically  and  socially  our 
equals?  My  own  feelings  will  not  admit  of 
this." 

It  is  true  he  asserted  often  that  slavery 
was  wrong,  but  again  and  again  he  asserted 
that  he  had  no  constitutional  right  to  free 
the  slaves,  and  from  the  very  first  of  the 
war  he  held  that  it  was  waged  not  to  free  the 
slaves  but  to  preserve  the  Union. 

In  the  crisis  of  the  war  he  expressed  it 
tersely  when  he  said  that  to  save  the  Union 
he  would  be  willing  to  free  all  of  them,  or 
part  of  them,  or  none  of  them.  He  held  to  it 
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to  the  last.  His  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion applied  to  only  about  200,000  slaves  in 
the  war  zone.  In  the  epoch-making  con- 
ference at  Hampton  Roads,  in  February, 
1865,  between  Lincoln  and  Seward  and 
members  of  the  Davis  cabinet,  he  offered, 
if  the  Confederacy  would  lay  down  its  .arms 
and  come  back  into  the  Union,  to  suggest  a 
payment  of  $400,000,000  for  their  emanci- 
pated slaves.  Davis'  stubbornness  in  fight- 
ing to  the  bitter  end  made  all  this  come  to 
naught.  It  was  a  calamity  to  the  South 
second  only  to  the  war  itself.  In  sixty  days 
Lincoln  was  dead  and  Davis  in  prison. 

I  incoln's  greatest  dictum  on  this  subject 
is  I.  masterpiece  of  truth:  "This  country 
cannot  permanently  exist  half  slave  and 
half  free."    He  was  right. 

Jl  Scheme  of  Evolution 

Though  slavery  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
South's  taking  up  arms  against  the  Union,  it 
was  not  the  primary  aim  to  abolish  slavery, 
of  those  who  fought  to  preserve  the  Union. 

The  so-called  institution  of  slavery,  which 
through  the  ages,  until  the  advent  of  steam 
and  labor-saving  machinery  made  it  obso- 
lete, had  been  a  lawful  and  economical 
structure,  did  not  become  a  holy  temple 
until  the  blood  of  millions  had  been  sprinkled 
on  its  lintels. 

There  is  no  question  of  right  or  wrong  in 
evolution.  There  is  neither  moral  nor  im- 
moral in  its  gigantic  and  all-pervading 
scheme.  Throughout  the  ages,  until  steam 
awakened  and  set  the  world  on  a  larger 
plane,  slavery  had  always  been  evolution's 
scheme  to  give  the  backward  nation  a  chance 
for  its  own  civilization. 

Lincoln's  whole  policy,  so  typical  of  his 
great  spirit,  had  been,  as  soon  as  peace  was 
declared,  to  bring  "the  erring  sisters"  back 
into  the  Federal  Union  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  that  would  be  in  harmony 
with  his  proclamation  on  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Already  governments  had  been 
established  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  his 
cabinet,  the  day  before  his  death,  without 
dissent  or  objection  from  any,  Lincoln  laid 
before  them  similar  plans  for  admitting 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  There  had 
been  no  dissent  from  either  Congress  or  the 
cabinet.  In  his  last  public  utterances,  on 
April  11, 1865,  in  a  speech  to  the  people  of 
Washington,  he  did  not  stress  the  surrender 
of  Lee,  but  dwelt  with  great  satisfaction  on 
the  Louisiana  experiment  of  readmission, 

announced  the  fact  that  his  cabinet  was 
unanimous  on  his  reconstruction  policy, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  intelligent 
Union  soldiers  among  the  negroes  might  be 
given  the  franchise. 

Death  took  him  on  April  15,  1865. 

The  South,  aye,  humanity,  lost  its  great- 
est friend. 

Johnson  loved  Lincoln  as  he  loved  no 
other  man  save  Andrew  Jackson,  now  dead 
twenty  years.  To  Johnson  it  was  hero  wor- 
ship, one  of  the  few  unselfish  attachments 
that  ever  entered  into  the  soul  of  this  stub- 
born, sullen  Cato.  They  had  fought  to- 
gether and  suffered  together  for  the  Union 
as  no  other  two  public  men  had.  They  had 
worked  and  planned  together  without  dis- 
sent or  misunderstanding.  They  had  cast 
aside  party  and  state  for  the  cause.  John- 
son was  no  longer  a  Democrat  and  South- 
erner; Lincoln  no  longer  a  Republican  and 
Northerner  while  the  Union  was  in  the 
balance. 

They  had  been  elected  together  on  this 
ticket  of  the  Union.  To  those  who  knew 
Johnson  it  was  not  strange  that  he  had  but 
one  policy— to  carry  out  Lincoln's.  This 
he  proclaimed  from  the  housetops  to  the 
cellar.  For  this  he  walked  the  red-heated 
plowshares  of  Hate. 

One  Nation  Indivisible 

The  political  instrument  originated  by  the 
radicals  to  discredit  and  defeat  Johnson 
was  known  as  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act 
passed  March  2,  1867,  to  prevent  the  Presi- 
dent from  removing  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  Treasury,  War,  Navy,  Interior,  the 
Postmaster  General  and  Attorney-General. 
Its  real  object  was  to  prevent  the  President 
from  removing  Secretary  of  War  Stanton. 
Johnson  fired  him  with  promptness  and  in- 
dignation. Knowing  the  act  was  unconsti- 
tutional, Johnson  and  his  cabinet  planned 


to  thwart  impeachment  by  getting  it  into 
court.  To  meet  this.  Grant  was  appointed 
December  12,  1867,  with  his  promise  that 
he  would  not  give  possession  to  the  enemy. 
In  one  month  the  threats  and  pressure  of 
the  radicals  were  too  much  even  for  the  iron 
soldier.  Stanton  grabbed  it,  refused  to  va- 
cate, and  the  Administration  was  where  it 
had  been.  On  February  twenty-first  the 
President  again  removed  Stanton  and  ap- 
pointed General  Lorenzo  Thomas.  On 
February  24, 1868,  articles  of  impeachment 
were  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, based  almost  wholly  on  the  President's 
violation  of  the  act  and  other  specifications 
of  alleged  improper  remarks  he  had  made 
in  his  speeches.  In  the  final  trial  before  the 
bar  of  the  Senate  they  lacked  one  vote  of 
degrading  and  disgracing  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  In  haste,  after  failing  ^o  con- 
vict him,  they  partially  repealed  this  un- 
constitutional law  themselves.  When  Grant 
became  President,  he  indignantly  wiped 
the  statute  from  the  books. 

Now,  sixty  years  afterward,  comes  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  in 
unanswerable  vindication  declares  that 
Johnson  was  within  his  rights  and  his  ac- 
cusers were  in  error.  In  an  opinion  deliv- 
ered by  its  able  Chief  Justice  in  an  epoch- 
making  decision,  rendered  October  26, 1926, 
in  the  case  of  Myers  vs.  the  United  States, 
Chief  Justice  Taft  says:  "That  the  Tenure 
of  OflJice  Act  of  1867,  in  so  far  as  it  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  President  from  re- 
moving executive  officers  who  had  been 
appointed  by  him,  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  was  invalid  and  that 
subsequent  legislation  of  the  same  effect 
was  equally  so." 

The  verdict  of  posterity  has  long  pre- 
ceded the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  yet  it  is  known  of  all  who 
have  read  the  records  of  that  bitter  era 
that  the  same  radicals  who  branded  John- 
son had  their  irons  heated  for  Lincoln. 
They  would  have  destroyed  him  as  ruth- 
lessly as  they  did  Johnson,  or  forced  him  to 
abandon  his  policy  of  forgiving,  forgetting 
and  reuniting. 

Booth's  bullet  may  have  been  Immor- 
tality's ministering  angel  to  the  martyred 
President. 

If  Johnson  had  succeeded,  what  a 
record  would  have  been  his !  No  military 
rule  for  the  next  decade  in  the  South,  no 
satrap  government;  no  infamous  and  cor- 
rupt era  of  Reconstruction;  no  Force  Bill 
in  its  attempt  to  place  "black  heels  on 
white  necks,"  no  Iron-clad  Oath  disfran- 
chising white  Anglo-Saxon  for  negro  domi- 
nation, no  Ku  Klux,  no  Solid  South,  no 
half  century  of  hate  and  bloody  shirts.  The 
gentle,  lovable  McKinley's  era  of  peace 
and  understanding,  culminating  in  the  re- 
united nation  of  today,  would  have  been  his. 

They  wrecked  his  office  and  his  useful- 
ness. To  them  he  was  a  traitor.  What  is 
worse,  they  convinced  the  North  that  he 
was!  To  this  stigma  of  traitor,  the  South 
added  the  superlative.  Had  they  not  reared 
him,  honored  him,  made  him  their  con- 
gressman, their  governor,  their  senator? 
In  return,  as  military  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  his  overwhelming  zeal  in  the  re- 
lentless struggle  to  retain  the  border  states 
in  the  Union,  he  had  imprisoned  or  de- 
ported their  leaders,  confiscated  their  prop- 
erty for  revenue  to  fight  them,  and  actually 
sent  their  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  the 
penitentiary  for  preaching  secession  from 
the  pulpits.  But  for  his  iron  hand  and  army 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  would  have  been  Confederate. 
They  had  no  pity  for  this  whelp  of  their 
own  kennels  who  had  chased  their  armies 
out  of  their  own  back  yards  and  held  the 
border  states  in  the  Union. 

And  so,  caught  between  the  red-hot  coals 
and  the  branding  iron,  Johnson  was  roped 
and  branded.  It  was  the  brand  of  partisan 
passion  in  the  aftermath  of  blood  and  war, 
the  age-eternal  clamor  of  Rage  calling  for 
crucifixion,  when  Reason  became  a  bandit 
and  Justice  a  hangman. 

With  the  Guns  of  Sumter 

On  April  fourteenth,  the  anniversary  of 
the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  great  guns 
were  fired  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
again  raised  over  the  historic  walls.  At  ten 
o'clock  that  night,  at  Ford's  Theater  in 


Washington,  a  smaller  gun  was  fired  that 
was  more  fatal  and  far-reaching  than  all 
the  other  guns  fired  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  Vice  President  was  asleep  in  his  room 
when  ex-Governor  Farwell,  of  Wisconsin, 
who  had  been  at  Ford's  Theater,  rushed  into 
his  room  with  the  staggering  news  that 
Lincoln  had  been  shot  by  an  assassin.  The 
two  men,  shocked,  clung  to  each  other  for 
support  in  dumbing  dismay.  Later,  John- 
son went  to  the  death  chamber,  but  his 
grief  overcame  him.  He  li  "t  '  t  his  room 
before  Lincoln  died.  He  w/  worn  in  as 
President  in  the  parlor  of ,"  Kirkwood 
Hotel  at  eleven  o'clock.  Sat  rday,  April 
fifteenth,  by  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  the 
presence  of  some  members  of  his  cabinet 
and  others.  "May  God  support,  guide  and 
bless  you  in  your  Administration,"  said  the 
Chief  Justice.  Overwhelmer  the  new  Presi- 
dent's few  words  won  al  hearts:  "All 
patriots  and  lovers  of  right  all  who  are  in 
favor  of  a  free  government  f  r  a  free  people, 
will  hold  up  my  hands,"  he  ileaded.  .  .  . 
"The  duties  are  mine;  the  consequences 
are  God's." 

So  far,  no  man  had  surpassed  Johnson  in 
his  vehement  zeal  for  restoring  the  Union 
and  hanging  the  chief  rebels.  "Treason  is 
odious  and  must  be  punished"  was  his 
slogan.  The  radicals,  who  secretly  had  been 
plotting  to  undo  Lincoln,  were  jubilant  at 
the  prospect.  At  a  caucus  following  his 
accession  to  the  presidency,  Ben  Wade 
said :  ' '  Don't  hang  more  than  a  round  dozen 
rebels,  Johnson.  By  the  gods,  we  have  faith 
in  you.  There  will  be  no  tiouble  with  the 
rebels  now." 

And  Lincoln  not  yet  buried ! 

Few  Presidents  were  more  popular  than 
Johnson  during  his  first  year.  From  every 
source  his  Administration  was  called  wise 
and  patriotic.  He  was  healing  the  wounds 
of  war,  he  "was  stemming  the  tide  of  fa- 
naticism," he  "was  attaching  the  South  to 
the  Union  by  cords  stronger  than  triple 
steel"  acclaimed  the  press  and  the  people 
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of  the  land.  He  pushed  through  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment,  freeing  the  slaves. 

Lincoln,  dead,  was  triumphant.  The  na- 
tion. North  and  South,  rejoiced.  Why, 
then,  fell  impeachment? 

Blind  and  bitter  partisan  politics— it 
shackles  our  greater  progress  today ! 

"These  returning  Southern  States,"  said 
the  radicals,  "will  return  Democratic  con- 
gressmen, and  the  unenfranchised  negro 
will  be  a  citizen  in  name  only."  To  make 
them  forever  theirs  they  would  reverse  the 
process  of  the  centuries,  give  the  franchise 
to  the  negro  who  had  never  produced  a 
civilization,  and  take  it  away  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  white  who  had  given  democ- 
racy to  the  world.  In  this  they  brought  to 
naught  all  that  Lincoln  had  died  for  and 
Johnson  was  fighting  for.  They  re-created 
the  Southern  Confederacy  not  for  war  but 
in  a  greater  fight  to  preserve  their  race  life. 
They  created  the  Solid  South  not  for  a 
party  but  for  a  race.  It  is  not  Democratic 
today.  It  is  merely  white,  with  the  old 
Whig  ideals  in  the  lead  if  they  might  only 
speak.  Our  voting,  like  our  religion,  in 
time  becomes  a  habit;  but  miscegenation 
throughout  the  ages  has  always  been  a  mis- 
tress and  never  a  mother. 


Relaxing  With  Cato 

Johnson  was  not  entirely  guiltless  in  this 
situation.  In  his  zeal  he  had  outpreached 
them  all  with  invectives  against  the  rebels 
and  his  resolve  to  hang  them.  Now,  shocked, 
numbed,  sobered,  humbled  by  the  awful 
responsibility  so  suddenly  and  tragically 
hurled  upon  him,  his  vituperations  were 
hushed;  his  anger  ceased  as  he  realized  that 
he  was  now  the  President  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  that  never  before 
in  all  its  history  had  any  President  ever  sat 
in  so  tragic  a  chair,  to  face  antagonism  so 
relentless,  differing  and  fanatic. 

Warren  Hastings,  whose  impeachment 
trial  lasted  nearly  nine  years,  had  daily  to 
bend  the  pregnant  hinges  of  his  knees  be- 
fore the  great  tribunal  which  tried  him, 
while  Burke  and  Sheridan  raked  him  with 
v/ithering  eloquence. 


Not  so  with  Andrew  Johnson.  He  ignored 
their  demand  for  his  presence  before  the 
prejudged  jury  that  tried  him  and  left  it  to 
his  lawyers.  He  knew  that  their  passion- 
passed  act  struck  at  the  liberties  of  the 
American  people  and  would  take  from  their 
Chief  Executives  their  constitutional  rights, 
to  invest  them  in  a  coterie  of  politicians. 

It  all  worried  Johnson  not  at  all.  He 
worked  harder  at  his  tasks — much  of  it 
vetoing  their  passion-mad  measures  and 
amendments  as  he  knew  Lincoln  would  have 
done.  The  two-thirds  majority  of  his  en- 
emies passed  them  ruthlessly  over  his  head 
and  the  battle  went  on.  For  mental  rest, 
he  spent  his  hours  reading  and  reciting  Cato 
to  his  secretaries.  "I  never  saw  him  smile 
in  two  years,"  says  his  secretary,  Frank 
Cowan,  "never  saw  him  relax  from  the  most 
austere  dignity  I  ever  beheld  in  mortal  man. 
If  he  had  a  Bible,  it  was  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  too  great  to  be 
companionable  and  his  own  philosophy 
teaches  that  he  paid  the  penalty  for  his 
greatness  in  loneliness." 

He  knew  the  clean  amenities  of  his  great 
office.  An  admirer  sent  him  a  pair  of  horses 
and  a  carriage  from  New  York.  He  sent 
them  back. 

For  two  more  years  he  sat  in  the  White 
House,  the  personification  of  dignity,  cour- 
age and  Catonian  philosophy.  Charles  Dick- 
ens visited  him,  and  this  subtle  reader  of 
human  hearts  wrote  into  his  books  his  ad- 
miration: "I  would  have  picked  him  out 
anywhere  as  a  character  of  mark.  A  man 
with  a  remarkable  head,  indomitable  cour- 
age, truthfulness  and  strength  of  purpose." 

He  had  driven  back  the  hounds  of  Actason, 
which  would  have  destroyed  him,  to  their 
kennels,  and  for  two  years  alternately  they 
growled,  snarled,  barked,  and  sometime's 
whined  pitifully  at  him,  but  he  threw  them 
no  sop  of  compromise  or  repentance. 

Two  years — and  yet  they  were  quite 
happy  days  withal.    "We  are  plain  people 

from  Tennessee,"  said  his  wife,  the  remark- 
able woman  who  had  been  to  Andrew  John- 
son not  only  wife  but  the  torch  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  the  inspiration  of  his  soul— "just 
plam  people  from  Tennessee,"  she  said  to 
the  newspaper  reporters  with  a  motherly 
smile,  "and  you  must  not  expect  too  much 
of  us  m  a  social  way."  She  was  then  nearing 
the  end  of  a  fatal  illness  which  had  stricken 
her  m  the  awful  calamity  of  exposure  and 
war.    Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Patterson,  wife 
of  a  senator  from  Tennessee,  was  the  real 
head  of  the  White  House.  With  true  house- 
wifely thrift  she  bought  two  Jersey  cows 
bhe  made  the  White  House  butter     Chil- 
dren played  upon  the  lawn.  She  kept  clean 
and  typical  this  house  of  democracy. 

Bac/c  ^mong  His  Own  People 

And  so  went  back  home  to  his  native 
mountains  of  Tennessee  this  man  of  whom 
his  enemies  boasted  that  he  had  no  God,  no 
country,  no  party,  no  people-went  home 
and  found  them  all  awaiting  him  in  a  come- 
back that  had  no  parallel  in  politics. 

When  Andrew  Johnson's  foot  fell  on  Ten- 
nessee soil  there  was  a  scuttling  of  small 
things  to  the  bushes.    He  went  right  out  for 
what  he  called  his  vindication-the  senator- 
ship— and  against  major-general  idols  of 
the   late   Confederacy— William   B.  Bate 
and  John  C.  Brown-both  in  a  few  years  to 
be  governors  of  Tennessee  and  one   later 
Its  senator.  They  had  come  into  their  own' 
their  party  had  swept  the  state,  the  old- 
line  Democracy  that  Johnson  had  always  led 
before  Fort  Sumter's  day  was  in  the  saddle 
But  now  they  denied  that  ever  he  had  been 
theirs ! 

"It's  a  Democratic  legislature,"  said  the 
old  commoner,  "and  my  own  people.  Let 
us  see."  He  went  over  the  state  making 
speeches  whose  logic  showed  lack  of  bitter- 
ness and  sounded  more  like  Lincoln  than 
Johnson.  But  they  roused  the  people  as 
from  the  dead. 

In  the  first  ballot  for  senator  he  dead- 
locked the  combination.  He  had  almost  as 
many  as  the  two  combined.  It  was  his 
ancient  enemy.  Senator  Brownlow,  who  at 
last  turned  the  trick  against  him.  He  threw 


his  organized  minority  to  a  Democrat,  beat- 
ing Johnson  by  one  vote,  and  had  the 
chagrin,  afterward,  of  having  his  own  vote 
always  killed  in  the  Senate.    It  was  187L 

"  Brownlow 's  term  will  expire  in  four 
years,"  said  the  old  commoner.  "I'll  get 
him  then." 

He  did^and  the  getting  was  typical. 
•;'ain  it  was  his  fight  against  a  major  gen- 

d  of  the  Confederacy— afterward  twice 
V,  /ernor  and  senator.  Starting  with  thirty- 
c^ix  votes  out  of  the  fifty-one  necessary,  they 
deadlocked  Johnson  at  forty-four.  Again 
'  it  hung  on  a  thread.  The  old  lion  had  not 
stalked  his  prey  on  politic  fields  for  fifty 
years  to  fail  on  the  last  track  now.  He  sent 
fc'^ General  Forrest,  greatest  of  all  Confed- 
er  he  cavalry  leaders,  and  who  had  come  so 
nc%r  capturing  Nashville  and  hanging  him 
during  the  war.  "General  Forrest,  these 
dkmned  little  brigadiers  are  just  using  you 
and  your  influence  to  defeat  me.  If  they 
want  to  beat  me,  why  don't  they  bring  out 
a  real  general  like  you?" 

With  one  stroke  he  won  Forrest,  his 
friends  and  the  senatorship.  Andy  had 
come  again,  and  the  state  went  wild  in 
celebration  that  all  but  tore  down  the  old 
Maxwell  House. 

Returning  to  a  Changed  World 

On  March  4, 1875,  there  walked  down  the 
aisle  of  the  United  States  Senate  the  only 
ex-President  who  has  ever  come  back  to 
that  most  august  body  of  lawmakers.  A 
sturdy,  blocky  figure,  tailored  to  perfection 
in  black  broadcloth,  his  black  hair  crown- 
ing a  large,  round,  fighting  head  and  falling 
almost  to  broad  plebeian  shouldej-s.  His 
black  eyes  shone,  his  step  was  quick  and 
true.  Spontaneous  applause  echoed  around 
him. 

As  he  walked  in,  Brownlow  had  walked 
out  to  die,  his  throat  paralyzed,  his  voice 
hushed. 

The  old  commoner  stood  awaiting  the 
oath  and  the  Bible,  and  looking  around,  he 
thought  of  Cato  and  his  retributive  justice. 
Of  the  thirty-five  who  had  voted  to  im- 
peach him,  twenty- two  had  already  lost 
1  their  heads,  some  in  death,  others  in  the 

Stygian  harbor  of  "lame  ducks."    In  the 
House  a  majority  of  sixty-three  were  hisl 
friends.     All  about  him  was  change— alii 
but  him— Andrew  Johnson— he  had  neverl 
changed. 

Thaddeus  Stevens,  ablest,  most  honestl 
and  most  fanatic  of  his  enemies,  had  died  in  I 
dismay,  proclaiming  the  end  of  all  popular 
government,  and  cynically,  in  his  will,  or- 
dering his  body  to  be  buried  in  a  negro 
graveyard.  Charles  Sumner,  the  purest  of 
them,  an  idealist  whose  vision  of  social 
equality  had  failed  to  harmonize  with  the 
laws  of  his  evolution,  had  died,  humiliated 
and  beaten.  Even  Vice  President  Wilson, 
who  had  called  Johnson  "an  enemy  to  his 
country,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Jefferson 
Davis,"  smiled  benignly  as  he  handed  him 
the  Bible  to  consummate  his  oath. 

The  old  Cato  looked  around— the  vanity 
of  human  ambition  and  the  sureness  of 
retributive  justice  clinched  all  he  had  writ- 
ten. 

The  Southerners  had  changed,  both 
Democrats  and  Whigs.  They  had  cursed 
him  for  a  traitor,  but  it  was  they  who  had 
forgotten  the  Union  and  the  Democracy  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  not  he.  The  party  of 
Lincoln  itself  had  bitterly  changed  The 
shepherd  dogs  of  both  parties  that  had 
guarded  safely  the  flock  of  the  Union  had 
forgotten  their  dead  shepherd  and  were  fol- 
lowing the  wolf  call  of  the  wild. 

Grant  sat  in  the  White  House,  and  how 
sadly  the  great  soldier  had  changed!    The 
generous  victor  whose  terms  to  Lee's  sol- 
diers and  promises  of  protection  and  re- 
admission  into  the  Union  had  made  him 
next  to  Lee,  the  idol  of  the  South,  had 
reversed  it  all  with  his  six  years  of  military 
government  and  negro  rule  over  the  di-- 
franchised  people  he  held  under  a  bayonet 
The  Whisky  Ring,  the  Star  Route  frauds 
Credit  Mobilier,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
and  Belknap  grafts  of  his  Administration 
"^  "''HHened  and  shocked  the  nation,  and 


the  rumblings  of  the  storm  that  would  soon 
overwhelm  it  were  already  in  the  air.  Only 
Appomattox  and  the  fact  that  the  great 
soldier  himself  was  honest  saved  him.  Too 
honest  even  to  suspect  dishonesty,  he  sat 
like  a  sturdy  mastiff  guarding  his  master's 
barnyard,  to  av/aken  at  last  to  the  fact  that 
the  curs  who  had  flattered,  frolicked  and 
friendshiped  around  him  had  sucked  all  his 
eggs.  Even  then  he  could  not  see,  and 
permitted  them  to  lead  him  the  next  year 
to  the  slaughterhouse  of  a  third  term ! 

Stanton,  a  really  great  Secretary  of  War, 
but  of  inconstant  soul,  had  passed  out. 

All  had  changed  and  all  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  Rail-Splitter,  but  God  and 
the  Tailor. 

Unwavering  Faith 

Johnson  made  one  speech— his  last.  God 
had  been  good  to  him,  said  the  dying  Cato. 
It  was  the  same  appeal  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  Constitution,  for  the  rights  of  the 
common  people,  for  rehabilitating  the  war- 
shaken  states,  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
white  man's  government.  He  was  no  longer 
Cato  but  Isaiah  as  he  foretold  the  doom  of 
military  rule  and  corruption  in  high  places. 
He  gloried  in  his  own  cleanliness.  Stand- 
ing in  solemn  dignity,  he  looked  not  unlike 
Samuel  the  Prophet  as  he  thundered: 
"  Whose  ox  have  I  taken  or  whose  ass  have 
I  taken?  Or  of  whose  hand  have  I  received 
any  bribe  to  Wind  mine  eyes  therewith?" 
He  fell  in  his  beloved  valley  from  a  stroke, 
and  died  four  months  afterward.  They 
buried  him  on  the  vision-pointing  hill  of 
his  beloved  Greeneville,  where  he  said  he 
wanted  to  rest,  and  wrapped  in  the  nation's 
flag  that  he  had  helped  to  save.  The  great 
eagle  of  his  own  aerie  stands  typically  on 
the  peak  of  the  noble  shaft.  Below,  written 
into  the  stone,  is  his  name,  that  he  was  the 
seventeenth  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  words:  "His  faith  in  the  people 
never  wavered." 

The  shaft  needs  one  more  line:  The  peo- 
ple's faith  in  him  never  wavered. 

In  the  overflow  of  water  that  runs  under 
the  Rail-Splitter's  wheel,  some  might  be 
spared  to  turn  the  silent  one  of  the  Tailor. 


A  President 
Who  Failed 
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Reviewed  by 
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IT    is    Mr.    Beale's    conviction    that 
"Had  a  referendum  been  taken   in 
December       1865,      Johnson's      policy 
(which    was,    in    its    essentials,    Lin- 
coln's   policy)    would    have    been    ap- 
proved."    The  majority  of  the  people 
were  tired  of  war  and  of  politics  and 
wanted  only  to  be  left  alone,  but  this 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  Radi- 
cal program  of  reconstruction  instead 
of    restoration.        The    Radicals    were  j 
able,   "by   a   skillful   use   of    the   tools  < 
of    political     campaigning,"     to     turn 
the    people    against    Johnson    and    his 
policy.      '  Post-war    excitement,     dor- 
mant   bitterness,    and    fear    provided 
the  Radicals   with   excellent   raw   ma- 
terial for  a  campaign  of  hysteria"  .  .  . 
and  they  made  the  most  of  their  op- 
portunity.    Though  the  unreasonable 
conduct   of   the   South   and   the   stub- 
bornness and  stupidity  of  Johnson  .  .  . 
"enabled    the    politicians    to    gain    a 
.hearing,"    the    constitutional    discus- 
sions of  the  rights  of  the  Negro,  the 
status    of    the    Southern    States,    the 
legal    position    of    the    ex-rebels,    and 
the    powers    of    Congress    and    Presi- 
dent determined  nothing.     They  were 
pure   shams.     The   Radical   party   de- 
liberately   set    out    to    "educate"    the 
people,    by    a    program    of    falsehood, 
misrepresentation    and    "claptrap"    to 
the  conviction  "that  the  South  could 
not  be  trusted  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration policy   was   therefore   danger- 
ous to  Northern  Interest;   it  aimed  by 

a  gradual  process  to  win  people  to 
the  use  of  force  and  to  Negro  rights — 
eventually  to  the  Negro  equality 
necessary  to  maintain  Radicals  In 
power,  but  revolting  to  thousands  of 
loyal  Northerners.  Disparagement  of 
Johnson,  the  great  advocate  of  mod- 
eration, would  serve  both  objects." 
Constant  discussion  ana  agitation  on 
the  platform  and  in  the  press  was 
the  method  of  "education." 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  Radicals 
made  any  effort  to  "co-operate  with 
Johnson  to  secure  the  approval  of 
measures  or  to  confer  with  him." 
Issues  were  Jiefogged  intentionally. 
Prominent  Radicals  loured  the  South 
-to  secure  evidence  to  convince  the 
ipeople  of  the  efficacy  of  their  pro- 
gram rather  than  to  secure  facts  at 
first-hand  on  which  to  erect  a  policy. 
•They  concocted  scandals  concerning 
Johnson  without  troubling  to  present 
any  evidence.  To  many  Southerners 
Negro    suffrage    was    both    distasteful 
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and  unthinkable,  but  for  the  politi- 
cians it  was  "the  only  permanent 
guarantee  of  Radical  tenure  of 
power."  To  secure  the  vote  for  the 
Negro  required,  first,  the  demolition 
of  the  Northern  prejudice  against 
him  and,  second,  the  physical  protec- 
:tlon,  if  need  be,  of  the  voter  against 
;the  Southern  white  man.  To  accom- 
plish this  condition  required  the  garri- 
soning of  the  South  by  armed  force, 
the  denial  to  the  South  of  member- 
ship in  the  Union  except  under  such 
conditions  as  to  deprive  it  of  direc- 
tion of  its  own  political  life,  and  the 
generation  of  such  Northern  support 
as  would  not  only  keep  the  party  in 
power  but  also  make  possible  a  re- 
vision of  the  Constitution  in  a  way 
to  perpetuate  Radical  control.  "Only 
Johnson's  tenacity  in  holding  to  the 
older  theories  prevented  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  parliamentary  system 
with  Congress  omnipotent  .  .  .  and 
with  the  central  government  all- 
powerful  In  a  nation  from  which 
jstate  lines  had  been  obliterated." 
Negro  suffrage  was  enacted  In  a  wave 
of  hysteria  generated  by  Radical 
propaganda,  falsehood  and  Innuendo. 
The  conservative  Northern  voter  re- 
pudiated as  next  to  intolerable  the 
suggestion  of  social  and  political 
equality  with  the  Negro,  but  he  was 
so  "educated"  to  hate  and  fear  the 
South  that  he  became  willing  to  Im- 


pose Negro  domination  on  the  de- 
feated foe  and  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  Negroes  of  the  North,  then 
few  In  numbers  and  Inconsequential, 
were  thereby  enfranchised. 

In  1866  the  Radical  managers  con- 
trolled the  votes,  if  not  the  opinions, 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  in  Con- 
gress.     How    to   consolidate   and    per- 
petuate  this   power   was  the   problem. 
Only   the   President   and   possibly   the 
Supreme    Court    blocked    the    way    to 
complete   control.      Johnson    must   be 
tr.ught  to  acknowledge  the  rights  and 
powers   of   the   militant   majority    and 
to    be    a    puppet      and    servant    who 
would  obey  Congress  without  quibble 
or  question.     To  clip  Johnson's  wings 
as  a  prelinrlnary  to  putting  him  in  a 
gilded  cage  was  the  aim  of  the  Radi- 
cal  leaders.      They   stopped   at   noth- 
ing  to  accomplish   their  object.     The 
elections  of   1866  effectively  restricted 
the    President's    power,    but    the    de- 
feat'of  the  impeachment  program  ef- 
fectively prevehted  presidential  emas- 
culation   and    marked    the    beginning 
of    a   growth    of    executive   supremacy 
that.    In    our    own    day,    almost,    has 
become   overshadowing. 

The  Radicals  succeeded,  not  be- 
cause of  the  soundness  of  their 
tenets  on  important  issues,  but 
rather  because  of  a  skillful  general- 
ship that  was  able  to  evade  these 
Issues.  Johnson,  on  his  part,  had 
not  the  skill  or  the  vision  to  force 
the  opposition  into  the  open,  but 
instead     endeavored     to     meet     It     on 


ground  of  its  own  choosing.  An  at- 
tack  onthe_^conornic_views_ol_,the 
Radical  leadership  would.  have 
aroused  the  West  and  would  "have 
marshalled  all  the  latent  discontent" 
in  that  section  to  the  support  of  the 
admlDlstTattaflT'" 'Johnson's  failure  to 
do  this  was_'^a  fatal,  error  in  political 
Judgment."  His  attitude  enabled  his 
opponents  "to  relegate  all  these  dan- 
gerous economic  issues  to  a  position 
of  Irrelevance."  As  It  was,  "if  South- 
ern economic  Interests  had  coincided 
with  those  of  the  rising  Industrial 
groups  of  the  North  (and  West), 
there  would  have  been  no  Radical  re- 
construction." Had  John.eon  grounded  ! 
his  case  on  the  new  allgn.Tient  of  ' 
economic  questions  Instead  of  on  the 
Indeterminable  conditions  of  a  re- 
mote South  and  thus  dramatized  his 
position,  his  chances  of  success  would 
have  been  greatly  Improved. 

The  explanation  of  Johnson's  fail- 
ure to  capitalize  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing to  him  through  the  focusing 
of  popular  attention  on  economic  Is- 
sues to  the  exclusion  of  the  Radical 
program  of  political  Reconstruction, 
is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  Johnson's 
own  particularistic  attitude  and  his 
agrarian  and  provincial  outlook.  He 
had  lived  In  the  hubbub  and  furore 
of  the  political  arena  and  had  few 
other  Interests  than  politics.  He  was 
a  strict  constructionist  in  conflict 
with  the  spirit  of  modern  national- 
Ism.  He  was  an  agrarian  individual- 
ist who__cfluld_rLat  understand  or  ap- 
preciate the  meaning  of  the  buddlng'i 
industrialism  which  was  transmutin; 
the  indlviduaiisrn  of  the  frontier  into 
the  ■collectivism  of_Blg  Business.  Be- 
caiisr"lTS"  failed  to  sense  this  process 
and  to  focus  It  and  give  it  leader- 
ship and  direction  he  was  forced  to 
meet  the  Radicals  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage and  to  fight  them  on  ground 
and  with  weapons  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. The  legacies  of  Johnson's  de- 
feat are  a  bitter  and  humiliated 
South,  a  perpetual  Negro  problem, 
and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  with 
all  its  implications — corporate,  rather 
than  humanitarian.  Such  is  Mr. 
Beale's  summary. 

This  book  win  be  invaluable  to  the 
student  of  Reconstruction  and  must: 
be  used  by  any  future  writer  on  the 
period  from  Lincoln's  death  to  Presl-i 
dent  Hayes'  final  withdrawal  of  Fed- 
eral troops  from  Southern  territory 
and  the  restoration  of  horhe  rule. 
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ANDREW  JOHNSON  TO  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
96     JOHNSON,  Andrew.   President  U.  S.   L.S.    H  pp.,  8vo.   State  of  Ten- 
nessee, Executive  Dejjartment,   Nashville,  Sept.  30,   1864.    To  President 
Lincoln.  $15.00 

Interesting  Letter,  written  by  Johnson  as  Military  Governor  of  Tennessee,  intro- 
ducing to  the  President  a  certain  Jean  Joseph  Gears,  a  Union  sympathizer  from  Ala- 
bama, whom  Johnson  recommends  as  "a  gentleman  of  integrity  and  respectability.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  in  that  country  who  stood  firm  to  the  Union."  Etc.,  etc.  Yi^.6.''U^so>^^"^^1 


December  25,  19^6 


^r.  John  Marsha 11  Holcombe,  Jr. 

Life  Insurance  Agency  Manageiaent  Asaoolatlon 

Hertford,  5,  Connect lout 


Deer  Mr.  Eoloambet 

It  seeias  to  ws  that  you  have  acquired  a  very 
valuable  oanuBorlpt  In  the  application  for  life  Inauranoo 
aigned  by  Andrev  Johnson  on  the  day  that  Lincoln  vaa  shot. 
I  am  wondering  if  your  are  planning  to  use  a  facsimile  of 
this  item  In  a  future  article  you  may  have  In  mind.  This 
would  make  a  very  Interesting  document  for  not  only  the 
insurance  but  Lincoln  students  as  well. 

Some  day  when  you  hawe  an  opportunity  to  have 
one  made,  we  should  like  very  much  to  secure  a  photostat. 

Very  truly  yours. 


IAV:1B  Ditector 


O'ti-Sk-tTvAT^t  1,*.-^-^  -  D-^    st\xJLeAJLy-ii 


Life  Insurance  Agency  Management  Association 

SUCCESSOR    TO 

ASSOCIATION  OF  LIFE  AGENCY  OFFICERS  -  ESTABLISHED  1916 

LIFE   INSURANCE   SALES  RESEARCH   BUREAU  -  ESTABLISHED   1922 

115   BROAD   STREET 

Hartford  S.Connecticut 


JOHN  MARSHALL  HOLCOMBE.JR, 
MANAGING  DIRECTOR 

ELIZABETH  C.STEVENS 
SECRETARY -TREASURER 


LEWIS  W.S.CHAPMAN.CL.U. 
DIRECTOR  OF  SERVICE  AND  COMPANY  RELATIONS 

CHARLES  J. ZIMMERMAN, CL.U 

DIRECTOR  OF   INSTITUTIONAL   RELATIONS 


WENDELL  F.HANSELMAN, PRESIDENT 

December  19,  19^6 


AIR  MAIL 

Dc .  Louis  Warren 

Director 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

The  most  recent  addition  to  my  collection  was  an  application  for  life 
insurance  signed  "by  Andrew  Johnson  on  the  day  that  Lincoln  was  shot  -- 
April  ik.     It  has  many  interesting  angles  to  it  and  is  signed  with 
his  wife's  name  "by  Andrew  Johnson."  You  will  recall  that  old 
applications  were  always  signed  that  way. 

I  am  still  hopeful  of  completing  my  letters  from  all  of  the  Lincoln 
Cabinet.  I  think  I  have  all  but  two  now. 

With  the  best  of  good  wishes,  I  am 


Yours  very  sincerely, 


JMHrHZD 


Board  of  Directors 
Wendell  F  Hanselman. union  central, president 


M.Allen  Anderson. republic  national 
Frank  L. Barnes. Ohio  state 

Lee  Cannon,  western 


Vincent  B.CorFiN. conn. mutual 

A.L.DERN. LINCOLN  NATIONAL 

Grant  L.Hill. northwestern  mutua 


Roger  Hull. mutual  of  new  york 
J  A  McAllister. sun  of  canada 

Cecil  J,  North. metropolitan 


J.  G- Parker. imperial 

W.M.ROTHAERMEL.PACtnC  MUTUAL 

Benjamin  N  Woodson. commonwealth 


JOHN  MARSHALL  HOLCOMBE.JR. 
MANAGING  DIRECTOR 

ELIZABETH  C.STEVENS 
SECRETARY -TREASURER 


LIFE       I  N  SU  RAN  C  E 

AGENCY    MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

ASSOCIATION  OF  LIFE  AGENCY  OFFICERS  -  ESTABLISHED   1916 

LIFE   INSURANCE  SALES   RESEARCH   BUREAU  -  ESTABLISHED   1922 

115  BROAD  STREET 

Hartford  S.Connecticut 

CECIL  J  NORTH,  PRESIDENT 


LEWIS  W.S.CHAPMAN.C  LU. 

DIRECTOR  OF   COMPANY  RELATIONS 

CHARLES  J. ZIMMERMAN. C.LU 

DIRECTOR  OF   INSTITUTIONAL  RELATION 


January  3^  19^7 


"Dr.   Louis  A.  ¥arren 

Director 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

Kegarding  the  application  for  life  insurance  on  the  life  of  Andrew  Johnaon 
I  have  the  permission  of  the  company  which  gave  me  this  interesting  document 
to  use  it  in  any  of  the  informal  talks  which  I  am  occasionally  asked  to 
make . 

They  feel  that  even  an  application  which  was  made  eighty  years  ago  is  of 
a  sufficiently  confidential  nature  so  that  they  do  not  wish  to  have  it 
duplicated. 

I  might  perhaps  use  the  material  in  an  article  without  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  company,  hut  if  I  gave  copies  of  it  the  name  of  the  company 
would  of  course  he  obvious  and  the  officers  of  this  particular  company 
feel  that  they  would  prefer  that  I  did  not  do  this. 

I  am  sorry,  therefore,  that  I  hardly  feel  that  I  have  the  authority  to 
give  a  photostat  of  it  to  you.  Some  time  when  you  are  here  at  Hartford 
I  shall  he  delighted  to  show  it  to  you. 


Yours  very  sincerely, 


^^  77ia^i.h^^, 


JMHrHZD 


naging  Director 


Board  of  Directors 
Cecil  J. North,  metropolitan. president 


M  Allen  Anderson. republic  national 
Frank  L  Barnes, ohio  state 
Lee  Cannon,  western 


Robert  B.Coolioge,  AETNA 

a  L.DERN, LINCOLN  NATIONAL 

Dudley  Dowell.newyorr 


George  Dunbar,mutual  of  canada 

WENDELL  F  HANSELMAN, union  CENTRAL 

Roger  Hull, mutual  of  new  york 


J,A  McAllister  SUN  of  Canada 
w  m,  rothaermel.pacific  mutual 
Benjamin  N, Woodson, commonwealth 
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Andrew  Johnson  national  monument 

if  Here  are  preserved  the  modest  structures  in  which  Andrew  Johnson^  a 
man  who  believed  in  the  advancement  of  the  common  man  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union,  lived  and  worked  while  winning  his  way  upward  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.    Here  also  is  the  grave  of  Andrew  Johnson. 


Andrew  Johnson  National  Monu- 
x\.  MENT  preserves  important  sites  asso- 
ciated with  the  seventeenth  President  of 
the  United  States:  the  tailor  shop  in  which 
he  worked  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
his  home,  and  his  grave.  The  tailor  shop, 
in  which  he  obtained  much  of  his  educa- 
tion while  working  at  his  humble  trade,  is 
now  preserved  within  a  brick  building. 
His  home,  constructed  after  he  had 
achieved  prominence  in  the  field  of 
politics,  is  a  comfortable  yet  modest 
dwelling,  which  has  withstood  the  rav- 
ages of  time.  Over  his  grave  has  been 
erected  a  monument  featuring  Andrew 
Johnson's  strict  adherence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion throughout  his  career.  Together, 
these  places  illustrate  a  fundamental 
principle  of  American  democracy — that 
a  man,  no  matter  how  humble  his  origin 
or  his  environment,  can  make  his  way 
even  to  the  Presidency. 

Andrew  Johnson's  words  and  actions 
reveal  his  steadfast  belief  in  democracy. 
Mindful  of  his  own  humble  background 
and  the  struggle  it  involved,  he  respected 
the  will  of  the  people.  To  him  public  office 
represented  an  opportunity  for  service,  not 
a  means  to  personal  gain  or  glory.  Typical 
of  his  championship  of  the  common  man 
were  his  efforts,  as  Governor  of  Tennessee, 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  public  education, 


and,  as  Congressman,  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  a  homestead  bill. 

Andrew  Johnson's  Career 

Andrew  Johnson's  success  was  achieved 
in  the  face  of  great  adversity.  Born  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  December  29,  1808,  his 
early  life  was  marked  by  the  hardships  of 
extreme  poverty.  He  was  4  years  old  when 
his  father  died;  while  still  a  boy,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  assume  his  share  of  the 
family's  support.  Instead  of  going  to  school, 
he  became  a  tailor's  apprentice.  Before  com- 
pleting the  full  term  of  apprenticeship, 
however,  he  decided  to  work  for  himself. 
In  1826,  he  and  his  family  traveled  by  pony 
cart  to  Greeneville,  Tenn.,  where  he  soon 
established  himself  in  his  trade.  There  he 
met  Eliza  McCardle  and  they  were  mar- 
ried on  May  17,  1827,  when  Johnson  was 
18  years  of  age.  Thus  began  a  devoted 
companionship  destined  to  have  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  the  shaping  of  Johnson's 
career  and  enduring  throughout  a  long 
succession  of  triumphs  and  rebuffs. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  a  successful  tailor. 
Within  a  few  years  he  was  able  to  buy  a 
shop  and  build  a  home.  The  shop  was  a 
small  frame  structure,  which  Johnson 
moved  to  its  present  location.  The  home, 
a  brick  building  in  which  he  lived  from 


1838  to  1851,  still  stands  across  the  street 
from  the  shop.  Meanwhile,  he  had  taken 
steps  to  remedy  his  lack  of  education.  In 
the  tailor  shop  he  employed  young  men  to 
read  to  him  as  he  worked.  Sometimes 
Eliza  assisted  with  the  reading.  Although 
not  enrolled  in  college,  he  joined  a  debat- 
ing society  connected  with  the  old  Greene- 
ville College,  and  each  week  he  walked 
4  miles  to  attend  or  take  part  in  the  de- 
bates. By  these  weekly  forensic  activities 
he  cultivated  his  natural  aptitude  for  pub- 
lic speaking. 

Johnson's  first  venture  into  politics  was 
in  1829  when,  with  the  support  of  the 
workmen  of  the  town,  he  was  elected  an 
alderman  of  Greeneville.  The  following 
year  he  was  reelected,  and  in  1831  became 
mayor.  From  then  on  his  rise  was  steady. 
He  served  in  the  lower  house  of  the  State 
legislature,  then  in  the  State  senate.  In 
1843  began  the  first  of  five  consecutive 
terms  as  Congressman.  He  was  elected 
Governor  of  Tennessee  in  1853  and  2 
years  later  was  reelected.  In  1857,  with 
sectional  controversy  over  slavery  and 
disunion  nearing  a  climax,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  divided  in  fundamental  be- 
liefs, being  swept  along  on  two  diverse 
currents,  Johnson  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

Southerner  and  slaveholder,  Johnson 
nonetheless  stood  firmly  on  the  side  of 
Union.  On  December  18  and  19,  1860,  he 
delivered  in  the  Senate  one  of  the  greatest 
speeches  of  his  career.  Lincoln  had  been 
elected  a  short  time  before;  South  Carolina 
had  just  passed  a  secession  ordinance; 
Southern  Congressmen  were  urging  the 
States  to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  But, 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  this  Tennessee 
Senator  proclaimed  his  faith  in  the  Union 
and  insisted  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  the  authority,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  execute  laws  within  the  States  and, 
therefore,  a  State  resisting  such  execution. 


".  .  .  placed  itself  in  the  rebellious  or  nul- 
lifying attitude  .  .  ."  As  for  himself,  John- 
son said,  ".  .  .  I  intend  to  stand  by  the 
Constitution  as  it  is,  insisting  upon  a  com- 
pliance with  all  its  guarantees.  ...  It  is 
the  last  hope  of  human  freedom  ..." 

Johnson's  refusal  to  follow  Tennessee  into 
secession  increased  his  prestige  in  the 
North.  During  the  War  between  the  States 
he  became  a  leading  adviser  of  President 
Lincoln  on  Southern  affairs.  A  personal 
following  of  some  13,000  "Andy  Johnson 
Democrats"  promptly  entered  the  Union 
Army  as  volunteers.  After  much  of  Ten- 
nessee had  been  recovered  by  Union  mili- 
tary forces,  Lincoln  appointed  him  to  the 
hazardous  position  of  military  governor, 
with  rank  of  brigadier  general.  When  the 
National  Union  Convention  of  1864  was 
searching  for  a  strong  running  mate  for 
Lincoln,  Andrew  Johnson,  a  war  Demo- 
crat and  southerner,  was  selected.  Upon 
Lincoln's  assassination,  he  succeeded  to^iie 
Nation's  highest  office. 

Johnson  as  President 

Johnson  was  faced  with  the  tremendous 
post-war  program  that  his  predecessor  had 
only  begun.  Like  Lincoln,  Johnson  held 
that  no  State  could  secede  from  the  Union. 
Therefore,  the  Southern  States,  even 
though  they  had  taken  up  arms,  had  never 
been  out  of  the  Union.  As  soon  as  they 
had  ceased  to  resist,  they  could  assume  all 
the  functions  of  government  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  Constitution.  The  program 
was  to  be  accomplished  through  a  gener- 
ous and  helpful  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  toward  the 
southern  people. 

Johnson,  however,  lacked  Lincoln's  pres- 
tige as  a  victorious  war  President,  and  he 
did  not  have  Lincoln's  political  finesse  in 
handling  opposition  groups.  His  liberal 
policy  was  soon  frustrated  by  Congress. 


Seeking  to  regain  political  control  of  the 
country  and  curtail  the  powers  of  the 
Presidency,  which  had  increased  during  the 
war  period,  the  leaders  in  Congress,  known 
as  Radicals,  denied  seats  to  newly  elected 
representatives  from  the  Southern  States. 
This  prevented  the  natural  combination 
of  Northern  and  Southern  Democrats  and 
insured  Radical  control  of  the  legislative 
branch.  With  Radical  influence  extending 
to  two-thirds,  thus  destroying  the  effect  of 
the  President's  vetoes,  Congress  enacted 
its  own  "reconstruction"  program.  This 
featured  military  rule  of  the  Southern 
States,  enfranchisement  of  the  Negro,  and 
disfranchisement  of  the  Confederate  vet- 
erans. On  the  whole,  the  program  proved 
a  failure.  Based  on  force,  it  collapsed 
in  1877  with  the  end  of  "bayonet  rule." 

The  struggle  between  resolute  Executive 
and  equally  unyielding  Congress  led  al- 
most inevitably  to  impeachment.  The  issue 
was  joined  on  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act, 
which  limited  the  power  of  the  President  to 
remove  officials  whose  appointments  had 
been  approved  by  the  Senate.  In  1867, 
in  defiance  of  this  act  which  he  regarded 
as  unconstitutional,  President  Johnson 
removed  from  office  Secretary  of  War 
Edwin  M.  Stanton.  Johnson  was  then 
impeached  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  trial  was  held  before  the 
Senate  during  March-May  1868.  The  final 
vote  was  found  to  be  one  short  of  the  two- 
thirds  necessary  for  conviction,  and  John- 
son was  acquitted.  This  is  the  only  time 
in  our  history  that  a  President  has  been 
impeached.  The  Tenure  of  Office  Act, 
modified  during  Grant's  administration 
and  repealed  in  part  in  1887,  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1926. 

The  outstanding  achievements  of  John- 
son's administration  were  the  purchase 
of  Alaska  and  the  successful  application 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  against  the  French 


in  Mexico.  Today,  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  Alaska  from  a  military  view- 
point overshadows  the  great  economic 
value  it  has  had  for  the  United  States  in 
the  past. 

After  his  Presidential  term,  Johnson 
returned  to  Greeneville,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  interest  in  politics.  In  1875,  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
and  became  the  only  ex-President  ever 
to  return  to  Washington  as  Senator.  His 
service  was  brief,  however,  as  he  died  on 
July  31  of  that  year. 

Today,  the  monument  over  Johnson's 
grave  memorializes  the  two  great  funda- 
mentals that  dominated  his  career.  Carved 
on  it  is  a  scroll  representing  the  Constitu- 
tion; below,  a  hand  placed  on  a  Bible  as 
in  taking  an  oath.  His  constant  adherence 
to  democracy  is  commemorated  by  these 
words:  "His  faith  in  the  people  never 
wavered." 

The  National  Monument 

Andrew  Johnson  National  Monument 
was  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  in 
1935  and  was  established  by  Presidential 
proclamation  in  1942.  It  is  located  in 
Greeneville,  Tenn. 

Each  of  the  units  of  the  national  monu- 
ment has  a  varied  history.  The  tailor 
shop,  which  Johnson  acquired  in  1830, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  his  heirs  until 
1921,  when  the  State  of  Tennessee  pur- 
chased it  and  constructed  the  brick  build- 
ing which  now  encloses  it.  Andrew  Johnson 
bought  the  home  in  1851,  when  it  was 
still  unfinished.  It  remained  in  possession 
of  his  descendants  until  1941,  when  it  was 
purchased   by   the   Federal  Government. 


The  Andrew  Johnson  Cemetery  became 
Federal  property  in  1906,  when  it  was 
donated  by  the  Johnson  heirs.  It  was  ad- 
ministered as  a  national  cemetery  by  the 
War  Department  until  1942. 

How  To  Reach  the  Monument 

Greeneville,  Tenn.,  is  located  on  U.  S. 
Highway  No.  HE  and  on  State  High- 
ways Nos.  35,  70,  93,  and  107.  The  tailor 
shop  building,  in  which  the  monument 
oflfice  is  located,  is  at  the  corner  of  Depot 
and  College  Streets,  one  block  east  of 
Main  Street  (U.  S.  Highway  No.  11  E, 
State  Routes  Nos.  93  and  107).  The  home 
is  located  on  Main  Street  (State  Routes 
Nos.  35,  70,  and  107),  one  block  south  of 
Summer  Street  (U.  S.  Highway  No.  11  E). 
The  cemetery  is  at  the  end  of  Monument 
Avenue,  one  block  south  of  Main  Street 
(State  Routes  Nos.  35,  70,  and  107). 

Facilities  for  Visitors 

The  tailor  shop  and  the  cemetery  are 
open  all  year.  Visitors  are  urged  to  go 
first  to  the  tailor  shop,  where  there  is  a 
display  of  objects  associated  with  Andrew 
Johnson.  Arrangements  may  be  made 
there  to  visit  the  home,  which  is  equipped 
with  furnishings  used  by  Johnson  and  his 
family. 

Administration 

Andrew  Johnson  National  Monument 
is  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Custodian,  Andrew 
Johnson  National  Monument,  Greeneville, 
Tenn. 
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Was  Andrew  Johnson  Present  at 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Deathbed? 

The  charge  was  made  by  the  political  enemies  of  Vice 
President  Andrew  Johnson  that  he  did  not  visit  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  his  deathbed  the  fateful  night  of  the  assassi- 
nation. The  only  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  did  not  call 
was  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  Seward. 
He  was  almost  fatally  stabbed  at  the  same  hour  Lincoln 
was  shot,  by  one  of  John  Wilkes  Booth's  conspirators. 

Perhaps  sixty-five  people,  at  one  time  or  another,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  visited  Lincoln  while  he  lay  upon 
his  deathbed.  These  visitors  were  members  of  the  family, 
personal  friends,  government  officials,  clergymen,  doctors, 
soldiers,  servants,  politicians  and  curious  bystanders  who 
somehow  eluded  the  guards. 

The  rumor  still  exists  today  that  Johnson  was  so  de- 
void of  personal  sympathy  and  so  lacking  in  political 
acumen  that  he  was  guilty  of  this  serious  breech  of 
etiquette.  Many  people  believe  this,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Washington  Star  of  Saturday,  April  16,  1865,  men- 
tioned the  Vice  President  as  being  at  the  President's 
bedside  at  one  time  during  the  night  following  the  great 
tragedy.  However,  one  ingenious  Lincoln  biographer  has 
exp'ained  that  the  Star  reporter,  being  on  the  outside 
of  the  house  where  Lincoln  died,  heard  or  assumed  that 
Johnson  was  present  with  the  Cabinet. 

Corporal  James  Tanner,  who  lost  both  legs  at  Second 
Bull    Run,    studied    stenography   and   he   was    summoned 


from  his  room  next  to  the  Peterson  House  where  Lincoln 
lay  dying  to  take  stenographic  notes  on  the  first  ex- 
amination of  the  witnesses  of  the  assassination.  The 
assassination  occurred  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday, 
and  on  Easter  Sunday  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Tanner 
mentioned  that  the  Vice  President  was  present.  Yet, 
confronted  with  anti-Johnson  evidence  years  later  (he 
died  October  2,  1927)  "Mr.  Tanner  subsequently  came 
to  believe,  .  .  .  that  he  was  mistaken  about  Johnson's 
having  been  there." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  by  some  that  Johnson 
did  visit  Lincoln's  deathbed,  but  that  "his  condition  and 
conduct  were  such  as  to  increase  Mrs.  Lincoln's  grief, 
and  that  he  withdrew." 

Senator  William  A.  Stewart  of  Nevada,  in  his  "Rem- 
iniscences" edited  by  G.  R.  Brown  and  published  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  in  1908,  stated  that  "Andrew 
Johnson  had  been  drunk  a  month,  was  'in  with  the  con- 
spirators', did  not  know  of  the  President's  death  until 
seven  or  eight  o'clock  next  day,  when  Stewart,  Stanton, 
Chief  Justice  Chase  and  Foote  woke  him!"  Furthermore, 
it  was  alleged  "that  Stewart  went  to  Johnson's  rooms 
at  the  Kirkwood  House,  roused  him  from  a  drunken 
sleep,  took  him  to  the  White  House  and  Stanton  sent 
for  a  tailor,  a  barber  and  a  doctor".  This  last  statement 
can  be  easily  refuted  as  Johnson  did  not  occupy  the  White 
House  until  May  25,  1865. 

One  Lincoln  biographer  had  the  impression  that  if 
Johnson  had  actually  visited  Lincoln's  deathbed,  espec- 
ially in  a  condition  of  intoxication,  we  would  have  more 
evidence  on  the  subject. 
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Fro-ni    the    Lincoln    National    Life    Foundation 

Signatures  (note  that  of  Andrew  Johnson)  appended  to  the  statement  "We  the  undersigned  visited  the  late  President  Lincoln  at  his  bedside  dur- 
ing his  last  hours.  We  have  since  sat  for  a  likeness  to  be  used  expressly  in  the  composition  of  the  historical  painting  of  that  event,  designed  by 
John  B.  Bachelder  and  painted  by  Alonzo  Chappel."  These  signatures  appeared  in  an  advertising  broadside  for  the  Bachelder-Chappel  print  "The 
Last  Hours  of  Lincoln.^' 
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Ftow   the  Lincoln   National    Life   Foundation 

Dr.  William  E.  Barton  who  wrote  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Bobbs-lMerrill  t^ompany.  1925,  was  of  the  opinion  that  only  this  pic- 
ture of  Lincoln's  death  shows  Andrew  Johnson  present.  The  biog- 
rapher stated  (Vol.  II.  pages  343-344)  that  **He  is  standing  alone  near 
the  head  of  the  bed  and  appears  to  have  been  inserted  as  an  after- 
thought.'' This  picture  is  in  Raymond's  Life  of  Lincoln.  The  print 
bears  the  title  ''*The  Death  of  Abraham  Linc€>ln  -  April  1.5th.  1865." 
It  was  <*opyrighted  in  1865  by  Derby  &  Miller. 

William  E.  Barton  in  his  two  volume  biography,  The 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  1925,  stated  that  "there  are 
ten  different  contemporary  pictures  of  the  death  of  the 
President;  only  one  shows  Vice-President  Johnson  pres- 
ent. He  is  standing  alone  near  the  head  of  the  bed  and 
appears  to  have  been  inserted  as  an  afterthought.  The 
picture  is  in  Raymond's  Life  of  Lincoln." 

This  statement  is  not  borne  out  by  consulting  the 
pictorial  files  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation. 
After  making   a   study  of   some   fifteen    lithographs   and 


From   the   Lincoln   National   Life    Foundation 

This  photographic  print  entitled  ^'Death-Bed  of  Lincoln  -  April  15. 
1865"  was  copyrighted  in  1866  by  John  H-  Littlefield.  John  l^oldin 
was  the  i)h«tographer  and  Wm.  Terry  th«'  printer.  Twenty-five  people 
are  shown  around  the  dealhlx'd  of  which  lw<*nly-four  are  identified 
as  follows  (left  to  right):  <iov.  Farwell  (menlione<l  in  this  article  as  a 
friend  of  Andrew  .Johnson).  Sec.  Mi-i^ulloch,  S4'<'.  Welles.  Cien.  Farns- 
worth.  Vice-President  Johnson,  Judgi'  Olio.  Speaker  Colfax.  Dr. 
Stone.  I*.  M.  <;en.  Dennison.  Surg.  <^.  A.  Li-ah*.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Maj. 
.Jno.  Hay,  Robt.  Lincoln,  Senator  Sun^n4*r.  Surg,  i'.,  S.  Taft.  Dr. 
Barnes.  Surg.  <»en.,  Att.  <ien.  Speed.  Dr.  Crane.  Se<*.  L'sher.  Rev.  Dr. 
Curley,  i'wen.  Ilalle<-k,  (wen.  .\uger.  Sec.   Stanton,  an<I  Cen,  Meigs. 


the   Lincoln    National   Life   Foundation 


V  photogr:iph  of  a  print  entitled  ^'The  Death  Bed  of  the  Martyr 
Prcsiilcnt  Abraham  Lincoln  -  Washington.  Saturday  Morning,  April 
15th.  1865  at  22  Minutes  Tast  7  O'l^lock."  i'lic  print  was  published 
in  1865  by  Currier  &  Ives.  152  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  Kighteen  peo|>lc 
are  galberf^l  arounil  Lincoln's  death-bed  an<l  are  identified  as  follows 
(left  to  right):  i>en  Ilalleck,  (ien.  Meigs,  Miss  Harris,  Mrs.  Lincoln  & 
son,  Vice-I*r<'s.  Johnson.  Surgeon,  Mr.  C^olfax,  <]has.  Sumner,  Capt. 
R.  Lincoln,  <;hi<'f  Justice  (>hase.  Sec.  Mc<  Bulloch,  Surgeon,  Sec. 
Welles,  and  Surgeon. 


photographs  of  paintings  of  the  Lincoln  deathbed  scene 
it  was  found  that  Johnson  was  included  in  more  than 
fifty  percent  of  them. 

The  most  logical  story  of  Andrew  Johnson's  activities 
during  the  period  between  the  assassination  and  the 
death  of  Lincoln  was  written  by  former  Governor  Leon- 
ard J.  Farwell,  Wisconsin's  first  and  only  Whig  chief 
executive.  For  a  time  Farwell  resided  at  the  Kirkwood 
House  (now  the  present  site  of  the  Raleigh)  where 
Andrew    Johnson     had     rooms.    The    former    Wisconsin 


From    the    Lincoln   National    Life    Foundation 

This  photographic  print  published  by  Alexander  Gardner  in  1866  is 
in<'orrectly  dated  April  16,  1865.  Andrew  Johnson  is  included  among 
the  twenty  people  depict«*d.  The  picture  bears  the  title  '^The  Last 
Moments   of   Lincoln." 

Governor  became  acquainted  with  the  Vice  President  and 
occassionally  passed  an  evening  with  him.  Farwell's 
reminiscences,  now  the  property  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Historical  Society  reveal  that  he  attended  Ford's  Theatre 
on  the  Evening  of  April  14,  1865,  not  to  see  the  play, 
"Our  American  Cousin,"  but  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
Sixteenth  President  and  his  party.  The  theatre  was 
located  two  blocks  from  the  Kirkwood  House. 

Immediately  following  the  assassination  the  former 
governor  believed,  and  rightly  so,  that  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy to  take  the  lives  of  all  the  government  officials, 


From   th<    Lincoln   National   Life   Foundation 

V  photograph  of  an  original  print  bearing  the  title  **Death  Bed  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  -  Died  .\pril  15,  1865."  All  eleven  i>ersons  shown 
around  Lincoln's  bedside  are  identified  as  follows  (left  to  right): 
Sec.  Stanton,  Sec.  Welles,  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  Surg.  <ien.  Barnes,  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  Robt.  Lincoln,  Andrew  Johnson,  Chas.  Sumner,  Sec.  Denn- 
ison, (^hief  Justice  t^hase,  and  Sec.  L'sher.  This  print  was  published 
by  .1.  H.  Magee,  30.5  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Who- 
ever drew  this  quaint  print  apparently  suflTere*!  no  qualms  in  depict- 
ing ,\ndrew  Johnson  at  Lincoln's  deathbed. 

which  would  include  his  friend  the  Vice  President.  Rush- 
ing with  all  possible  speed  to  Room  68,  Mr.  Johnson's 
room,  he  related  the  tragic  news.  Meanwhile,  guards 
were  placed  around  the  Kirkwood  House.  Momentarily 
Johnson  was  overwhelmed  with  the  tragic  news,  but 
quickly  recovering  his  composure,  he  sent  Farwell  on 
a  mission  to  see  personally  both  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary Seward.  This  was  no  easy  task  but  apparently 
the  governor  accomplished  his  mission  and  returned  to 
report  to  Johnson.  Thereupon,  Johnson  resolved  to  see 
the  President  himself.  Buttoning  up  his  coat  and  pulling 
his  hat  well  down  over  his  head,  the  Vice  President  re- 
quested Farwell  to  accompany  him. 

Meanwhile,  the   residence  of  Johnson  became  a  focal 
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From   the    LiTieoln   National    Life    Foundation 

A  photograph  of  an  original  print  bearing  the  title  ""Death  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  15,  1865.  The  Nation^s 
Martyr/''  Of  the  twelve  persons  depicted  in  this  picture  eleven  are 
identified  as  follows  (left  to  right):  Chase,  C.  J.,  Sec.  McCulloeh,  Gen. 
Ilalleck,  Chas.  Sumner,  Sec.  Stanton,  Sec.  Welles,  Robt.  Lincoln, 
Surgeon  Gen.,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Tad  and  Miss  Harris.  The  print  was 
published  in  1865  by  Currier  &  Ives,  152  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  state  of  the  C  &  I  print  which  later  appeared 
with  considerable  refinements  and  a  deletion  of  the  head  of  Ilalleck 
and  the  insertion  of  the  head  of  Johnson  on  the  same  body. 

point  of  interest  and  Major  James  R.  O'Bierne,  provost 
marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  called  at  the  Kirk- 
wood  House.  He,  along  with  other  friends,  advised  John- 
son not  to  leave  his  hotel  because  of  the  danger,  but  he 
was  adamant.  Thereupon,  O'Bierne  insisted  on  sending 
a  detachment  of  troops  with  the  Vice  President,  but 
Johnson  would  not  listen  to  the  suggestion.  Johnson  did, 
however,  ask  Major  O'Bierne  to  accompany  him  and 
Farwell  —  in  a  sense,  to  lead  the  way. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the 
future  Seventeenth  President  arrived  at  Lincoln's  bed- 
side. The  call,  of  course,  was  most  distressing.  The  un- 


Fro-iH    the   Lincoln    National    Life    Foundation 

A  photograph  of  an  original  print  by  (.furrier  &  Ives.  This  print  bears 
the  identical  title  to  the  one  mentioned  above.  It  emb«<lies  many 
refinements  and  corrections  and  depicts  Andrew  Johnson's  head  on 
the  original  body  of  General  Ilalleck. 

conscious  Lincoln  could  speak  no  word  to  his  successor 
who  was  destined,  in  eight  hours,  to  take  the  oath  as 
President.  At  the  time  of  Johnson's  visit  all  the  company, 
except  the  family,  the  Cabinet  and  a  few  friends  had 
departed.  This  may  account  for  the  reason  General 
Thomas  W.  Vincent  and  General  Thomas  F.  Eckert  posi- 
tively insisted  that  Andrew  Johnson  was  not  at  the 
Peterson  House  at  any  time  during  the  night. 

In  all  likelihood  Johnson's  visit  may  have  occasioned 
some  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  family,  and  some  fore- 
bodings of  doom  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet  members  who 
were  not  yet  ready  to  see  the  Tennessee  politician  in- 
stalled  in   the   highest  position   of  the   land. 

After  about  half  an  hour,  Johnson  left  and  returned 
to  the  Kirkwood  House.  The  hour  of  Johnson's  call  is 
further  established  by  the  two-thirty  o'clock,  April  15th 
edition  of  the  National  Intelligeyicer  which  carried  the 
statement  that  "The  Vice  President  has  been  to  see 
Lincoln.  .  .  ."  Then,  too,  Senator  Sumner  of  Massachus- 
etts wrote  to  John  Bright  that  "About  two  P.M.  the  Vice 
President  called  at  the  dying  President's  bedside."  The 
hour  and  date,  furthermore,  confirms  the  statement  that 
"D.   Massey,   a   witness   talked   with   Andrew   Johnson    a 


From  the   Lincoln   National  Life   Foundation 

A  photograph  of  a  painting  by  Ritchie  depicting  twenty-six  people 
around  Lincoln's  deathbed.  While  Andrew  Johnson  was  not  inclutled 
in  this  scene,  his  good  friend  (Governor  Leonarcl  J.  Farwell  appears 
among  those  present.    (See  Key) 
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From  the   Lincoln   National   Life    Foundation 
Key  to  the  Ritchie  painting  of  Lincoln's  deathbed. 


From    the   Lincoln    National    Life    Foundation 

A  photograph  of  an  original  print  bearing  the  title  ^""Last  Moments  of 
President  Lincoln  -  Washington,  D.  (^.,  April  1.5,  186.5."  Of  Some 
twenty-nine  people  present  five  are  identified  as  (left  to  right): 
Welles,  Chase,  Sumner,  Kobt.  Lincoln,  Gen.  Ilalleck  and  Stanton. 
This  print  bears  the  imprint  of  BufTords  Print  &  Publishing  House, 
818  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


From   the   Lincoln   National   Life   Foundation 

A  photograph  of  an  oripinal  print  bearing  the  title  '"'"Death  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln, ""^  and  dated  April  15.  1865.  Of  the  twenty-three  persons 
present  twelve  are  identified  as  fi.>llows  (left  to  right ):  See.  Welles, 
J.  Farnsworth,  Justice  S.  1*.  Chase.  Surgeon  Stone.  Schuyler  C'olfax, 
I*.  M.  (»en.  Oennison,  (>harles  Sumner,  Surgeon,  <ien.  Mead,  Surgeon, 
(ien.  Halleck  and  Secretary  Stanton.  This  print  was  lithographed  by 
Ed.  Mendel  of  Chicago  and  was  published  by  J.  H.  Campbell  of  Chicago 
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half-hour  after  he  returned  from  the  deathbed."  John- 
son's visit  was  also  confirmed  by  both  Jones  and  Savage 
who  wrote   biographies   of  the   Seventeenth   President. 

The   most   convincing   evidence    that   Andrew   Johnson 
visited  the  dying  Lincoln  is  to  be  found  in  a  document 
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From  the  Lincoln  National   Liie    Foundation 


A  photograph  of  an  original  print  which  bears  no  title  and  does  not 
identify  those  i>resent.  No  one  resembling  Andrew  .fohnson  appears 
in  the  picture.  The  print  was  copyrighted  in  1908  by  H.  H.  Altschwager 
of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


signed  by  the  President  attesting  to  the  fact.  The  docu- 
ment is  in  the  form  of  a  broadside  advertising  for  sale 
the  photographic  reproduction  of  "The  Last  Hours  of 
Lincoln",  a  picture  designed  by  John  B.  Bachelder  and 
painted  by  Alonzo  Chappel. 

The  document  states  "that  we  the  undersigned  visited 
the  late  President  Lincoln  at  his  bedside  during  his  last 
hours.  We  have  since   set  for  a   likeness  to  be  used  ex- 
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From  the   Lincoln   National  Life    Foundation 

A  photograph  of  the  original  print  bearing  the  title  ""The  Last  Mo- 
ments of  Abraham  Lincoln  President  of  the  United  States.'"  The 
twelve  men  are  identified  as  follows  (left  to  right):  Dennison.  Halleck, 
Chase,  Maj.  Andrews,  Stanton,  Sur.  (^en.  Barnes,  Peterson,  Gen. 
Sumner,  Welles,  Robt.  Lincoln,  Speaker  Colfax,  and  Maj.  Gen,  Meade. 
The  print  dated  April  15,  186.5  was  designed  by  Jos.  Hoover  and  was 
printed  by  L.  N.  Rosenthal,  327  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


From  the  Lincoln   National   Life   Foundation 

The  key  to  the  painting  **The  Last  Day  of  Lincoln.''  Several  differences 
can  be  detected  between  the  engraving  and  the  painting,  the  most 
notable  being  that  of  Mrs.  Dixon  (No.  17). 


From   the   Lincoln   National   Life    Foundation 

The  key  to  the  engraving  ^^The  Last  Hours  of  Lincoln"  was  first 
published  as  an  advertisement  in  Isaac  N.  Arnold's  book  Sketches 
of  the  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  was  published  by  John  B. 
Bachelder,  59  Beekman  Street,  New  York.  1869.  It  is  understood,  of 
course,  that  all  forty-seven  persons  present  did  not  call  at  the  bed- 
side at  the  same  time. 


pressly  in  the  composition  of  the  Historical  Painting  of 
the  event,  designed  by  John  B.  Bachelder  and  painted  by 
Alonzo  Chappel."  Andrew  Johnson's  signature  heads  the 
list  of  forty-three  names. 

Bachelder  arrived  in  Washington  from  New  York  City 
on  the  night  of  Lincoln's  death  and  his  design  bears  the 
date  of  1865.  The  Chappel  painting  bears  the  date  of 
1868.  The  advertising  broadside  reveals,  if  the  key  to 
the  painting  is  studied,  that  four  people  present  did  not 
sign  the  document;  namely,  General  Henry  W.  Halleck, 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  Todd,  her  cousin,  and 
of  course,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Halleck  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  men  in 
the  room  when  Lincoln  died.  Immediately  following  Lin- 
coln's death,  Halleck  no  longer  Chief  of  Staff,  was 
ordered  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  take  over  the  depart- 
ment there.  However,  he  was  in  Washington  long  enough 
to  represent  the  Army  at  the  Lincoln  funeral  service. 
Apparently,  Halleck  did  not  sit  for  a  special  photograph 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  Chappel  painting  as  did 
Andrew  Johnson  who  has  a  position  of  honor  (rocking 
chair)  in  the  picture. 

Why  was  Johnson  accused  of  such  a  breach  of  eti- 
quette? Why  did  the  story  circulate  that  the  future 
President  was  too  intoxicated  to  call  at  Lincoln's  death- 
bed; that  while  he  was  "hors  de  combat"  that  he  had  to 
be  slicked  up  to  be  presentable  when  he  took  the  oath  of 
President?  This  was  nothing  more  than  malicious  elab- 
oration of  Johnson's  unfortunate  condition  the  day  he 
was  inducted  into  office  as  Vice  President.  This  rumor 
was  to  initiate  a  whole  series  of  vicious  political  attacks 
by  the  Radical  Republicans  who  were  trying  to  prevent 
Johnson  from  carrying  out  President  Lincoln's  mild  and 
reasonable  policies  of  reconstruction. 
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August  5,  1964 


Dr.  Gerald  R.  McMurtry 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wajme,   Indiana 

Dear  Dr .  McMurtry: 

You  can  be  certain  your  July  issue  was  read  with  avid  interest  here. 
It  found  me  in  the  midst  of  comparing  sources  relating  to  persons  present 
in  the  house . 

Although  historical  accuracy  was  no  doubt  your  primary  objective  it 
was  good  to  have  an  important  and  authentic  kind  word  for  a  much 
maligned  person.    No  further  corroboration  of  Johnson's    presence  is 
needed  I  am  sure .    However,  I  would  miention  an  item  in  Atlantic 
Monthly,  April  1930.    This  is  a  report  of  conversations  of  Sumner  and 
Stanton  recorded  by  the  former's  secretary,  Morefield  Storey.    I  shall 
enclose  the  pertinent  section. 

As  to  Tanner  he  also  revised  his  original  statement  as  to  Halleck's 
presence  as  well  as  that  of  Johnson.    But  his  is  probably  still  the  best  of 
the  on  the  spot  reports .    Did  you  know  he  became  national  commander  of 
the  GAR,  and  that  your  William  Daggett,   Lincoln  Lore ,  No.  1478,  was 
the  person  who  informed  Stanton  and  Cartter  of  Tanner's  stenographic 
talents? 

Petersen  or  Peterson?   is,   I  suppose,  not  a  matter  of  world  wide 
concern.    Fred  Peterson,  a  son,  wfe©  was  vague  about  some  details  when 
interviewed  in  1913,  but  he  most  likely  knew  how  to  spell  his  name.    This 
is  in  Chicago  Historical  Society  Bulletin,   February  1926.    Dr.  Warren 
wrote  "son"  way,  way  back  in  April  15,  1929  and  in  1865  neighbor  Daggett 
wrote  Peterson. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Q^ 
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Ralph  Borreson 
Superintendent 


Morefield  Storey,  DICKENS,   STANTON,  SUMNER,  AND  STOREY 
Atlantic  Monthly,  April  1930,  pp.  463 

His^ccount  of  the  scene  at  the  bedside  was  the  same  as  Mr.  Sumner's.    He  sent 
for  Johnson,  thinking  that  he  ought  to  be  present,   but  when  Mrs.  Lincoln  wished 
to  come  in  Mr.  Sumner,  thinking  that  she  ought  not  to  see  Johnson  there,  and 
knowing  that  she  had  a  strong  personal  dislike,  suggested  to  Mr.  Stanton  that  he 
ought  to  go.    So,   said  Mr.  Stanton,   'I  told  him  there  was  no  necessity  for  his 
remaining  any  longer,  '  and  he  went. 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE  •  TENNESSEE 
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Andrew  Johnson's  life  reveals  his  steadfast  belief 
in  democracy.  Mindful  of  his  own  humble  back- 
ground and  the  struggle  it  involved,  he  respected 
the  will  of  the  people.  To  him  public  office  repre- 
sented an  opportunity  for  service,  not  a  means  for 
personal  gain  or  glory.  Typical  of  his  championship 
of  the  common  man  were  his  efforts  as  Governor 
of  Tennessee  to  broaden  the  scope  of  public  edu- 
cation, and,  as  U.S.  Representative,  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  homestead  bill. 

Today  at  Andrew  Johnson  National  Historic  Site, 
you  can  see  the  physical  surroundings  in  which 
these  beliefs  were  shaped.  The  tailor  shop,  where 
he  obtained  much  of  his  education  while  working 
at  his  trade,  is  now  preserved  within  a  brick  build- 
ing. His  home,  constructed  after  he  had  achieved 
prominence  in  the  field  of  politics,  is  a  comfortable 
yet  modest  dwelling  which  has  withstood  the  rav- 
ages of  time.  These  places  illustrate  that  a  man, 
no  matter  how  humble  his  origin,  can  become 
President  of  the  United  States. 


President  Andrew  Johnson  poses  for  Matthew 
Brady,  who  is  well  known  for  his  Civil  War 
photographs. 


He  was  an  Immense  worker  and 
student,  but  always  in  the  prac- 
ticalities of  life His  faith  in  the 

judgment  of  the  people  was  un- 
limited, and  to  their  decision  he  was 
always  ready  to  submit.  One  of  the 
people  by  birth,  he  remained  so  by 
conviction. 

-JEFFERSON  DAVIS 


Davis  gave  this  evaluation  ol  Johnson,  thi 
Senator,  in  1865   The  former  President 
of   the  Confederate  States  had  served 
the   US  Senate  with  Johnson 
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FROM  TAILOR  SHOP  TO  WHITE  HOUSE 

Andrew  Johnson's  success  was  achieved  in  the 
face  of  adversity.  He  was  born  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  on 
December  29,  1808.  His  early  life  was  marked  by 
the  hardships  of  poverty,  and  he  was  only  4  years 
old  when  his  father  died.  He  soon  had  to  assume 
his  share  of  the  family's  support,  and  instead  of 
going  to  school,  he  became  a  tailor's  apprentice. 
Before  completing  the  full  term  of  apprenticeship, 
however,  he  decided  to  work  for  himself.  In  1826, 
he  and  his  family  moved  to  Greeneville,  Tenn., 
where  he  soon  established  himself  in  his  trade. 
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The  date  of  this  cartoon  is  unl<nown, 

but  it  probably  was  a  product  of  the  1  864 

presidential  campaign.  Johnson, 

the  vice-presidential  candidate,  with  his 

tailor's  needle  and  scissors  sews  the  Union  ' 

back  together  with  Lincoln's  help 

Tennessee  Slate  L  ibrary 


There  he  met  Eliza  McCardle.  They  were  married 
on  May  17, 1827,  when  Johnson  was  18  years  old. 
Mordecai  Lincoln,  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a 
second  cousin  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  performed  the 
ceremony. 

Johnson  was  successful  as  a  tailor,  and  within  a 
few  years  he  was  able  to  buy  a  shop.  The  shop  was 
a  small  frame  structure,  which  Johnson  moved  to 
its  present  location.  A  brick  building  in  which  he 
lived  from  sometime  in  the  1 830's  until  1 851  stood 
across  the  street  from  the  shop. 

To  remedy  his  lack  of  education  Johnson  employed 
young  men  to  read  to  him  as  he  worked.  Sometimes 
Eliza  assisted  with  the  reading.  Although  not  en- 
rolled in  Greeneville  College,  he  joined  a  debating 
society  connected  with  the  school  and  each  week 
walked  4  miles  to  attend  or  take  part  in  the  debates. 
These  weekly  debates  helped  Johnson  become  a 
better  public  speaker. 

Johnson's  first  venture  into  politics  was  in  1829 
when,  with  the  support  of  the  workmen  of  the 
town,  he  was  elected  an  alderman  of  Greeneville. 
The  next  year  he  was  reelected,  and  in  1834  be- 
came mayor.  From  then  on  his  rise  was  steady.  He 
served  in  the  lower  house  of  the  State  legislature, 
then  in  the  State  senate.  In  1843,  he  began  the 
first  of  five  consecutive  terms  as  U.S.  Representa- 
tive. He  was  elected  Governor  of  Tennessee  in 
1853  and  reelected  2  years  later.  In  1857,  when 
sectional  controversy  over  slavery  was  nearing  a 
climax,  Johnson  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 


Although  a  Southerner  and  a  slaveholder,  Johnson 
stood  firmly  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  On  December 
1 8  and  1 9,  1 860,  he  delivered  in  the  Senate  one  of 
the  greatest  speeches  of  his  career.  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  been  elected  President  a  short  time 
before;  South  Carolina  was  about  to  pass  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession;  and  Southern  Congressmen 
were  urging  their  States  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union.  But,  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  this  Ten- 
nessee Senator  proclaimed  his  faith  in  the  Union 
and  insisted  that  the  Federal  Government  had  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution  to  execute  laws 
within  the  States,  and  therefore  a  State  resisting 
such  execution  "placed  itself  in  the  rebellious  or 
nullifying  attitude."  As  for  himself,  Johnson  said, 
"I  intend  to  stand  by  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  insist- 
ing upon  a  compliance  with  all  its  guarantees. ...  It 
is  the  last  hope  of  human  freedom." 

Johnson's  refusal  to  follow  Tennessee  into  seces- 
sion increased  his  prestige  in  the  North.  During 
the  Civil  War,  he  became  an  adviser  to  President 
Lincoln  on  Southern  affairs.  A  personal  following 
of  some  13,000  "Andy  Johnson  Democrats" 
promptly  entered  the  Union  Army  as  volunteers. 
After  much  of  Tennessee  had  been  recovered  by 
Union  military  forces,  Lincoln  appointed  Johnson 
as  military  governor  with  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general.  When  the  National  Union  Convention  of 
1864  was  searching  for  a  strong  running  mate  for 
Lincoln,  Johnson  was  selected.  Upon  Lincoln's.as- 
sassination  in  April  1865,  he  succeeded  to  the 
Nation's  highest  office. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  YEARS 

Johnson  was  faced  with  the  tremendous  postwar 
program  that  Lincoln  had  only  begun.  Like  his 
predecessor,  Johnson  held  that  no  State  could 
secede  from  the  Union.  Therefore,  the  Southern 
States,  even  though  they  had  taken  up  arms,  had 
never  been  out  of  the  Union.  As  soon  as  they  had 
ceased  to  resist,  they  could  assume  all  the  functions 
of  government  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Consti- 
tution. The  program  was  to  be  accomplished 
through  a  generous  and  helpful  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  toward  the  South. 

Johnson,  however,  lacked  both  Lincoln's  prestige 
as  a  victorious  war-President  and  his  political 
finesse  in  handling  opposition  groups.  His  policy 
was  soon  frustrated  by  Congress.  Seeking  to  re- 
gain political  control  of  the  country  and  to  curtail 
the  powers  of  the  Presidency,  which  had  increased 
during  the  war,  a  group  of  extremist  Republicans 
in  Congress,  the  Radicals,  denied  seats  to  newly 
elected  representatives  from  the  South.  This  move 
ensured  Radical  control  of  the  legislative  branch 
by  preventing  Southern  Democrats  from  joining 
forces  with  Northern  Democrats.  The  Radical  in- 
fluence soon  extended  to  two-thirds,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  effect  of  the  President's  vetoes  and  enabling 
Congress  to  enact  its  own  reconstruction  program. 
Military  rule  of  the  South,  enfranchisement  of  the 
Negro  (in  the  South  only),  and  disenf  ranchisement 
of  Confederate  veterans  were  its  key  features. 


The  struggle  between  a  resolute  Executive  and  an 
equally  unyielding  Congress  led  ultimately  to  im- 
peachment proceedings  against  Johnson.  The  is- 
sue was  joined  over  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  which 
limited  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove  offi- 
cials whose  appointments  had  been  approved  by 
the  Senate.  Johnson  regarded  the  act  as  unconsti- 
tutional and,  in  1867,  removed  Secretary  of  War 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  office.  Johnson  was  then 
impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
trial  was  held  before  the  Senate  from  March  to 
May  1 868.  The  final  vote  was  one  short  of  the  two- 
thirds  needed  for  conviction.  The  "not  guilty"  vote 
of  Senator  Edmund  Ross  of  Kansas  decided  the 
issue.  He  and  the  six  other  Republican  Sena- 
tors who  voted  against  conviction  were  aban- 
doned by  their  party.  So  strong  were  feelings 
on  the  issue  that  none  ever  won  reelection  to 
the  Senate. 

During  Johnson's  administration,  Alaska  was  pur- 
chased from  the  imperial  Russian  Government  and 
the  French  were  forced,  by  application  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  to  withdraw  their  support  of 
Emperor  Maximilian  in  Mexico. 

After  his  Presidential  term,  Johnson  returned  to 
Greeneville.  His  interest  in  politics  continued,  and 
on  January  26,  1875,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  only  former  President  to  return  to 
Washington  as  Senator.  He  died  soon  afterwards, 
on  July  31. 1875. 


Senator  Edmund  Ross  of  Kansas  stands  at  far  left  to 
vote  "Not  Guilty"  in  the  impeachment  proceedings  against 
President  Johnson.  The  wood  engraving  appeared 
in  Leslie's  Magazine  in  June  1  868. 


TO  KINGSPOHT 


TO  NEWPORT 


TO  JOHNSON  CITY 


1.  Visitor  Center  Parking  and  Andrew  Johnson  Home 

2.  Visitor  Center 

3.  Andrew  Johnson  Homestead 

4.  Andrew  Johnson  Cemetery 
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Above  is  Johnson's  tailor  shop  In  Greenville,  it  is  now 
enclosed  within  the  visitor  center.  Below  Is  the  Johnson 
family  home  which  he  purchased  in  1  851 .  It  has  been 
restored  and  is  open  to  the  public. 


ABOUT  YOUR  VISIT 

The  park  consists  of  Johnson's  tailor  shop,  his  two 
Greeneville  residences,  and  the  cemetery  in  which 
he  is  buried.  The  park  is  open  every  day,  except 
December  25,  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

The  tailor  shop,  which  Johnson  acquired  in  1831, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  his  heirs  until  purchased 
by  Tennessee  in  1921.  The  State  later  enclosed  it 
in  a  brick  building.  Today  that  building,  at  the 
corner  of  Depot  and  College  Streets  and  1  block 
east  of  Main  Street,  also  houses  the  park's  visitor 
center,  museum,  and  office. 

Across  the  street  from  the  shop  is  the  brick  build- 
ing in  which  Johnson  lived  from  the  1830's  until 
1 851 .  It  is  not  yet  open  to  the  public. 

Johnson  purchased  the  two-story  brick  house  on 
Main  Street— 1  block  south  of  Summer  Street 
(U.S.  11E)  — in  1851  when  it  still  was  unfinished. 
It  served  as  his  home  until  he  died.  The  Federal 
Government  purchased  it  in  1941  from  the  John- 
son heirs.  Restoration  was  completed  in  1958.  This 
house  is  open  to  the  public. 

Andrew  Johnson  Cemetery,  which  is  at  the  end  of 
Monument  Avenue  and  1  block  south  of  West  Main 
Street,  was  donated  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
1906  by  the  Johnson  heirs  and  was  administered 
by  the  War  Department  as  a  national  cemetery 
until  1 942.  Since  then,  it  has  been  administered  by 
the  National  Park  Service.  On  the  monument  over 
Johnson's  grave  are  these  words:  "His  faith  in  the 
people  never  wavered." 
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A  NEW  LOOK  AT  THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  ANDREW  JOHNSON 


Few  periods  of  American  history  have  changed  as 
radically  in  the  eyes  of  historians  as  the  era  of  Recon- 
struction. Students  of  America's  early  national  period 
can  still  refer  to  Henry  Adams's  nine-volume  History  of 
the  United  States  during  the  Administrations  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison  (1891)  as  a  work  of  major  significance  and 
usefulness,  but  few  historians  of  Reconstruction  cite  any- 
thing- written  before  1940  except  to  refute  it.  "Only  one 
event  has  resisted  this  historical  reversal  —  the  im- 
peachment and  trial  of  President  Andrew  Johnson,"  says 
historian  Michael  Les  Benedict,  and  his  new  book.  The 
Impeachment  and  Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson  (New  York: 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  1973),  is  an  attempt  to 
extend  the  trend  of  reversal  in  Reconstruction  histori- 
ography to  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson. 

Changes  in  opinion  on  the  Negro  since  the  Depression 
prompted  historians  to  look  at  Reconstruction  with  new 


eyes,  but  changes  in  opinion  on  the  American  presidency 
tended  to  exempt  the  effort  to  remove  Andrew  Johnson 
from  any  fresh  scrutiny.  The  crisis  atmosphere  of  the 
New  Deal  and  the  Cold  War  encouraged  increases  in  the 
powers  of  the  President  and  encouraged  even  historians 
newly  sympathetic  to  efforts  to  reconstruct  the  South  to 
continue  seeing  any  attack  on  the  powers  of  the  presi- 
dency with  a  jaundiced  eye.  The  result  was  histori- 
ographical  anomaly:  the  President  who  did  the  most  to 
frustrate  Reconstruction  measures  was  still  viewed  as  a 
maligned  victim  of  a  blatantly  political,  short-sighted, 
and  malicious  attempt  at  impeachment  and  removal.  The 
vote  to  acquit  Johnson  was  seen  (in  popular  history  maga- 
zines like  American  Hist  or}/  Illustrated,  for  example) 
as  "the  most  HEROIC  act  in  AMERICAN  history." 
Senator  Edmund  G.  Ross  of  Kansas,  a  Republican  who 
broke   ranks  and   voted   to   acquit   the   President,   "sacri- 
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From  thr  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Most  historians  have  implied  that  Congress  did  not  have  a  constitutional  leg  to  stand  on  hv  pirturinp  Andrew  Johnson's 
impeaohment  and  tria  as  an  attempted  radical  coup.  Harprrs  Weekly  for  March  21.  1868  pictured  an  insignificant 
Johnson  crushed  hy  the  Constitution,  thus  taking  at  the  time  of  the  trial  the  opposite  view.  In  the  month's  that 
toilowed,   Harpers  cartoons   changed   Johnson    from   a    pip-squeak   to  a   monarchial  usurper. 
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ficed  his  political  career  to  save  the  American  system  of 
government."  John  F.  Kennedy  chose  Ross  as  one  of 
the  subjects  for  his  Profiles  in  Courage. 

How  was  it  that  the  "American  system  of  government" 
became  so  identified  with  the  office  of  the  presidency 
that  impeachment  (as  firmly  rooted  in  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  of  1787  as  the  presidential  office  itself) 
could  be  seen  only  as  an  un-American  act?  One  need 
only  sample  the  political-scientific  wisdom  of  the  early 
iy60's  to  see  why  historians  might  have  been  cool  to 
impeachment.  Two  popular  books,  for  example,  were 
Richard  E.  Neustadt's  Presidential  Power:  The  Politics 
of  Leadership  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1960) 
and  James  MacGregor  Burns's  The  Deadlock  of  De- 
mocracif.  Foxr-Parti/  Politics  i»  America  (Englewood 
Cliffs,   New   Jersey:    Prentice-Hall,   1963). 

Neustadt  has  been  called  the  Machiavelli  for  the  Amer- 
ican Prince.  Neustadt  wrote  a  book  analyzing  the  powers 
of  the  President  because,  in  his  words,  "To  make  the 
most  of  power  for  himself  a  President  must  know  what 
it  is  made  of."  The  desire  to  increase  presidential  pow- 
ers led  to  a  lack  of  interest  in  constitutional  restraints 
on  executive  power.  Citing  as  an  example  of  executive 
power  President  Truman's  seven-week  seizure  of  the 
steel  mills  in  19.52  "without  statutory  sanction,"  Neustadt 
argued  that  one  of  the  factors  "making  for  compliance 
with  a  President's  request  is  the  sense  that  what  he 
wants  is  his  by  right.  The  steelworkers  assumed,  as  Tru- 
man did,  that  he  had  ample  constitutional  authority  to 
seize  and  operate  the  mills."  The  constitutional  contra- 
diction evoked   no  response  whatever  from   Neustadt. 

James  MacGregor  Burns  argued  in  his  book  that  there 
were  really  four  parties  in  America,  congressional  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties  and  presidential  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties.  The  congressional  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  elected  on  local  issues  in  safe 
gerrymandered  districts  frequently  in  off-year  elections, 
had  more  in  common  with  each  other  than  with  the 
presidential  wing  of  their  own  parties  geared  for  election 
on  well-publicized  national  platforms  in  national  elec- 
tions. Burns  pictured  the  congressional/presidential  split 
as  a  split  between  small-town  lawyers  and  big-city  law- 
yers, independent  entrepreneurs  and  big  businessmen, 
state  legislators  and  intellectuals.  Burns  (himself  a 
Democrat)  was  more  interested  in  weakening  the  con- 
gressional at  the  expense  of  the  presidential  party  than 
the  Republican  at  the  expense  of  the  Democratic  party. 
In  his  single-minded  zeal  for  the  presidency.  Burns  re- 
vealed the  same  blindness  to  constitutional  issues  that 
Neustadt  had  shown.  Burns's  hero  "must  be  willing  to 
take  sweeping  action,  no  matter  how  controversial,  and 
then  to  appeal  to  the  electorate  for  a  majority,  as  Jeffer- 
son did  in  1804  after  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  .  .  ."  At  the 
time,  Jefferson  had  been  rather  embarrassed  by  the  whole 
affair.  He  thought  himself  that  the  action  was  uncon- 
stitutional because  there  was  no  provision  about  acquir- 
ing territory  in  the  United  States  Constitution.  But  like 
Truman's  act  for  Neustadt,  Jefferson's  evoked  little 
comment  from  Burns  except  his  saying  that  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  was  "magnificently  vindicated  in  history." 
Burns  and  Neustadt  were  intent  on  increasing  presi- 
dential power,  constitutional  balance  was  their  enemy, 
and  constitutional  scruple  never  occurred  to  them. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  as  that  of  the  era  of  Neustadt 
and  Burns,  no  one  was  likely  to  view  a  major  congres- 
sionl  effort  to  limit  the  actions  of  an  executive  as  a  vital 
subject  for  historical  investigation.  It  is  little  wonder 
that,  as  Benedict  points  out,  there  has  been  only  one 
moderately  detailed  treatment  of  Johnson's  impeachment, 
and  that  was  done  seventy  years  ago.  But  Benedict  was 
the  student  of  a  legal  and  constitutional  historian  (Harold 
M.  Hyman)  and  was  trained  to  investigate  those  very 
issues  which  seemed  like  non-issues  to  Burns  and  Neu- 
stadt. 

The  major  revisionist  point  of  Benedict's  book  is 
simple:  "To  a  large  extent,  the  prejudicial  view  of 
impeachment  most  historians  have  adopted  is  based  on 
the  mistaken  notion  that  government  officials  can  be 
impeached  only  for  actual  criminal  offenses  indictable 
in  regular  courts.  However,  numerous  studies  of  im- 
peachment have  contradicted  this  widely  held  convic- 
tion, sustaining  the  position  adopted  by  the  more  radical 
Republicans  during  the  crisis."  Others,  like  historian 
Gaddis  Smith,  disagree  and  assert  that  a  President's 
"high    crimes    and    misdemeanors"    must    be    essentially 


crimes  and  high  ones  at  that  to  merit  impeachment  (see 
"The  American  Way  of  Impeachment,"  A'eM'  York  Times 
Magazine,  May  27,  1973,  page  53).  In  fact,  it  matters 
little  for  the  purposes  of  his  book  whether  Benedict  is 
right  about  the  abstract  meaning  of  impeachment  or  not, 
and  his  claims  to  constitutional  infallibility  seem  out  of 
place  in  a  history  book.  What  is  important  is  the  his- 
torical meaning  of  impeachment  in  1868.  Fortunately, 
Benedict  does  make  a  case  in  regard  to  the  common 
understanding  of  impeachment  in  1868;  it  rests  on  these 
three  points: 

(1)  English  legal  precedents  were  of  little  weight  be- 
cause in  England  any  citizen  could  be  impeached  by  the 
legislature;  confining  impeachment  to  indictable  crimes 
in  England  was  a  protection  of  individual  citizens'  liber- 
ties from  the  government.  In  America,  impeachment  was 
applicable  only  to  office  holders  (and  specifically  for- 
bidden by  the  Constitution  from  use  against  private  citi- 
zens) and  was  meant  itself  as  a  protection  of  the 
citizens  from  the  government.  In  England,  impeachment 
was  meant  to  punish  crime,  and  the  criminal  could  be 
sentenced  to  death  by  the  House  of  Lords.  In  America, 
impeachment  could  lead  only  to  removal  from  office  and 
permanent  disqualification    from   office-holding. 

(2)  American  precedents  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  they  were  mixed  in  import.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
House  of  Representatives  "had  limited  its  accusations 
to  indictable  crimes  in  at  most  one  of  the  five  impeach- 
ments it  had  presented  to  the  Senate  before  1867."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Senate  had  decided  innocence  of  the 
House's  charges  in  two  cases  because  none  of  the  articles 
of  impeachment  named  an  indictable  crime.  On  one  occa- 
sion, however,  the  Senate  had  removed  a  judge  for 
drunkenness  and  profanity  in  the  courtroom,  rather  than 
for  indictable  crimes. 

(3)  With  English  experience  clearly  irrelevant  and 
the  relevant  American  precedents  simply  unclear  in 
meaning,  Americans  in  1868  had  to  rely  on  the  constitu- 
tional commentators  and  theoreticians  of  the  day.  Here 
Benedict  points  to  the  key  historical  factor,  "the  un- 
animity with  which  the  great  American  constitutional 
commentators  had  upheld  the  broad  view  of  the  im- 
peachment power."  "Story,  Duer,  Kent,  Rawle,  and  the 
authors  of  The  Federalist,"  says  Benedict,  ".  .  .  recog- 
nized that  the  danger  to  liberty  and  the  efficient  work- 
ings of  government  lay  not  in  the  possibility  that  the 
president  or  lesser  executive  officers  might  act  illegally, 
but  rather  that  they  might  abuse  the  powers  the  Consti- 
tution had  delegated   to  them." 

The  latter  point  is  crucial.  If  it  was  conventional 
legal  and  constitutional  wisdom  to  believe  presidents 
impeachable  for  abuse  of  powers  constitutionally  granted, 
then  impeachment  for  actions  short  of  indictable  crimes 
was  not  necessarily  a  radical  act.  Thus  the  so-called 
Radicals  of  what  used  to  be  called  "Radical  Reconstruction" 
were  not  radical  at  all  in  constitutional  matters.  The 
constitutional  wisdom  of  Kent  and  Story  has  been  called 
many  things,  but  never,  one  imagines,  "radical." 

Benedict  marshals  much  more  evidence  to  prove  that 
impeachment  was,  like  much  of  the  rest  of  "Radical  Re- 
construction," really  the  result  of  compromises  which 
pleased  Republican  moderates  (and  gained  their  support) 
and  of  intransigent  opposition  from  Andrew  Johnson.  In 
many  ways,  this  evidence  constitutes  the  most  persuasive 
part  of  the  book. 

Gaddis  Smith  in  the  article  mentioned  above  sets  the 
stage  for  his  discussion  of  the  Johnson  impeachment 
episode  by  saying  that  the  "Radical  Republicans  .  .  . 
gained  full  control  of  Congress  after  the  1866  elections." 
He  implies  that  everything  that  followed  —  including 
impeachment  —  was  a  radical  move.  In  fact,  the  House's 
impeachment  resolution  did  not  follow  a  Radical  capture 
of  the  House  in  1866  but  rather  a  sound  thrashing  of  the 
Radicals  in  the  1867  elections.  The  Republican  party,  on 
record  as  favoring  impartial  suffrage  and  on  the  ballot 
in  three  Northern  states  with  proposals  to  eliminate 
white-only  constitutional  restrictions  on  the  franchise, 
lost  votes  in  practically  every  state.  The  Republican  vote 
in  Massachusetts,  for  example,  dropped  from  77  per  cent 
(1866)  to  .58  per  cent  (1867).  and  in  Maryland  from  40 
per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  The  Democrats  took  California 
by  arguing  that  Republican  policies  would  lead  to  en- 
franchising orientals.  They  took  Ohio's  state  legislature 
too,  thus  blasting  the  presidential  hopes  of  Ohio's  Radical 
Republican  Senator  Benjamin  F.  W^ade.   For  the  fence- 
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Two  weeks  before  the  cartoon  pictured  on  page  one,  Harper's  had  drawn  a  more  sinister  Johnson  carrying  plans  for 
a  "coup  d'etat"  in  his  hands.  The  congressional  cannon  which  Edwin  M.  Stanton  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  aim  at  Johnson 
is  loaded  with  cannonballs  labeled  "constitution."  Johnson's  attempts  to  use  the  patronage  to  help  not  the  Republican 
party  but  a  personal  following  may  have  caused  some  Republicans  to  fear  a  coup  tVetat  by  the  President. 


sitting  Republican  politician,  the  message  was  clear:  he 
had  better  moderate  his  policies  in  the  direction  of  the 
Democrats.  And  it  was  the  fence-sitters  who  counted,  for 
the  movement  to  impeach  had  been  stopped  totally  by 
conservative  votes  in  the  July,  1867  session  of  Congress. 
The  impeachment  resolution  did  not  pass  until  February, 
1868,  when  the  fence-sitters  joined  the  Radicals  because 
Johnson  had  openly  violated  a  law,  the  Tenure  of  Office 
Act. 

That  the  key  voters  awaited  Johnson's  overt  violation 
of  a  law  is,  to  be  sure,  further  proof  of  Republican  mod- 
eration on  impeachment.  Yet  it  is  not  a  little  disruptive 
of  Benedict's  argument  concerning  the  mid-century  legal 
understanding  of  impeachment  that  so  many  Republican 
congressmen  —  who  surely  must  have  gained  their  legal 
understanding  from  the  same  constitutional  commenta- 
tors the  others  read  —  awaited  an  indictable  crime. 
Benedict  chooses  not  to  wrestle  with  this  anomaly,  but 
it  could  be  resolved  easily  if  Benedict  confined  his  argu- 
ment to  proving  that  impeachment  was  a  moderate  move 
rather  than  that  it  was  also  legitimate  or  right  one.  The 
impeachment  resolutions  themselves  were  clearly  the  re- 
sult of  a  compromise  and  not  of  a  radical  coup,  for  they 
cited  both  indictable  crime  and  vaguer  political  abuses. 

Gaddis  Smith  cites  Benedict's  study  of  Johnson's  presi- 
dential actions  as  though  it  were  new  evidence  of  illegal 
and  therefore  impeachable  acts,  but  for  Benedict  it  is 
important  only  to  set  the  scene  for  impeachment.  He  is 
not  trying  to  find  other  illegal  things  for  which  Johnson 
could  have  been  indicted,  because  he  does  not  believe  he 
needs  to.  Impeachment,  he  feels,  was  widely  understood 
as  a  remedy  for  abuse  of  constitutional  powers  the  Presi- 
dent did  have.  All  Benedict  wants  to  show  is  that  im- 
peachment was  a  part  of  Reconstruction  politics  and  not 
an  embarrassing  sideshow  or  a  separate  factional  power 
play. 


In  delineating  the  Reconstruction  context  of  impeach- 
ment, Benedict  is  again  very  effective.  Largely  through 
his  unqualified  right  to  pardon  and  through  his  natural 
powers  to  enforce  the  laws  of  Congress  as  he  chose, 
President  Johnson  almost  single-handedly  dismantled 
Congress's  Reconstruction  program.  He  ignored  the  Test 
Oath  Act  and  appointed  former  Confederates  as  pro- 
visional governors  in  several  states.  Treasury  Secretary 
Hugh  McCuUoch  (a  hold-over  Lincoln  appointee)  ignored 
the  law  also  by  appointing  men  who  could  not  take  the 
loyalty  oath  to  Treasury  jobs  in  the  South  (Reconstruc- 
tion, as  it  had  been  initiated  by  President  Lincoln  in 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  had  been  built 
around  provisional  governors  and  federal  appointees  who 
had  always  been  loyal  to  the  Union).  Attorney  General 
James  Speed  (another  Lincoln  hold-over)  halted  pro- 
ceedings to  sell  confiscated  lands  in  Florida  and  Virginia 
despite  the  intent  of  Congress's  Confiscation  Act.  Despite 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill  establishing  Freedmen's 
Bureau  Courts  (which  were  a  form  of  military  commis- 
sion), Johnson  proclaimed  an  end  to  trials  by  military 
commission  where  civil  courts  were  in  operation.  The 
diff'erence,  of  course,  was  that  the  civil  courts  were  local 
and  Southern;  the  military  courts  were  federal  and 
Northern.  A  freedman  could  anticipate  very  different 
treatment  in  the  one  rather  than  the  other.  This  is 
Benedict's  conclusion:  ".  .  .  within  a  year  of  Andrew 
Johnson's  elevation  to  the  presidency,  the  preliminary 
Reconstruction  program  enacted  by  Congress  lay  in 
utter  ruin.  In  pursuing  his  own  policy,  Johnson  had  de- 
stroyed it,  without  violating  a  law,  using  only  his  con- 
stitutional powers  as  president  of  the  United  States." 
Such  obstruction  brought  confrontation. 

Benedict  is  also  very  effective  in  reminding  us  of  what 
we  should  have  suspected  but  nonetheless  ignored  during 
the   long  years   of   executive   ascendancy    since   the    New 
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Deal.  It  was  not  necessarily  abstract  political-scientific 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  presidency  but  practical 
politics  that  dictated  much  of  the  outcome  of  the  im- 
peachment movement.  High-minded  regard  for  consti- 
tutional checks  and  balances  might  have  dictated  one 
course  for  congressmen ;  practical  politics  reminded  them 
to  think  first  of  who  would  in  fact  occupy  the  oflice  next 
were  Johnson  actually  removed.  Since  there  was  no  vice- 
president,  that  honor  would  have  fallen  to  Benjamin 
Wade,  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Wade 
was  a  friend  of  a  high  protective  tariff  and  an  enemy 
of  Hugh  McCulloch's  policy  of  contracting  the  currency 
inflated  by  Civil  War  greenback  financing.  Wade  was 
therefore  persona  iion  grata  to  the  hard-money,  free-trade 
wing  of  the  Republican  party.  The  prospect  of  President 
Wade  was  as  powerful  a  deterrent  to  impeachment  as 
the  prospect  of  a  weakened  presidency.  To  remember 
this  is  to  put  in  proper  perspective  those  history  books 
which  see  only  the  votes  for  conviction  as  politically 
motivated. 

Moreover,  conservative  Republicans  opposed  Wade's 
succession  for  party  as  well  as  factional  reasons.  To 
launch  a  man  of  such  well-known  economic  convictions  to 
the  leadership  of  the  party  would  be  to  split  a  party  made 
up  of  former  free-trading  Democrats  and  former  high- 
tariff  Whigs  by  focusing  on  the  issues  that  divided  the 
party  rather  than  the  issues  (loyalty  of  returning  gov- 
ernments and  safety  of  the  freedmen)  which  united  it. 
Such  worries  were  exacerbated  by  rumors  that  Wade 
would  appoint  E.  B.  Ward,  a  leading  opponent  of  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  Benjamin  Butler  as  Secretary  of  State.  Moreover, 
other  votes  to  acquit  were  at  least  as  thoroughly  moti- 
vated by  politics.  The  Democrats  and  Johnson  conserva- 
tives who  "would  under  no  circumstances  have  voted  to 
remove  the  President  and  turn  the  office  over  to  the 
Republicans"  were  in  fact  "more  consistently  antipathetic 
to  the  entire  proceeding  that  even  the  most  hostile  Repub- 
licans." 

Accusing  only  one  side  of  political  motivation  (rather 
than  seeking  to  identify  the  political  content  of  the  be- 
liefs of  both  those  in  favor  of  acquittal  and  those  in 
favor  of  conviction)  ignores  too  many  stubborn  facts. 
For  example,  more  than  half  of  the  House  Republicans 
who  voted  for  impeachment  had  refused  to  do  so  at 
some  time  in  the  past.  The  impeachment  resolution  had 
failed  previously  before  it  passed  in  February,  1868, 
when  the  moderates  joined  the  Radicals  because  John- 
son had  openly  violated  a  law.  Senator  Edmunds  had 
voted  against  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  President 
had  acted  contrary  to  law  in  removing  Secretary  of 
War  Stanton  from  office.  But  he  decided  Johnson  was 
guilty,  so  voted  in  the  end,  and  said  that  had  Wade  not 
been  president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  moderates  like 
William  Pitt  Fessenden  would  have  reached  the  same 
conclusion.  In  other  words,  some  men  were  simply  con- 
vinced by  the  lawyers'  arguments  during  the  trial,  as 
any  juror  might  be. 

In  the  end  Benedict's  revisionist  point  of  view  brings 
new  relevance  to  the  actual  proceedings  and  arguments 
at  Johnson's  trial.  Some  of  these  arguments  persuaded 
some  men  how  to  vote.  Many  of  the  arguments,  as 
Benedict  outlines  them,  were  powerful.  Was  the  Senate 
a  court  bound  by  the  rules,  precedents,  and  technicali- 
ties of  the  common  law,  or  were  the  Senators,  as  Ben- 
jamin Butler  (one  of  the  managers  of  the  prosecution's 
case)  put  it,  "a  law  unto  yourselves,  bound  only  by  the 
natural  principles  of  equity  and  justice  .  .  ."?  The  com- 
mon law  risked  the  escape  of  the  guilty  in  order  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  innocent;  in  the  long  run  the 
risk  was  better  for  society  as  a  whole.  Was  society  as  a 
whole  better  served  by  risking  the  escape  of  the  guilty  in 
impeachment  proceedings  where  the  guilty  had  such 
great  powers  they  could  affect  the  life  of  every  member 
of  society?  Had  Johnson  violated  a  law  or  violated  an 
unconstitutional  law  which  was  null?  When  the  prose- 
cutors tried  to  answer  that  question,  they  undermined 
their  own  case.  To  argue  about  it  was  to  show  that  the 
President,  right  or  wrong  in  his  actions,  had  done  some- 
thing about  which  there  could  be  argument.  He  had 
made  a  mistake,  perhaps,  but  a  mistake  is  not  a  criminal 
act  because  it  does  not  show  criminal  intent.  Granted  a 
President  could  not  be  the  sole  person  to  decide  whether 
a   law   was   constitutional    and   therefore   to   be   enforced 


by  the  executive,  was  it  not  the  case  that  the  President 
could  disobey  a  law  (in  order  to  bring  a  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court)  which  limited  his  authority  and  thus 
left  only  the  President  himself  with  an  interest  in  chal- 
lenging it?  The  questions  were  complicated,  the  argu- 
ments by  the  lawyers  were  of  high  quality,  and  there 
were  many  more  issues  than  these,  questions  of  fact, 
questions  of  admissibility  of  evidence,  and  other  ques- 
tions of  law.  The  lawyers  did  not  treat  the  case  as  though 
its  outcome  was  predetermined  by  political   prejudice. 

Benedict's  analysis  of  the  votes  in  the  Johnson  verdict 
may  surprise  the  reader,  but  that  and  many  other  plea- 
sant surprises  await  the  reader  of  The  Impeachment  and 
Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson.  It  is  a  good  book,  it  argues 
persuasively,  it  is  on  the  whole  well  written,  and  its 
subject  is  long  overdue  for  study.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  the  book  lacks  a  leisurely  pace.  On  page 
143,  for  example,  Benedict  says:  "There  were  numerous 
minor  elements  in  the  House's  case  for  impeachment,  and 
a  complete  analysis  of  them  would  require  a  longer  mono- 
graph than  I  have  undertaken  here.  Nonetheless,  that 
is  a  job  that  needs  doing."  Then  why,  I  was  at  first 
tempted  to  say,  did  you  not  do  the  job  yourself?  The 
answer  (in  many  similar  cases  at  least)  is  that  the 
infexible  demands  for  publication  for  tenure  (and  pub- 
lishers' demands  on  book  length)  tend  to  put  a  premium 
on  the  sort  of  book  that  takes  two  or  three  years  to 
write  and  research  and  to  make  the  book  that  is  ten  or 
twelve  years  in  the  writing  a  liability  to  one's  career. 
To  blame  Benedict  for  cutting  short  the  effort  would 
be  to  blame  a  victim  for  the  system  that  victimizes. 

A  fault  which  can  be  traced  to  the  author,  however, 
is  a  certain  lack  of  balance  in  the  book.  I  do  not  mean 
that  his  case  is  too  one-sided,  for  when  one  is  fighting 
seventy  years  of  American  historiography  and  an  ortho- 
doxy of  the  sort  championed  by  James  MacGregor  Burns 
and  Richard  Neustadt,  one  need  not  bend  over  backwards 
to  present  the  case  for  the  other  side.  The  other  side's 
case  is  all  we  have  heard  for  years;  we  all  know  it  by 
heart  whether  we  have  read  a  book  on  Andrew  Johnson 
or  not.  The  lack  of  balance  to  which  I  refer  is  the  failure 
to  give  the  proper  weight  to  the  more  important  strands 
of  his  own  argument.  If  the  "prejudicial  view  of  im- 
peachment" stems  from  "the  mistaken  notion  that  gov- 
ernment officials  can  be  impeached  only  for  actual  crim- 
inal offenses  indictable  in  regular  courts,"  then  Bene- 
dict's whole  effort  at  revision  rests  on  proof  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  or  rather,  that  such  was  not  necessarily  the 
belief  of  everyone  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  when 
Benedict  makes  his  case  on  this  crucial  point,  we  get 
the  same  hurried  rush  through  the  evidence. 

It  is  crucial  to  Benedict's  case  to  prove  "the  unan- 
imity with  which  the  great  American  constitutional  com- 
mentators had  upheld  the  broad  view  of  the  impeachment 
power."  Yet  his  proof  consists  of  a  quotation  from  a 
constitutional  commentator,  John  Norton  Pomeroy,  whose 
book  was  copyrighted  the  year  of  Johnson's  impeach- 
ment. There  is  a  quote  also  from  William  Rawle,  but  the 
opinions  of  Kent  and  Story  are  not  quoted  or  even  para- 
phrased; they  are  merely  page  numbers  in  a  footnote. 

It  would  have  been  much  more  convincing  to  render 
a  more  leisurely  treatment  of  the  historic  views  of  the 
impeachment  power  even  if  it  had  to  come  at  the  expense 
of  the  several  tables  and  charts  of  votes  that  dot  the  book 
but  do  not  add  immensely  to  the  argument  (partly  because 
they  are  rather  poorly  placed  and  lack  an  easy-to-follow 
legend  to  explain  their  import).  In  this  case,  argumenta- 
tive power  was  sacrificed  to  book  size  and  to  the  fash- 
ionableness  of  modern  voting  analysis. 

I  do  not  mean  to  intimate,  however,  that  the  book 
is  a  brief  written  for  the  current  moment  or  even  a  book 
written  because  the  subject  is  timely.  Such  is  clearly  not 
the  case.  The  scholarly  tone  and  the  massive  documen- 
tation are  proof  that  the  book  was  in  the  works  long- 
before  impeachment  became  a  subject  for  television  dis- 
cussions. If  that  is  not  proof  enough,  then  an  explana- 
tory blurb  on  Professor  Benedict  that  appeared  in  the 
December,  1972  issue  of  Civil  War  History  is  certainly 
proof,  for  he  is  there  described  already  as  the  author  of 
"a  forthcoming  volume.  The  Impeachment  and  Trial  of 
Andrew  Johnson."  It  is  a  volume  worth  reading  now,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  is  also  a  volume  that  will  be  read  by 
historians  of  Reconstruction  for  years  to  come  . 
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The  Impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson: 
Recent  Articles 


Michael  Les  Benedict,  the  author  of  the  book  on  the 
impeachment  and  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson  reviewed  in 
the  Lincoln  Lore  for  November,  1973,  published  "A  New 
Look  at  the  Impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson"  in  the 
Political  Science  Quarterly  for  September,  1973.  The 
article  discusses  only  the  impeachment  (not  the  trial) 
and  is  written  more  for  the  student  of  law  or  govern- 
ment interested  in  the  event  as  a  precedent  than  for  the 
student  of  Reconstruction  history. 

Stanley  I.  Kutler,  himself  the  author  of  a  book  on 
Judicial  Power  and  Reconstruction  Politics  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1968),  reviews  Benedict's 
book  in  the  issue  of  Reviews  in  Aynerican  History  for 
December,  1973.  Kutler  uses  Benedict's  book  to  counter 
the  argument  of  Raoul  Berger's  Impeachment :  The  Con- 
stitutional Problems  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1973).  It  is  Berger's  contention  that  impeachment 
should  be  subject  to  judicial  review.  Berger,  the  lawyer, 
has  more  faith  in  judges  than  Benedict  and  Kutler,  the 
historians.  Berger's  distrust  of  legislators  is  based  on 
the  old-fashioned  view  of  Andrew  Johnson's  impeach- 
ment as  the  result  of  political  vindictiveness.  Yet  Berg- 
er's own  book  argues  that  impeachment  need  not  be 
confined  to  cases  of  indictable  criminal  action.  He  fails 
to  make  the  logical  leap  that  Benedict  did.  Reasoning 
that    the    legislators    did    not    ignore    constitutional    re- 


straint,   Benedict   could    reevaluate    the    whole    story    of 
Johnson's  impeachment. 

The  Congressional  elections  of  1866  and  1867  figure 
prominently  in  any  estimate  of  Reconstruction  politics 
and  Andrew  Johnson's  presidency.  Benedict  stressed  the 
election  of  1867  in  his  book.  Lawrence  N.  Powell  gives 
a  refreshing  look  at  the  "Rejected  Republican  Incum- 
bents in  the  1866  Congressional  Nominating  Conventions" 
in  the  September,  1973  issue  of  Civil  War  History. 
Powell  shows  that  traditional  election  practices  such  as 
the  rotation  of  candidates  in  accordance  with  their  resi- 
dence in  two-  or  three-county  Congressional  districts 
caused  many  elections  to  turn  on  issues  other  than  ones 
involving  national  Reconstruction.  He  thus  challenges 
the  assumption  that  the  1866  election  was  a  radical 
sweep,  even  suggesting  that  in  many  cases  candidates 
were  rejected  regardless  of  their  stance  on  Reconstruc- 
tion. 

Since  Richard  E.  Neustadt's  work  was  mentioned  in 
the  historiographical  introduction  to  the  Lincoln  Lore 
article  on  Johnson's  impeachment,  perhaps  his  most 
recent  work  deserves  notice.  In  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  of  October  14,  1973,  Neustadt  reconsiders 
presidential  power  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Constrain- 
ing of  the  President." 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  rejected  the  rule  of  a  monarch,  and  Americans  ever  since  have  pictured  Presidents 
who  seem  to  exceed  their  official  powers  as  kings.  Thomas  Nast  drew  Andrew  Johnson  as  King  Richard  III  for  the 
Harper's  Weekly  of  July  25,  1868.  Johnson  was  made  to  appear  as  Shakespeare's  despot  searching  for  any  horse  to 
ride  to  power,  whether  it  be  a  Republican,  Democratic,  or  Conservative  horse.  The  cartoon  appeared  after  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  of  1868  nominated  Horatio  Seymour  to  run  for  the  presidency. 
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Thank  you  for  your   letter  of  July   7th  in  which  you  inquire 
concerning  the  status  of  Andrew  Johnson  as  a  slaveholder. 

There  is  no  question  that  he  did  haoe  slaves,    though  there 
is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  nwriber  at  any  one  tijrae. 
A  manservant  who   lived  to  a  riye  old  age  in  Greeneville  was 
certainly  among  them.      If  you  were  to   look  in  our  volumes  of  the 
Johnson  Papers  you  would  find  reference  to  several  female  slaves. 
And  the  original  census  records  reveal  him  as  a  slaveholder. 

In  his  speeches  during  the  war  years,    he  often  refers  to 
the  fact  of  being  a  slaveholder;    in  fact,    just  the  other  day  I 
was  reading  one  given  in  Nashville  on  July  Fourth,    1862,    in    ■ 
which  he  flatly  declared  that  he  was  a  slaveholder,   but  if  it  were 
to  come  to  a  choice  between  the  Union  and  giving  up  his  slaves, 
he  would  without  question  give  up  the  slaves.      I  might  point  out, 
however,    that  until  well  on  into  the  Civil  War,    he  and  others 
were  not  at  all  convinced  that  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
necessarily  meant  the  destruction  of  slavery.      Incidentally,    there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  slaves  were  necessary  in  East 
Tennessee  because  of  a  shortage  of  white   labor.      They  simply 
reflect  a  use  of  an  available   labor  supply. 

I  hope  that  above  comments  will  be  of  help  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

r    ■ 


'  '    LeRoy  P/.    Graf 
Head  / 
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August  3,  19TT 


Mr.  Mark  K.  Stone 
Olney  High  School 
Front  &  Dunnannon 
Philadelphia,  PA  19120 

Dear  Mr.  Stone: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  us  the  informative  letter 
of  Professor  Graf.  I  am  sure  we  will  be  asked  this  question 
again,  and  we  shall  be  sure  to  place  a  copy  of  the  letter  in 
our  file  on  Andrew  Johnson.   I  know  that  I  shall  never  forget 
the  answer;  one  never  does  when  one  learns  it  the  hard  way. 

Sincerely  yours. 


MEN/ s Ira 


Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr, 


( 


li 


Lincoln  Lore 


March,  1979 
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PEYTON  McCRARY  ON  LINCOLN'S  LOUISIANA  EXPERIMENT: 

A  REVIEW 


The  capture  of  New  Orleans  by  Commodore  David  Glas- 
gow Farragut  on  April  25,  1862  gave  the  North  a  pleasing 
taste  of  victory  and  gave  the  Lincoln  administration  an  op- 
portunity to  test  the  depths  of  Confederate  sentiment  in  a 
state  of  the  lower  South.  To  judge  from  the  fact  that  Federal 
troops  occupied  the  state  for  fifteen  years  thereafter,  one 
would  have  to  say  that  the 
sentiment  ran  very  deep  in- 
deed. Professor  Peyton  Mc- 
Crary's  book,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Reconstruction:  The 
Louisiana  Experiment 
(Princeton:  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,  1978)  agrees 
that  the  sentiment  was  strong 
but  argues  that  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  white  Southern 
dissidents  and  Negroes  as  a 
base  upon  which  to  build  a 
viable  party  to  revolutionize 
that  sentiment  was  missed. 
He  lays  most  of  the  blame  for 
missing  the  opportunity  on 
General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks 
and  not  on  the  man  who  chose 
him  to  reconstruct  Louisiana, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


Chapter  VI  is  the  crucial 
one  for  Lincoln  students. 
Reconstructing  Louisiana 
would  be  no  more  difficult 
than  "the  passage  of  a  dog 
law  in  Massachusetts," 
General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks, 
military  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  in- 
formed President  Lincoln  in 
one  of  the  extreme  political 
understatements  of  Ameri- 
can history.  Anxious  for 
speedy  action  towards  recon- 
struction  in  occupied 
Louisiana,  disgusted  with  the 
slow  progress  to  date,  and  im- 
pressed with  Bank's  ex- 
travagant promises  of  quick 
results,  Lincoln  wrote  the 
general  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1863,  to  make  him  "master  of 
all"  in  giving  "us  a  free-state 
reorganization  of  Louisiana 
in  the  shortest  possible  time." 
No  longer  would  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  between  the 
military  governor,  George  F. 
Shepley,  and  the  commander 
of  the  military  district,  Banks, 


FIGURE  1.  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks. 


slow  the  reconstruction  process.  Lincoln  could  not  have  been 
much  impressed,  either,  with  the  work  of  the  local  radical 
white  movement  for  reconstruction  led  by  the  Free  State 
General  Committee.  They  had  been  fumbling  along  with 
Shepley  to  organize  elections  for  a  constitutional  convention 
in  Louisiana,  and  Banks  would  presumably  be  their  master 

too.  However,  Lincoln  did 
state  carefully  that  Banks 
was  not  "to  throw  away  avail- 
able work  already  done  for 
reconstruction,"  and  the  Free 
State  Committee  had  been  do- 
ing much  of  that  work. 

The  immediate  back- 
ground of  Lincoln's  letter  to 
Banks  was  the  visit  to 
Washington  of  two  Louisiana 
conservatives,  Thomas  Cott- 
man  and  James  Riddell. 
These  men  led  a  movement 
opposed  to  Negro  suffrage, 
and  they  argued  that  oc- 
cupied Louisiana  would  likely 
be  willing  to  return  to  the 
Union  under  the  provisions  of 
the  President's  recent 
Proclamation  of  Amnesty 
and  Reconstruction  (Decem- 
ber 8,  1863)  and  thus  recog- 
nize emancipation  —  if  "they 
could  come  back  to  civil 
government  under  their 
[existing]  constitution  and 
laws."  In  other  words,  they 
feared  the  movement  of  the 
Free  State  Committee,  which 
was  beginning  to  show  itself 
willing  to  cooperate  with  elite 
Negro  groups  in  Louisiana,  to 
draw  up  a  new  state  constitu- 
tion before  electing  a  new 
government  for  the  state  and 
presenting  the  state  to  Con- 
gress for  readmission  to  the 
Union.  The  old  state  constitu- 
tion, of  course,  restricted 
voting  to  whites  only.  They 
told  Lincoln  that  Louisiana's 
citizens  would  not  accept  a 
government  reconstructed 
with  Negro  votes.  The  day 
before  Lincoln  wrote  his  letter 
giving  Banks  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  situation,  Riddell 
wrote  the  general  to  tell  him 
that  the  President  would  soon 
send  a  letter  authorizing  him 
to  take  control. 
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Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FICIIRK  2.  Lincoln  is  depicted  as  the  impossible 
idealist  Don  Quixote  in  this  political  cartoon  by  the 
brilliant  Copperhead  etcher,  Adalbert  Johann  Volck. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  makes  an  excellent  Sancho  Panza, 
ironically  rooting  Lincoln's  idealism  in  the  earthy 
character  of  this  cockeyed  general  reputed  to  have 
stolen  silverware  from  the  mansions  of  occupied  New 
Orleans  (note  the  knife  stuck  in  his  belt).  Butler,  who 
incurred  Volck's  talented  wrath  when  he  commanded 
Federal  forces  in  the  cartoonist's  beloved  Maryland, 
went  on  to  command  FVderal  forces  in  occupied  New 
Orleans  and  to  become  a  favorite  target  of  Volck's 
savage  wit.  The  artist  wrote  and  illustrated  the  Life  and 
Adventures  of  B.  F.  B.  (Bombastes  Furioso  Buncombe),  The 
Warrior,  Sage  and  Philanthropist,  A  Christmas  Story  in 
1 862  and  reissued  it  with  slight  changes  in  1868  as  The 
American  Cyclops,  The  Hero  of  New  Orleans  and  Spoiler  of 
Silver  Spoons.  Butler's  sensational  actions  in  New 
Orleans  did  much  to  focus  national  attention  on  events 
in  Louisiana.  This  fine  example  of  Volck's  work  is  a 
recent  acquisition  of  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln 
Library  and  Museum  and  joins  a  rare  set  of  his  pro- 
Confederate  etchings. 

General  Banks  then  lied  to  Lincoln,  or  at  least  neglected  to 
tell  him  the  whole  truth.  On  December  30,  1863,  he  told  the 
President  that  his  own  scheme  —  which,  by  design  or  by  coin- 
cidence, was  like  the  scheme  suggested  by  Riddell  and  Cott- 
man  —  would  work  faster  than  that  of  the  Free  State  Commit- 
tee. Banks  said  that  the  election  called  for  by  that  Committee 
could  not  be  held  until  March;  he  did  not  tell  him  that  they 
were  calling  for  elections  on  January  25th.  McCrary  con- 
siders this  deception  important  for  explaining  Lincoln's  shift 
in  reconstruction  policy  for  Louisiana. 

McCrary  points  out  still  another  important  change  in  the 
Louisiana  situation.  George  Denison,  a  Treasury  agent  in 
New  Orleans  appointed  by  Salmon  P.  Chase,  had  given  up  his 
opposition  to  Banks's  policies  in  the  state  by  the  time  Lincoln 
turned  the  Louisiana  operation  over  to  Banks.  The  general 
could  now  count  on  the  cooperation  of  this  powerful  Treasury 
Department  presence  in  the  state,  but  the  price  of  Denison's 
support  —  as  an  intermediary  between  Denison  and  Banks,  B. 
Rush  Plumly,  told  Chase  —  had  been  a  promise  by  Banks  to 
deliver  reconstructed  Louisiana's  delegates  to  the  Republican 
Presidential  nominating  convention  in  1864  to  Chase  rather 
than  President  Lincoln.  Of  all  this,  of  course,  Lincoln  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  as  all  historians  have  been  since.  Denison 
personally  carried  Banks's  deceptive  letter  to  Lincoln  in 
Washington. 

McCrary's  is  certainly  the  best  account  of  the  origins  of 
reconstruction  policy  in  Louisiana  in  1863-1864,  but,  even  so, 


its  meaning  is  not  as  clear  as  McCrary  seems  to  think  it  is.  To 
him  it  seems  that  Banks  had  engineered  a  "coup,"  altering  the 
radical  direction  of  Louisiana  politics  under  the  Free  State 
Committee's  leadership  and  forcing  Lincoln  to  move  in  a  more 
moderate  direction  led  by  General  Banks.  McCrary  attributes 
the  general's  motivation  to  political  ambition.  An  outsider 
could  more  quickly  organize  a  few  candidates  for  a  state 
government  than  he  could  a  hundred  delegates  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  and  a  speedy  restoration  of  the  state  would 
be  a  political  achievement  helpful  to  his  dark-horse  chances 
for  a  Presidential  nomination  in  1864.  Moreover,  McCrary 
claims,  "Banks'  ideological  differences  with  the  radicals 
centered  on  the  question  of  Negro  suffrage,  which  he  feared 
would  antagonize  many  potential  supporters  of  the  free  state 
movement."  Lincoln's  "motivation  .  .  .in  throwing  power  into 
the  general's  hands"  is  "not  entirely  clear"  to  McCrary,  but  he 
stresses  that  "Banks  had  deceived  him  about  the  situation: 
the  President  did  not  know  that  the  radicals  were  ready  to 
hold  an  election  within  a  month."  On  the  other  hand, 
McCrary  admits,  "Lincoln  may  have  shared  the  general's 
reluctance  to  countenance  Negro  suffrage  in  Louisiana  for 
fear  of  antagonizing  conservative  opinion." 

McCrary  makes  a  great  advance  over  the  existing  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  but  he  somewhat  overstates  his  case.  He 
can  prove  "deception"  —  a  powerful  word  in  swaying  the 
reader's  sentiments  —  only  in  the  case  of  the  timing  of 
Banks's  election  as  opposed  to  that  called  for  by  the  Free  State 
Committee.  Yet  that  deception  occurred  after  Lincoln  had 
given  control  to  Banks  on  the  24th;  Banks's  letter  about 
election  dates  was  dated  the  30th.  Otherwise,  Banks's  cam- 
paign to  secure  control  of  Louisiana  politics  had  been  based 
on  oversanguine  predictions  and  a  braggart's  inflation  of  his 
own  abilities,  but  the  election  dates  provide  the  crucial  case 
for  deception  —  and  they  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  Lin- 
coln's decision  to  make  Banks  "master  of  all." 

The  true  origins  of  Lincoln's  shift  to  Banks  in  Louisiana  lay 
in  the  visit  of  Cottman  and  Riddell.  The  latter's  letter  of 
December  23,  1863  accurately  predicted  what  Lincoln's  letter 
of  December  24,  1863  would  do:  give  the  authority  to  Banks. 
The  Louisiana  conservatives  had  also  given  the  President  an 
earful  of  arguments  proving  that  Louisiana  would  never 
swallow  a  reconstruction  brought  about  even  in  part  by  Negro 
votes.  Nor  does  it  seem  fair  to  call  Banks's  view  that  Negro 
suffrage  would  block  acceptance  of  any  new  Louisiana 
government  an  "ideological"  difference  from  the  Free  State 
Committee.  It  was  a  tactical  one,  a  practical  one,  a  question  of 
means  rather  than  of  ends.  The  use  of  the  word  "ideological," 
however,  tends  to  conjure  up  in  the  reader's  mind  a  frothing- 
mouthed  ideologue  of  racial  hatred. 

There  can  be  no  blinking  this  chronology  away,  and  it  is 
ironic  that  so  gifted  a  narrative  historian  would  do  so.  It  is 
especially  ironic  because  McCrary's  conclusion  stresses  the 
importance  of  the  "precise  chronology  of  events"  in  Decem- 
ber of  1863.  To  be  sure,  much  of  the  chronology  points  to  the 
accuracy  of  McCrary's  conclusions,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  quote 
the  fuller  chronology  here: 

A  major  turning  point  in  wartime  reconstruction  oc- 
curred in  December  1863,  when  General  Banks  decided  to 
seize  control  of  the  reorganization  of  civil  government  in 
Louisiana.  .  .  .  The  general  asked  Lincoln  to  grant  him  full 
authority  over  reconstruction  on  December  6,  before  learn- 
ing of  the  President's  ten-percent  proclamation  —  but  after 
Durant  [leader  of  the  Free  State  Committee]  had  openly 
advocated  the  limited  enfranchisement  of  blacks.  Lincoln's 
proclamation  was  delivered  to  Congress,  moveover,  before 
he  received  Banks'  request;  nothing  in  the  document  neces- 
sitated the  substitution  of  Banks'  new  plan  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  existing  program  of  reorganizing  civil  govern- 
ment through  a  constitutional  convention.  The  sole  issue  in- 
volved was  Lincoln's  impatience  with  the  slow  pace  of  voter 
registration,  which  Banks  attributed  to  the  incompetence  of 
Shepley  and  Attorney  General  Durant.  In  none  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  President  did  Banks  mention  the  con- 
troversial issue  of  Negro  suffrage;  nor  did  Lincoln  com- 
ment on  the  question  when  authorizing  the  general  to  take 
charge  of  reconstruction,  even  though  representatives  of 
the  sugar  planters  had  just  told  him  in  his  White  House 
office  that  Ehirant  was  already  registering  the  free  men  of 
color.  The  President's  instructions  to  Banks  on  December  24 
did  not  preclude  the  adoption  of  Negro  suffrage;  in  fact,  they 
suggested  that  the  general  continue  to  work  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Union  Association.  It  was  Banks'  idea  to  throw  down 
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the  gauntlet  to  the  New  Orleans  radicals  and  offer  the  full 

weight  of  military  influence  and  patronage  to  the  moderate 

minority  within  the  Union  Association. 
Making  Banks  the  active  source  of  change  in  policy  from 
radical  to  moderate  is  a  bit  less  convincing  than  McCrary's 
interesting  proof  that  Lincoln  did  not  shift  to  Banks  in  order 
to  keep  Louisiana  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  radicals  who 
would  support  Chase  for  the  Presidency.  Ironically,  it  was 
Chase's  man  Denison,  who  carried  Banks's  deceptive  letter  to 
Lincoln,  and  Denison's  willingness  to  work  with  Banks  to  get 
Louisiana's  delegates  for  Chase  surely  discredits  the  old  view 
of  Lincoln's  shift  in  Louisiana  as  a  shift  away  from  Chase.  In 
fact,  one  of  McCrary's  most  valuable  contributions  is  to  show 
the  unity  of  the  Free  State  movement  before  Banks  took  over; 
Banks's  policies  created  a  factional  split  in  1864. 

McCrary's  emphasis  on  the  passage  in  Lincoln's  letter  to 
Banks  which  cautioned  him  against  throwing  away  existing 
work  towards  reconstruction  seems  very  proper.  When  Deni- 
son brought  Banks's  letter  to  Lincoln,  what  a  vision  of  unity 
in  Louisiana  Lincoln  must  have  seen! 

McCrary  is  at  his  best  in  showing  that  Andrew  Johnson, 
when  he  assumed  the  Presidency  after  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion, completely  reversed  the  policies  of  his  predecessor.  Lin- 
coln had  created  a  moderate  regime  led  by  Banks's  favorite, 
Governor  Michael  Hahn.  When  Hahn  resigned  to  run  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  Madison  Wells  assumed  the  office.  He 
very  quickly  executed  a  conservative  coup,  replacing  the 
mayor  of  New  Orleans  with  a  man  who  in  turn  replaced  most 
of  the  local  officials  with  conservatives  and  returning  Con- 
federate veterans.  Wells  himself  appointed  former  Con- 
federate Major  Paul  Theard  as  judge  and  filled  other  offices 
with  conservatives,  planters,  and  ex-Confederates.  Even 
General  Beauregard  was  expecting  an  appointment.  Banks 
returned  from  Washington  as  military  commander  and  quick- 
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FIGURE  3.  General  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard. 


ly  confronted  Wells.  The  Governor  asked  President  Johnson 
to  give  him  Banks's  powers.  Banks  halted  Wells's  removals, 
replacing  the  new  mayor  of  New  Orleans  with  a  former  cap- 
tain of  a  Negro  regiment.  Wells  demanded  that  the  President 
intervene,  and  on  May  17,  1865,  Johnson  deprived  Banks  of 
command.  Johnson  sustained  Wells's  reorganization  of  the 
state  completely.  Lincoln  may  have  failed  to  bring  about  a 
revolution  in  Louisiana  politics  and  society,  but  Andrew 
Johnson  certainly  brought  about  a  counterrevolution  against 
the  moderate  Banks-Lincoln  government.  McCrary  states  it 
very  well:  "When  Andrew  Johnson  assumed  the  presidency  in 
1865  he  pursued  a  reconstruction  policy  antithetical  to  that  of 
his  predecessor,  if  viewed  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  the  party 
system  rather  than  in  light  of  superficial  constitutional  sim- 
ilarities." Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Lincoln  students  will  also  find  in  McCrary's  book  the  best 
treatment  in  print  of  Lincoln's  last  speech.  Delivered  from  the 
torchlit  balcony  of  the  White  House  on  the  night  of  April  11, 
1865,  Lincoln's  speech,  McCrary  says,  "made  a  less  favorable 
impression  when  delivered  than  when  read  in  the  morning 
newspaper."  The  speech  dealt  "almost  exclusively  with 
events  in  Louisiana."  Significantly,  Lincoln  had  asked 
Senator  Charles  Sumner,  radical  critic  of  his  Louisiana 
policies,  to  appear  with  him  on  the  balcony  while  he  gave  the 
speech.  Sumner  declined,  but  McCrary  notes  acutely  that  Lin- 
coln did  not  ask  Banks  to  appear,  though  Banks  was  in  town 
and  had  been  lobbying  for  Lincoln's  Louisiana  government 
for  months.  Lincoln  defended  his  commitment  to  the 
moderate  government  of  Michael  Hahn,  "but  as  bad  promises 
are  better  broken  than  kept,"  he  said  fairly,  "I  shall  treat  this 
as  a  bad  promise,  and  break  it,  whenever  I  shall  be  convinced 
that  keeping  it  is  adverse  to  the  public  interest."  He  concluded 
with  those  mysterious  words  which  have  puzzled  and  titil- 
lated historians  for  over  a  hundreds  years:  ".  .  .  it  may  be  my 
duty  to  make  some  new  announcement  to  the  people  of  the 
South."  McCrary's  view  is  that  Lincoln  was  most  likely  to  an- 
nounce that  he  would  institute  a  more  radical  reconstruction 
policy. 

There  are  many  insights,  too,  that  are  tangential  to  the  Lin- 
coln theme.  I  know  no  better  treatment,  for  example,  of 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler's  decision  to  use  Negro  troops  in 
Louisiana.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1862,  General  Butler 
was  embroiled  in  a  feud  with  General  John  W.  Phelps  over 
contraband  Negroes  in  occupied  Louisiana.  Picturing  him- 
self in  his  autobiography  as  a  radical  in  advance  of  his  times 
on  this  question,  Butler  has  recently  been  attacked  as  a  con- 
servative opponent  of  Phelps's  schemes  to  arm  free  Negroes  in 
Louisiana.  McCrary  shows  that  Butler  was  an  opportunist 
and  that  the  real  impetus  to  arm  free  Negroes  in  Louisiana 
came  from  the  administration  to  a  reflective  and  vacillating 
General  Butler,  who  was  neither  radical  nor  conservative  in 
this  instance.  Butler  acted  the  part  of  the  good  soldier 
awaiting  orders.  The  "President  of  the  United  States  alone," 
he  told  Phelps,  "has  the  authority  to  employ  Africans  in  arms 
as  part  of  the  military  forces."  Without  actually  praising 
Phelps's  attempts  to  arm  Louisiana  Negroes,  Lincoln 
answered  complaints  from  white  Louisianans  by  telling  them 
they  could  rid  themselves  of  Phelps  by  making  the  state  loyal 
to  the  Union  again.  Significantly,  he  entrusted"responses  to 
Butler  on  the  question  to  Salmon  Chase,  who  advocated 
arming  Negroes.  On  July  31,  1862,  Chase  told  Butler,  "I  have 
heard  intimations  from  the  President  that  it  may  possibly 
become  necessary,  ...  to  convert  the  heavy  black  population 
.  .  .  into  defenders."  Butler  had  been  ambivalent  before.  He 
struggled  with  Phelps  because  of  orders  from  superiors  and 
not  because  of  personal  disapproval  of  radical  policies.  His 
own  views  were  ambivalent  but  thoughtful.  Phelps  seemed  at 
times  to  be  stirring  up  trouble  among  the  blacks.  Butler 
expressed  fear  of  "a  negro  insurrection,"  but  commented 
blandly:  ".  .  .  the  negroes  are  getting  saucy  and  troublesome, 
and  who  blames  them?"  Later  he  would  make  a  similar 
remark  to  his  wife:  "We  have  danger  here  of  an  negro  insur- 
rection. I  hardly  know  whether  to  wish  it  or  fear  it  most." 
George  Denison  told  Chase  that  Butler's  opposition  to  Phelps 
"was  not  a  matter  of  principle."  Butler  simply  "wanted  the 
credit  of  doing  it  himself,  and  in  his  own  way." 

To  focus  on  sections  of  the  book  of  most  interest  to  Lincoln 
students  is  to  give  an  unbalanced  picture  of  McCrary's  work. 
It  is  masterful  in  its  sweep.  The  early  chapter  on  Louisiana 
before  the  Union  occupation  is  a  model  of  social  and  political 
landscape-painting.  He  is  able  to  benefit  from  the  statistical 
tools  of  the  modern  political  historian,  but  his  extremely  skill- 
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ful  use  of  printed  and  manuscript  sources  —  especially  his  sen- 
sitive use  of  articulate  diaries  —  allows  him  to  render  his  find- 
ings in  a  most  fluent  and  readable  prose.  He  understands  the 
nature  of  political  parties.  Above  all,  he  is  steeped  in 
knowledge  of  Louisiana  history. 

McCrary's  thesis,  which  stresses  the  potential  for  social 
change  in  Louisiana  offered  by  the  Federal  army,  is  sus- 
tained by  his  finely  textured  narrative  of  Louisiana  history 
only  in  part.  Here  is  his  fullest  statement  of  the  case: 

In  terms  of  political  survival,  then,  "Mr.  Lincoln's  model 
of  reconstruction"  proved  a  failure.  Indeed,  as  long  as  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  stuck  to  the  moderate  strategy  of  party  build- 
ing employed  by  General  Banks,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it 
could  have  been  otherwise.  The  general's  assumption  that  a 
conciliatory  approach  would  win  the  support  of  a  majority 
of  the  white  population  contradicted  the  elemental  political 
arithmetic  of  Louisiana  and  defied  what  might  be  called  the 
central  rule  of  any  civil  war:  the  irreconcilability  of  insur- 
gents and  incumbents.  The  polarization  between  left  and 
right  that  leads  to  the  outbreak  of  a  revolutionary  civil  war 
is  not  "resolved"  by  the  conclusion  of  armed  struggle, 
except  to  the  degree  that  the  victors  are  able  to  force  their 
ideological  will  upon  the  losers  through  the  application  of 
governmental  power.  .  .  . 

The  political  dynamics  of  the  American  Civil  War  raised 
almost    insurmountable    obstacles    in    the    path    of   the 
moderate  reconstruction  policy  with  which  Lincoln  was  as- 
sociated.   Without    suggesting    that    the    revolutionary 
strategy  advocated  by  men  like  Wendell  Phillips  or  Charles 
Sumner  would  have  achieved  all  their  hopes  for  racial 
justice  and  Republican  rule  in  the  postwar  South,  it  does 
seem  to  be  true  that  the  radicals  advocated  a  more  practical 
approach  than  General  Banks. 
McCrary  is  correct  in  asserting  that  wartime  hatreds  could 
not  end  with  Northern  victory  in  1865,  and  he  is  right,  too,  to 
think  that  civil  war  permitted  revolutionary  policies  unthink- 
able to  American  politicians  in  peacetime.  Emancipation  it- 
self was  one.  Finally,  it  is  true  that  political  arithmetic  in  the 
Southern  states  required  either  black  voting,  military  occupa- 
tion, or  control  by  ex-Confederates  when  the  war  was  over. 

Lincoln  was  a  good  student  of  political  arithmetic.  As  G.S. 
Boritt  has  shown,  when  Lincoln  followed  policies  at  odds  with 
the  numerical  facts  of  life  (in  advocating  colonization,  for 
example),  he  was  not  paying  close  attention  to  the  problem  at 
hand.  Lincoln  avoided  the  arithmetic  of  colonization  as  a 
psychological  necessity,  but  his  defiance  of  the  arithmetic  of 
loyalty  in  the  South  was  a  function  of  another  problem. 
"Reconstruction  was  the  crucial  question  of  national  politics 
—  at  least  as  a  theoretical  issue  —  from  the  moment  the  states 
of  the  lower  South  seceded  from  the  Union,"  McCrary  says, 
and  this  is  probably  the  cardinal  point  of  the  new  students  of 
reconstruction  policy  in  the  Civil  War.  However,  it  is  not  true. 
The  crucial  question  was  winning  the  war.  Though  it  is  proper 
to  see  continuities  in  the  hatreds  of  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction periods,  the  discontinuities  in  terms  of  constitu- 
tional possibility  and  central  political  concern  are  important 
as  well. 

Lincoln  was  thinking  of  winning  the  war.  He  thought 
Federal  emancipation  would  help  win  it,  though  it  was  a 
peacetime  impossibility.  He  thought  Louisiana's  political 
defection  from  the  Confederate  States  of  America  would  help 
win  it  too.  He  was  less  interested  in  Banks's  policies  than  in 
Banks's  speed  in  bringing  Louisiana  out  of  the  Confederacy 
and  into  the  Union.  Banks  thought  much  the  same  way.  His 
"ideological"  differences  from  the  local  radicals  were  often 
actually  differences  in  estimates  ot  what  would  get  Louisiana 
out  of  the  Confederacy  fastest.  Otherwise,  he  would  not  so 
clearly  appear  to  be  an  opponent  of  Madison  Wells  in  1865. 
The  political  arithmetic  of  peacetime  would  face  the  constitu- 
tional conservatism  of  peacetime.  The  war  was  a  revolu- 
tionary situation  only  for  activities  clearly  related  to  war- 
making.  That  situation  ended  in  1865. 

McCrary  calls  Banks's  reasoning  "curious"  when  the 
general  told  Lincoln  that  Louisiana  would  accept  an  emanci- 
pation forced  on  it  by  Banks  but  would  never  actually  vote  for 
emancipation  if  a  radical  constitutional  convention  offered  a 
free  constitution.  "Their  self-respect,  their  amour  propre.  will 
be  appeased  if  they  are  not  required  to  vote  for  or  against  it," 
Banks  said.  Curious  this  may  be,  but  it  is  revolutionary  logic, 
and  it  did  recognize  the  grim  political  arithmetic  of 
Louisiana's  slave  society. 


It  is  not  a  small  matter  to  argue  with  the  thesis  of  a  book,  but 
in  this  case  it  by  no  means  threatens  the  overall  worth  of  the 
book.  McCrary's  is  the  definitive  study  of  Lincoln's  Louisiana 
policy,  and  it  is  an  enormously  informative  work.  There  can 
be  no  quarrel  with  that. 

Happily,  Princeton  University  Press  served  its  capable 
author  well.  I  detected  only  one  typographical  error  (page 
183).  The  editors  allowed  a  couple  of  slips  here  and  there: 
Oliver  B.  Morton  on  page  281  should  be  Oliver  P.  Morton,  and 
Edwin  Bates  on  page  288  should  be  Edward  Bates.  McCrary 
overuses   the   verb   "demonstrate"    and   the  phrase  "on  a 

ly  basis."  Otherwise,  the  writing  and  printing  are 

immaculate.  The  footnotes  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and 
the  editors  allow  long  ones  when  necessary.  Except  for  the 
inexplicable  absence  of  a  political  map  of  Louisiana,  it  is  a 
model  of  book-making,  and  McCrary's  historical  work 
deserves  it. 

Beginning  with  Herman  Belz's  superb  book  Reconstruct- 
ing the  Union:  Theory  and  Policy  during  the  Civil  War 
(Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1969),  Lincoln  students 
have  come  increasingly  to  question  the  older  view  that  Lin- 
coln would  have  been  "soft"  on  the  South.  Most  who  have 
done  so,  however,  have  been  forced  to  dance  around  the  events 
in  Louisiana,  for  it  is  a  subject  as  complex  as  it  is  important. 
Historians  need  not  avoid  the  subject  any  more.  Peyton 
McCrary's  beautifully  written  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Recon- 
struction: The  Louisiana  Experiment  is  a  detailed  but 
eminently  understandable  narrative  of  the  history  of  early  at- 
tempts to  reconstruct  Louisiana.  The  subject  of  the  book  is 
really  Louisiana  and  not  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  the  events  are 
of  such  importance  for  the  history  of  the  Lincoln  administra- 
tion that  no  Lincoln  library  should  be  without  a  copy. 
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FIGURE  4.  Title  page  of  the  book. 


Andrew  Johnaon 
'•        (December  29,1808-  July  31,1875) 

Ancestry 

Andrew  Johnson  was  born  of  lowly  parents  and  in 
poverty.  His  father  was  a  man  one  respected,  though  poor 
and  of  humble  condition.   Johnson  says:  "He  was.  an  honest 
and  faithful  friend-a  character  I  prize  higher  than  all  t 
the  wordly  fortunes  that  could  have  been  left  to  me." 
There  was  Justification  for  this  pride.  His  father  though 
a  porter,  sexton,  and  janitor  was  respected  by  all  the 
people,  chosen  city  constable,  and  made  captain  of  a  mil- 
itia company.  An  Accomodating,  he  was  always  in  demand  at 
barbecues  and  banquets  for  the  basting  of  young  pigs.  A 
passion  for  companionship  held  him  to  the  town  when  he  co 
could  have  bettered  himself  in  the  country,  and  he  was 
lacking  in  ambition.   Plunging  into  an  ioy  stream  to  save 
twolives,  he  contracted  an  illness  from  which  he  died,  and 
during  his  illnes  "he  was  visited  by  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  ctty,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  esteemed  for 


Andrew  Johnson 

Portrait  study  from  "The  Tragic  Era"  -  Bowers 

No  one  could  have  approached  Andrew  Johnson  without 
£   feeling  of  respect.  He  always  dressed  in  broadcloth, 
in  perfect  taste,  and  with  meticulous  care.   In  outward 
appearance,  at  least,  he  was  a  gentleman. 

There  was  a  compactness  of  build  that  made  him,  when 
seated  look  about  medium  height,  but  he  was  five  feet  nire 
and  stood  erect.   Interest  is  awakened  by  his  face  -  he 
seems  remarkable,  indicating  courage,  watchfulness.,  and 
certainty  of  purpose.  His  head  is  large  and  shapely  with 
black  hair.   His  eyes  are  dark,  deep-set,  and  piercing; 
his  mouth  has  grim  lines  of  determination  extending  down- 
ward from  the  corners,  which  some  associate  with  strenght 
and  others  with  cynicism.  At  any  rate  his  face  had  no 
"Genial  sunshine"  in  it.   This  was  not  without  reason 
probable  for  there  were  hard  and  bitter  battles  he  had  to 
fight-  and  there  v/as  long-drawn  torture  on  his  pride, 

Johnson  was  eagerto  learn.  While  working  he  paid  m® 


to  read  to  him.   His  favorites  were  on  the  political  and 
governmental  subjects.   His  tailor  shop  soon  became  a  club 
house  of  the  laborers  who  had  ambitions  of  their  own.   To 
cultivate  his  natural  gift  of  expression  he  walked  time 
and  again  to  a  college  four  miles  away  to  match  his  wits 
against  the  most  favored  students. 

With  the  gradual  gaining  of  knowledge  he  becamed 
class  conscious.  Excluded  from  the  first  class  and  the 
second  he  became  a  leader  of  the  layers,  plasterers,  sho^ 
makers,  etc.   His  shop  became  a  small  Jacobin  club. 

We  find  him  a  thorough  a  and  thorough  Democrat  and 
never  did  he  deserve  the  blame  he  gets  of  mispepresentins 
his  party  (Republican)  during  his  presidency.  All 
throughout  his  public  service  he  had  feeling  for  the 
plain  people.  And  a2ithough  he  was  a  southe,rner  he  was  str 
ong  for  the  union. 

"But  Johnson  was  a  drunkard"  -  and  he  was  nothing  of 
the  sort.  This  slander  grew  out, of  his  unfortunate  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  his  inauguration  as  Vice-^^President . 
Previous  to  his  inauguration  he  had  been  ill,  but  Lincoln 


Andrew  Johnson    Portrait  Study  -Bowers   concluded 

urged  him  to  come  to  'Washington  anjrway.  A  short  time  befoi 
the  ceremonies  he  complainee  of  geing  faint.  A  glass  of 
brandy  was  given  to  him,  which  he  tool^  without  any  bad  effe| 
cts.   However  the  heat  of  the  crowded  room  had  its  effect 
and  he  was  sworn  into  office  in  a  confused  state  of  mind. 

The  oratory  of  Johnson  was  that  of  the  frontier,  ele- 
mental, without  finesse,  graceless,  void  of  humor,  but  ofte| 
overpowering  in  its  sincerity,  and  persuasive  in  its  down 
right  honesty.   He  had  a  passion  for  evidence.   His  voice 
was  musical,  and  he  had  great  personal  magnetism. 

He  alyjays  refused  gifts  while  in  public  station. 
Nev3r  permitted  himself  to  be  under  personal  obligations. 
He  gave  confidence  reluctantly. 


And  rev/  Jgjina^on 
Sh6rt  Biography 

Andrew  Johnson  was  born  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  on  December 
29   1308.   His  parents  were  very  poor  and  when  he  was  only 
four  years  of  ^-ige   his  father  died  of  injuries  received  ins 
saving  another  from  drowning.  At  the  age  of  ten  Andrew  was I 
aporenticed  to  a  tailor.   He  had  a  natural  craving  learn- 
ing.  He  was  taught  the  alphabet  by  a  fellow  workman, 
borrowed  a  bood  and  learned  to  read.   In  1824  he  removed 
to  Laurens  Court  House,  S.C.  shere  he  worked  as  a  journey- 
man tailor.   In  May  1826,  he  returned  to  Raleigh,  and  in 
September  with  his  mother  and  step-father,  he  set  out  in  a 
two  wheeled  cart,  drawn  by  a  blind  pony,  for  G-reenvilie, 
Tenn.   Here  he  married  Eliza  McGardle,  a  woman  of  refinemeri] 
who  taught  him  to  write  and  read  to  him  during  the  day 
•'jhile  he  was  working.   It  was  not  until  he  had  been,  in 
Congress  that  he  could  write  with  ease.   From  Greenville 
he  went  to  the  West,  but  returned  agter  the  lapse  of  a 
3^ar.   In  those  days  Tenn.  was  controlled  by  land  ov/ners 


whose   interests   were   fostered  by  the    state   constitution, 
and  G-reenville  v/as  ruled  by  what  was   called  an  "aristo- 
cratic  coterie   of  the    quality".      Johnson  resisted  their  su- 
premacy and  made  himself  a   leader  of  the   opposition.      In 
1828  he  was  elected  Alderman,    in   1829  and   1830  was  re- 
elected,   and   in   1830  was  advanced   to  the  mayorality  v/hich 
office   he  held  for  3  ^yi  years.      In   1831  the    contsj  court 
appointed  him  a   trustee  of  Rhea  Academy,    and  about  this 
time   he  took  part   in  the   debates   of  a   society  at  Oreen- 
ville   College.      In   1834  he  advocated  the   adoption  of  a 
new   state   constitution,    by  which  the    influence   of  the    large 
landholders  was  abridged.      In   1835  tie   represented  G-reene 
and  Washington  Counties   in  the    legislature.      He   resisted 
the   popular  mania   for   internal  improvements,   which  caused 
his  defeat   in   1837,    but   the   reaction   justified  his   foresigh| 
t,    strengthened  his  influence,    and   restored  his   popularity. 
In   1839  he  was   an  elector   for  the    state-at^large   on  Van 
BurenS   ticket,    and  made   a   state   reputation  by  the   force   of 
his   oratory.      In   18^1  he  was  elected  to  the    state   senate 
f ran  G-reene   and  Hawkins   counties,    and  while    in  that   body 
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Ihe  was   one   of   the   "immortal   13"   Democrats 
in   their  power  to  prevent   the  election  of 
jdid   so   by  refusing  to  meet   the   house   in 
In   1843  he  was  elected  to   Congress 


who,   having   it 
a  whig   senator, 
joint   oon'toention, 
over  John  A.  Asken, 


la  U.S.    bank  Dem.      He    supported  the  annexation  of  Texas,      In 
1945  he  was  elected  again.      He   opposed  all  expeditures   for 
internal  improvements   that  were   not   general,    and  resisted 
and   defeated   the   proposed  tax  on  tea  and   coffee.      He  was 
regularly  re-elected   until  1953.     During  this   period  he  mad< 

Ihis   celebrated  defense   of  thehome stead   law. 

In   I853  ffiohnson  was  elected  governor  of  Tenn.    By  a   fai; 

Imajority.      His   actions  were   for  the  working   ci^^sses  and  he 
earned   the   title    of  the   "mechanic   governor'  .      He   opposed 

Ithe    "Know-nothing"   movement.      In   1855  he  was  reelected.,    He 
supported  the   Kansas -Nebraska  bill. 

In   I857  he  was  elected  to  the   U.S.    senate, 

Istill  urged   for  the  homestead  bill.      In.l858  he 

[greatest   speech  on  thds   subject.      In  i860  he 


where   he 
made   his 
had  the 


pleasure   of   seeing  his   bill   passed   in  Congress,    but    it  was 


Ivetoed  by  the  President,  but  at  the  Democratic  contPention 
he  received  the  vote  from  Tenn.  Alone.   In  1860  he  took  def' 
nite  grounds  in  opposition  to  secession.   In  returning  to 
iTenn.  from  ?/ashington  he  was  met  by  a  mob,  hissed  at,  etc. 
He  retained  his  seat  in  the  senate  until  appointed  by  Pres. 
Lincoln  as  Military  G-overnor  of  Tenn.   on  March  4,  1862, 
lOn  March  12  he  reached  Nashville  and  organized  a  provisiona! 
'government  for  the  state , 

At  the  Republican  convention  in  1864  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
renominated  and  Johnson  was  put  op  for  Vice-Pres,  At  the 
inauguration  we  find  the  incident  of  which  caused  Johnson  t( 
have  been  called  a  drunkard. 

Lincoln 

as  Pres 

Chase . 

policy. 


On  April  15,  1865  Pres. 
Johnson  was  at  once  sworn  in 
wood  House,  by  Chief -Justice 
did  not  agree  with  Lincoln's 
reference  to  it  v/as  accepted 
tend  to  follow  this  course, 

April  29,  1865  Pres.  Johnson 
the-,  removal  of  trade  restrictions 


was  asainated  and  Mr. 
,  at  his  rooms  in  Kirk- 
It  was  thought  that  he 
and  his  silence  in 


as  proof  that  he  did  not  in- 
issued  a  proclamation  for 
in  most  of  the  insurrect- 
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lionary  states.  In  May  he  ia.ued  a  proolamation  restoring  Vs 
Ito  the  union  and  by  May  22  all  parts  were  open  to  foreign  t; 
[trade   except   four  in  Texas. 

There  was   constant   conflict   of   ideas   of   leniency  and  tl 
[then  also  the    right   ot   be   given  to   the  negroes.     The   Pres. 
Iwas   taken  to  a   great   usage   of  his  veto'  power,    but   in  many 
leases   Congress   passed   over  his  veto.      Examples  v/ere   the 
jGivil  Rights   Bill;   Freedmen's  Bill;   Tenure    of  Office   Bill; 
letc. 

An  attempt   in   1866  was  made   to   impeach  the  Pres.,    but 
Jfailed.      In   1837  the   bill  w:is   passed  to  deprive   the   Pres. 
(the    power  to   proclaim  great  amnesty,   which  he   disreg^^rded. 

Elections   of   1866  g^ve   the  Republicans   two-thirds  majo] 
lity  in  the   senat  e  and  the   house.      On  August   5,    -867  the 
Pres.    requested  Sdwin  M.    Stanton  to   resign   from  his   office 
las  Sec.    of  War.      Stanton   refused   and  was   suspended.      G-en» 
prant  was  appointed   in   his   p!i.ace.      When   Congress  met   it 
[refused  to   ratify  the    suspension   of  Stanton  and  Grant   Re- 
|s3gned  whiJe    it   left   Stanton  to  again  enter  upom  his   duties 


iThe   Pres.      Removad  him  and  appointed  Lorenz  Thomas.      The 
Senate   declared   this  an  an   unlegal  act,   and  Lir.    Stanton 
refused   to   comply.      In   1868 'the   house   passed  a   resolution 
If or  the   impeachment   of  the   Pres.      The   trial  began   on  March 
|5th.      The  main  articles. of  the   inpeachment  were   for  vio- 
Jlating  the   provisions   of  the  Tenure-of-of fice   act,   which  it 
Jwas   claimed  he   had  done   in   order  to  test   its   constitution- 
lality.     After  the   trial  began,    the  Pres.   made  a   tour  throug] 
Ithe  West,   which  was   called   "Swinging  around   the   circle", . 
Ibecausein  his   speeches   he   declared   htat  he   had   swung. around 
Ithe  , entire   circle   of   offices   from  alderman  to  Pres.      He   made 
lany  violent    speeches   to   the   crowds;    declared  the   congress 
,hen   sitting  was   "Nocongress"    because   of   its   refusal   to 
ladmit   the   representatives  and   senators   of  the   South.      On 
Ihis   speeches  were   based   the   additional  articles   of   im- 
Jpeachment.      On  May  16  the   test  vote  was   had.      Thirty  five 
Isenators  were   for  conviction  and  nineteen  for  acquittal, 
change   in   one   vote  would  have   carried  conviction. 

After  the   expiration   of  his   term  the   Pres.      returned  tol 
en®.      He  was  a   candidate   for  Congress    from  the   State   at 
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,rge,  and  though  defeated  he  regained  his  hold  upon  the 
)eople  of  the  state. 

In  Jan.  1875  he  was  e lee tad  to  the  Senate.   He  visited 
lis  daughter  who  lived  near  Gaiter's  Station  in  east  Tenn. 
'here  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis  on  July  29  and  died 
.he  next  day.   He  was  buried  at  G-reenville. 


Ralph  Phin- 
ney  has  had  a 
warm  spot  in 
his  heart  for 
Greeneville, 
Tennessee,  for 

;  most  of  his  95  years.  Ralph, 

I  who    was    born    in    nearby 

i  Jonesborough,  first  started 

\  visiting  relatives  in 

■  Greeneville    as    a 

;  youngster. 

!       "My  father  was 

i  an  agent  for  the 
Southern  Rail- 
way," he  says. 
"Greeneville  was 
sort  of  my  home 
away  from  home 
in  the  early 
1900s.  It  was  a 
delightful  place 
to  live — and  it 
still  is,  even 
though  we  have 
grown  a  lot  in- 
dustrially since 
World  War  II." 

Greeneville  re- 
mains a  fairly 
small  community 
today,  despite  its 
growth.  At  the 
turn  of  the  centu- 
ry, the  town  had 
a  population  of 
about  2,500. 

"Nearly  16,000 
people  live  here 
now,"  Ralph  says. 

"Ralph  is  a 
living  legend  in 
this  area,"  says 
state  Rep.  Tom- 
my Haun  (R-8th 
District). 

"Through  his 
personal  and  ex- 
traordinary efforts,  the 
legacy  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson,  Greeneville's  most 
famous  resident,  will  re- 
main an  essential  part  of 
our  community  for  succeed- 
ing generations." 

When  Johnson  was  18,  in 
1826,  he  came  to  Greene- 
ville from  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  and  opened  a  tai- 


lor shop.  Completely  self- 
educated,  he  later  began 
his  political  career  as  a 
Greeneville  alderman,  and 
eventually  served  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  vice  presi- 
dent. On  Lincoln's  death, 
Johnson  became  the  17th 
U.S.  president. 


on  the  papers  is  finished. 

Ralph  lives  and  works  in 
a  two-story  redbrick  house 
in  the  heart  of  downtown's 
historic  district.  The  house 
is  a  replica  of  one  Johnson 
occupied  from  1851  until 
his  death  in  1875.  It  is  just 
three  blocks  from   the  An- 


!<.  J 


"I'm  the  first  cousin  and 
legal  guardian  of  Johnson's 
great-granddaughter,"  says 
Ralph,  who  has  been  super- 
vising the  cataloging  of 
Johnson's  correspondence 
and  political  papers  since 
1985.  The  collection,  worth 
about  $500,000,  will  be  do- 
nated to  nearby  Tusculum 
College  when  Ralph's  work 


drew  Johnson  National  His- 
toric Site.  The  site  includes 
the  original  homestead  and 
tailor  shop  as  well  as  Mon- 
ument Hill,  where  Johnson 
and  his  descendents  are 
buried.  A  walking  tour  of 
this  neighborhood  of  his- 
toric buildings  is  a  favorite 
of  tourists. 

Greeneville  also  is  one  of 


the  world's  largest  tobacco 
markets.  Visitors  are  wel- 
come at  the  town's  dozen 
or  so  auction  houses,  where 
auctions  are  held  five  days 
a  week,  November  through 
January. 

Ralph  settled  in  Greene- 
ville after  graduating  with 
an  electrical 

engineering  de- 
gree from  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic 
Institute,  and  af- 
ter serving  in 
the  Army  during 
World  War  I.  "I 
became  some- 
what attracted  to 
a  business  prop- 
osition involving 
rural  electrifica- 
tion," Ralph  ex- 
plains. "In  Octo- 
ber of  1920,  I 
started  a  busi- 
ness selling  elec- 
trical systems 
and  appliances 
for  modernizing 
country  homes." 
Ralph  owned 
and  managed  an 
electrical  con- 
tracting business 
for  61  years,  fi- 
nally retiring  in 
February  1981. 
He  has  never 
married,  choos- 
ing to  devote 
his  time  to  his 
profession  and 
to  various  civic 
causes  that 

could  benefit 
from  his  ex- 
pertise and  con- 
tacts. For  instance  he 
helped  persuade  the  state 
highway  commission  to  con- 
struct a  state  road  through 
Greeneville. 

"The  greatest  reward  of 
my  life  has  been  my  age," 
Ralph  says.  "That  I've  been 
able  to  be  productive  dur- 
ing most  of  those  years  is 
even  better."      -Richard  Bak 
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